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PREFACE. 


The  fifth  volume  of  The  Osprfy  hrs  been  finished,  and  with  it  a  well  rounded  period  of  five 
years — a  lustrum — has  been  completed.  Maturity  has  been  attained,  and  the  desire  to  throw  off 
the  old  plumage  and  to  take  on  a  new  one,  which  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time,  may  now  be  fitly 
realized.  A  moult  is  seasonable.  With  the  present  volume  a  first  series  of  the  magazine  is 
brought  to  an  end.     A  new  one  will  follow. 

The  interest  in  the  Journal  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  managing  editors  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Doctor  Coues  after  the  first  number  of  a  third  volume  had  been  already^  issued.  Various 
causes  later  entailed  upon  the  purchaser  the  necessity  of  either  abandoning  it  or  continuing  it  under 
other  auspices.  The  latter  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  he  was  fain  to  edit  it 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  the  ablest  of  the  ornithologists  resident  at  Washington.  Under 
such  conditions  the  last  two  of  the  volumes  have  been  published. 

The  style  and  typography  adopted  by  the  original  editor  was  continued,  but  with  some  essen- 
tial modifications,  by  Doctor  Coues.  Those  modifications  were  introduced  into  the  second  number 
of  the  third  volume. 

A  dislike  to  depart  abruptly  from  a  standard  once  adopted,  influenced  the  succeeding  editors 
in  preserving,  for  the  time  being,  the  system  as  left  by  Doctor  Coues.  They  were  determined, 
however,  at  the  end  of  a  definite  period,  to  assume  a  new  dress  and  apply  new  methods.  The  time 
has  now  come. 

The  new  series  will  be  entitled  as  the  old,  but  numbered  as  "second  series,  volume  one"  and 
so  on;  the  numeration  will  be  also  continued  from  the  first,  however,  and  volume  one  will  thus  be 
"volume  six  of  the  complete  series",  etc.  The  text  will  be  in  large  type  (Small  Pica  or  11-point 
instead  of  Brevier  or  10-point)  and  the  numbers  will  consist  of  24  in  place  of  16  pages,  or  the 
equivalents  as  plates,  two  pages  being  represented  by  one  plate.  The  proportion  of  body  and 
supplement  will  vary;  sometimes  4  or  8  pages  of  the  latter  will  be  given  with  16  or  20  pages  of  the 
former,  and  sometimes  these  proportions  will  be  reversed. 

The  "Life  and  Times  of  William  Swainson"  is  concluded  in  this  volume.  Originally  it  was 
intended  to  be  completed  in  four  numbers  of  The  Osprey,  but  friends,  in  whose  judgment  the 
author  and  editors  feel  confidence,  expressed  approbation  of  the  mode  of  treatment  and  urged 
that  the  life  be  made  the  medium  of  much  interesting  and  important  information  respecting  the 
conditions  of  science  and  "philosophy"  in  the  time  covered.  The  biography  consequently  was 
extended  and  has  become,  to  some  extent,  the  history  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  stage  of  science 
prevalent  in  the  third  and  forth  decades  of  the  past  century.  For  a  time,  the  ideas  charac- 
teristic of  that  stage  were  dominant,  and  those  who  shared  them  looked  down  with  scorn  upon 
the  humbler  students  who  were  content  to  deal  with  facts  and  with  contempt  upon  poor  anatomists, 
who  were  scarcely  deemed  entitled  to  be  called  zoologists!  It  is  interesting  to  turn  back  and  view, 
through  the  long  vista  of  past  years,  the  contrast  between  the  approved  ornithology  of  that  time 
and  the  work  done  then  and  before  that  time  by  ornithotomists.  The  latter  were  not  recognized 
as  true  ornithologists  and  were  completelj'  ignored  by  those  who  usurped  the  right  to  be  exclu- 
sively so  called.  But  those  ornithotomists  were  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  what  is  now 
recognized  as  the  science  of  ornithology  and  the  philosophy  then  regnant  has  long  since  been 
discarded. 

For  over  two  years,  the  editors  have  had  in  hand  engraved  portraits  of  a  number  of  naturalists 
prominent  in  American  ornithology  as  well  as  sketches  of  their  lives.  It  was  deemed  inadvisable, 
however,  to  give  undue  prominence  to  biography  and  consequently  that  material  has  been  held 
back  until  the  Life  of  Swainson  was  finished.  The  time  has  now  come  to  utilize  the  matter  and 
the  first  of  the  lot  will  be  published  in  the  initial  number  of  the  new  series  of  The  Osprey. 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  hoped  that  a  serial  work  on  American  Birds  could  be  issued  as  a  sup- 
plement to  The  Osprey,  but  the  attempts  to  organize  the  force  to  undertake  such  a  work  on  a 
uniform  plan  were  unsuccessful.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  editors  are  compelled  to  suspend 
the  attempt.     Meanwhile   they  will   issue,  as  a  supplement,  signatures  of  a  new  work  on  general 


ornithology.  This  will  be  brought  fully  up  to  date.  The  wants  of  the  American  reader  will  be 
especially  considered,  and  more  attention  will  be  paid,  in  proportion,  to  American  forms  than  to 
others.  Those  of  other  lands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Australia  will 
also  be  given  a  prominent  place.  There  are  so  many  works  on  European  Birds  readily  accessible 
that  less  attention  need  be  given  to  them  than  to  the  others,  but  they  will  by  no  means  be 
neglected.  One  or  two  plates  will  be  issued  with  each  number  but,  as  in  the  case  of  such  works 
generally,  will  not  correspond  with  the  test  of  the  number  in  which  they  appear.  Instructions 
for  arrangement  and  binding  will  be  given  with  the  final  number. 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  ROAD.— VIII.     AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 
Bv  Paul  Bartsch.  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  some  time  Zizania  has  been  waving1  its 
graceful  heads  with  the  ripening'  seeds,  most 
invitingly  in  the  breeze,  and  the  English  Spar- 
rows and  Red-wings  have  been  feasting  and 
lately  too  the  metallic  chink,  chink,  chink  of 
the  Bobolink,  who  is  now  travelling' as  Mr.  Reed 
Bird,  has  been  wafted  to  us.  as  we  have  trav- 
ersed the  neighborhood  of  the  marsh.  Chink, 
chink,  chink,  day  by  day  they  have  been  coming 
to  feast  and  fatten  on  the  table  spread  for  them 
and  with  them  came  the  22nd  of  August,  a  day 
of  happiness  to  the  sportman  and  oire  of  misery, 
pain  and  death  to  the  unsuspecting  little  fellows, 
who  but  yesterday  enjoyed  the  grain  in  happy, 
happy  revelry. 


The   Bobolink. 

August  the  22nd  is  the  sportsman's  day  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  on  this  day  the  law  per- 
mits him  to  lawfully  pursue  the  birds  of  the 
marsh  and  wage  unrelenting  war  upon  the 
Reed  Bird  and  the  Sora  and  anything  having 
wings  and  feathers  naturally  falls  under  these 
two  categories. 

The  marshes  about  the  District,  enumerated 
according  to  size  and  extent,  cover:  1st.  the  East- 


ern Branch  region,  extending  from  the  Anacos- 
tia  Bridge  to  about  a  half  mile  north  of  Ben- 
nings;  2nd.  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac, 
extending  from  Analostan  Island  to  within  one 
mile  of  Long  Bridge;  3rd.  Roches  Inlet  which 
leads  to  quite  an  expanse  of  marsh  at  its  head, 
and  lastly,  Four  Mile  Run,  Va. 

The  frontispiece  gives  a  view  of  Eastern 
Branch  looking  south  from  the  B.  &  P.  R.  R. 
Bridge,  showing  the  New  Bridge  in  the  distance 
and  a  large  piece  of  marsh  between  the  two. 

Not  being  sportsmanly  inclined,  I  had  for- 
gotten the  change  made  in  the  g'ame  laws,  which 
has  precipitated  the  killing  from  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  22nd  of  August;  I  was  therefore 
somewhat  surprised  when  long  before  light  had 
proclaimed  the  presence  of  another  day,  I  was 
awakened  by  the  muffled  reports  of  guns  which 
have  not  improperly  been  designated  as  the  fir- 
ing of  a  skirmish  line.  Being  on  leave  I  decided 
to  witness  this  day  of  all  da}-s  on  the  marsh. 

All  the  skiffs  were  out, — that  is,  the  little  crafts 
which  the  man  after  Sora  engages, — and  it  was 
just  as  well  for  us,  for  we  were  only  spectators 
and  could  do  just  as  well  observing  from  our 
broad  fiat-bottomed  boat  as  the  man  in  the  frail 
little  craft  whose  greatest  breadth  is  scarce 
three  feet  in  its  widest  part,  while  its  bottom 
rarely  exceeds  two.  These  little  boats  are 
doubled-bowed.  usually  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
and  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  have  a 
single  seat  a  little  in  front  of  the  centre,  and 
usually  an  air-tight  compartment  at  each  end. 
They  are  propelled  by  a  pole,  or  paddle.  The 
pole  is  widely  folked  at  the  end  and  some  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  wonder- 
fully the  little  craft  can  be  wielded  through  and 
over  in  and  out  among  the  dense  tall  reeds  by 
its  use  in  adept  hands. 

The  marsh  was  alive  with  crafts  of  all  kinds, 
plying  through  the  tangle  and  maze  of  Zizania, 
lily-pads  and  the  host  of  other  marsh-loving 
plants,  and  bang-,  bang  rang  the  guns  continu- 
ally.    All  were   after  Rail  or  Ortolan,  but  most 
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The  Sora.     (From  Audubon.) 


of  them  killed  Reed  Birds,  English  Sparrows 
and  Red-wing's.  Yea,  one  boat  even  boasted  of 
a  number  of  young  Black  Terns. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  tiny  skiffs  ply 
through  the  tall  wild  rice.  The  tide  was  high, 
and  every  part  was  accessible  to  the  man  with 
the  skiff,  pole  and  brawn.  Along  the  shore,  and 
among  the  nearer  reed-beds,  waded,  struggled 
and  plunged  the  muddy  and  bedraggled  urchin, 
the  negro,  and  the  poor  class  of  sportsmen  who 
could  not  afford  to  rent  a  boat,  but  had  money 
to  feed  their  noisy  musket  with  its  charge  of 
powder  and  shot.  Bang,  bang,  bang,  all  morn- 
ing went  the  guns,  and  the  frightened  Reed 
Birds  could  be  seen,  passing  from  one  patch  of 
reeds  to  another,  only  to  be  frightened  on  by 
the  discharge  of  another  fowling  piece  Now 
and  then  a  Sora  would  wing  its  sluggish  flight 
from  some  clump  of  weeds  from  which  it  had 
been  frightened,  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  charge 
of  shot. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  gunners  fre- 
quented the  marsh  between  the  B.  &  P.  R.  R. 
Bridge  and  Bennings.  In  fact  so  many  were 
present  here,  that  it  seemed  as  though  naught 
could  escape  the  mass  of  shooting  humanity. 

Drs.  Coues  and  Prentiss,  in  the  Avifauna 
Columbiana,  describe  a  day  at  Rail  shooting.  It 
pictures  the  hunt  of  the  day,  as  well  as  it  did 
that  of  twenty  years  ago.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  echo  it  in  part,  that  the  vicissitudes  .>f 
our  marsh  birds,  may  be  known  from  the  mouths 
of  such  eminent  authorities  as  these. 

"If  any  interested  reader  wishes  to  get  a  good 
days  Rail  shooting  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
let  him  make  his  arrangements  to  try  it  upon 
the  1st  of  September.  On  this  day  the  law  pro- 
tecting the  birds  expires;  up  to  this  time  they 
have  not  been  disturbed,  and  are  consequently 
very  abundant  upon  the  open  marshes.  Wait 
for  one  week  and  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  secure 


one    dozen    birds,   as    it    is  on   September  1  to 

bag   ten  dozen.     The   boat   and  pusher  must  be 

engaged    a    week    or    two    before  the  appointed 

time." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

"The  boat  which  is  used  in  Rail  shooting  is  of 
peculiar  construction,  and  especially  adapted  to 
forcing  a  way  through  the  tangled  reeds.  In 
local  vernacular  it  is  a  'skiff',  and  is  a  ticklish- 
looking  affair  for  two  men  to  navigate  in  stand- 
ing up.  And  indeed  it  is  a  ticklish  affair,  as 
the  greenhorn  will  be  likely  to  learn  in  his  first 
attempt   at  Rail  shooting."     *         *         * 

"In  getting  into  one  of  these  little  crafts  for 
the  first  time  the  sensation  is  one  of  insecurity, 
and  the  feeling  is  well  expressed  by  the  phrase 
in  common  use,  that  "you  must  part  your  hair 
in  the  middle"  to  avoid  an  upset.  The  sports- 
man gets  in  first  and  sits  upon  the  middle  seat, 
with  his  guns  and  ammunition  in  front  of  him. 
He  should  have  two  guns  and  not  less  than  300 
loaded  shells;  two  guns,  to  change  when  one 
becomes  too  hot  to  handle, 
■x-  #  *  -x-  *  *  * 

"When  the  birds  have  not  been  much  disturbed 
they  will  be  found  feeding  all  over  the  marsh; 
ami  as  the  centres  are  more  easily  accessible 
to  the  boat  these  are  first  gone  over,  and  as 
many  birds  secured  as  possible.  This  drives 
them  to  such  shelter  as  they  can  find  in  thick 
patches  of  tall  reeds  and  tangled  saw-grass  and 
wanquapins  usually  found  along  the  edges  of  the 
river  and  of  the  guts.  These  covers  must  then 
be  beaten  as  the  tide  begin-,  to  fall.  The  boat 
is  run  along  the  edges  and  the  reeds  beaten 
willi  a  pole,  by  which  means  many  birds  are 
frightened  into  taking  flight  and  secured. 

So  they  go.  gliding  through  the  marsh,  and 
the  birds  begin  to  rise.  Now  both  the  pusher 
and  the  shooter  have  all  they  can  attend  to. 
Birds    rise    in   front,    to  the    right,  to    the    left, 
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behind;  the  greenhorn  becomes  excited,  con- 
fused; doesn't  know  which  to  shoot  at;  fires 
almost  at  random;  misses  oftener  than  he  hits; 
swears  at  his  gun,  at  his  shells,  at  the  unfortu- 
nate pusher,  at  everything  hut  himself,  who 
alone  is  at  fault,  and  not  unlikely  tumbles 
overboard.  If  he  is  of  the  right  mettle,  however, 
he  soon  settles  down  to  work,  deliberately  picks 
his  bird  each  time,  and  then  there  is  but  little 
more  missing. 

Sometimes  birds  will  get  up  behind  him  and 
out  of  the  range  of  his  vision.  The  pusher 
cries  '"Mark"  when  he  wheel-,  and  tires.  Nor 
has  the  pusher  a  sinecure;  he  advances,  stops 
for  a  loading,  goes  forward,  backwards,  zigzag- 
ging, retrieving  the  game;  and  so  it  continues 
until  the  retreating  tide  forces  the  skill  from 
the  marsh." 

With  the  outgoing  tide  the  sound  of  dis- 
charges diminished  more  and  more,  and  there 
was  quite  alull  when  ebb  had  reached  its  lowest 
mark. 

Swallows  of  divers  kinds  were  now  gracefully 
skimming  over  the  stream,  and  the  extensive 
wild  rice  flats.  They  had  returned  to  their 
favorite  hunting  grounds  from  which  they  had 
been  frightened  by  the  incessant  tiring.  What 
a  different  picture  these  winged,  peacefully  glid- 
ing denizens  of  the  air  presented  from  the 
fretted,  frightened,  calling-,  i-est  and  peace 
seeking  birds  of  the  morning. 

If  some  of  the  men  who  carried  away  among' 
their  bag,  some  of  their  little  forms  that  day  as 
mangled  corpses,  which  they,  no  doubt,  termed 
meat,  had  studied  the  birds  a  little  more  closely. 
and    had   tried    to    gain    an    insight    into    their 


domestic  affairs,  I  think  they  would,  like  myself, 
perchance,  have  exchanged  the  gun  for  a 
camera  and  carried  home  some  scenes  of  wild 
life,  much  more  pleasing  and  interesting  than 
the  remains  of  the  feathered  bits  of  life,  which 
furnished  them  with  just  one  small  morsel,  a 
single  mouthful,  at  the  price  of  a  happy  joyous 
life. 

Here  and  there  a  Maryland  Yellow-throat  was 
sneaking  among  the  weeds  or  a  curious  Marsh 
Wren  who  has  escaped  being  shot,  peered  inquir- 
ingly at  us  as  we  glided  by,  wondering  very 
likely  what  all  this  hubbub  was  about.  The  Red- 
wings, Mob., links  and  English  Sparrows  had 
had  their  lesson  and  heeded  it.  They  kept  their 
distance  admirably  well.  There  was  no  ap- 
proaching them  now-,  and  I  hope  they  will  trans- 
mit the  lesson  to  their  offspring  if  they  live  to 
have  them. 

At  the  railroad  bridge  we  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised! Whole  strings  of  swallows  had  come  to 
rest  for  a  pace,  from  the  chase.  Hundreds  of 
Bank  Swallows,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  White- 
bellied,  Rough-winged,  and  the  beautiful,  ever 
graceful  Barn  Swallows  were  seated  side  by 
side  as  our  picture  will  show. 

We  watched  the  Bank  Swallows  all  summer. 
We  greeted  them  on  their  arrival  in  spring  and 
were  happy  to  view  them  busily  engaged  in 
digging  their  homes  into  the  rain-stained  clay 
bank.  Each  day  when  the  setting  sun  hearlded 
the  evening  hour,  we  were  pleased  to  see 
their  fairy  forms  glide  swiftly  o'er  the 
waters,  dropping  ever  and  anon  to  touch  their 
dainty  breasts  against  its  calm  cool  surface  and, 
rising  shake  themselves,  and  dip,  and  dip  again. 


Bank  Swallows.    (Photographed  by  Bartsch.) 
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We  were  happy  when  the  colony  appeared 
larger  for  then  we  knew,  that  the  oft  returning' 
birds  were  bringing  food  to  the  chattering 
young  which  soon  showed  their  faces  at  the 
burrow's  mouth.  Then  came  the  glorious  time 
of  the  first  flight  of  the  first  short  anxious  dis- 
tance covered.  Then  the  trip  to  the  wires  from 
which  post  all  future  lessons  were  taught  by 
example.  All  these  and  many  other  interesting 
points  would  they  have  noted,  had  they  only 
been  willing  to  observe. 

Another  pretty  picture  greeted  our  eyes  a 
little  below  the  New  Bridge.  Here  a  pair  of 
Pied-billed  Grebes  better  known  as  Hell-divers 
were  disporting  themselves  upon  a  mass  of 
floating  Ceratophyllum  from  which  the}'  glided 
gentl}'  beneath  the  surface  and  deftly  evaded 
all  our  attempts  to  get  a  picture  of  them. 
Little  use  it  would  be  to  expose  a  plate  at  the 
bill  of  a  Grebe,  particularly  if  that  was  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  distant.  Rarely  ever  did 
they  project  their  necks  above  the  surface  when 
within  gun  range.  These  birds  possess  the 
power  of  raising  and  sinking  their  bodies  to  a 
most  wonderful  degree.  This  changing  of 
specific  gravity  is  a  gift  possessed  by  all  of  the 
divers,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  many  of  the 
other  water  fowls. 

Another  lovely  picture  which  our  camera 
failed  to  record  was  a  Kingfisher  poised  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  per- 
fectly stationary,  his  wings  rapidly  fanning  the 
air  as  he  surveyed  the  liquid  medium  beneath 
him.  He  had  evidently  espied  some  small  fish 
as  he  was  passing,  and  was  now  poising  for 
for  a  strike.  Swift  as  a  flash  he  dropped 
down,  diving  beneath  the  surface,  reappear- 
ings  hortly  with  his  catch  firmly  held  in  his 
long,  strong  bill.  He  bore  his  prey  to  a  low 
dead  willow  limb  on  shore,  where  we  carefully 
stalked  him  to  take  a  snap  which  resulted  in  a 
tiny  image  of  the  bird  upon  our  plate.  Several 
Green  Herons  were  feeding  along  shore  and  re- 
treated hastily  to  the  dense  willow  cover  as  we 
silently  approached  too  near  to  suit  their  fancy. 

Three  other  birds  deserve  a  mention  before 
we  leave  the  marsh.  The  Osprey — two  of  which 
were  seen  sailing  grandly  about  the  open  waters, 
in  spite  of  all  the  din  and  noise,  now  and  then 
stopping,  poising  for  a  moment  and  plunging 
into  the  waters,  sending  it  in  a  merry  spray  from 


their  quivering  pinions  as  they  emerge  from  the 
sparkling  deep. 

The  Osprey  does  not  shift  its  center  of  gravity 
when  it  poises  above  the  water  as  does  the  King- 
fisher, whose  body  changes  almost  to  a  vertical 
from  the  horizontal  position  as  he  preparee  for  a 
plunge.  Neither  does  the  Osprey  dive  headfirst 
as  does  the  Kingfisher;  but  he  plunges  into  the 
water  with  wings  extended  widely  upward; 
clutching'  his  prey  with  his  powerful  outstretch- 
ed talons.  Twice  this  day  did  I  have  a  chance 
to  snap  my  camera  at  the  Osprey  as  he  emerged, 
each  time  with  a  small  catfish;  but  only  one  of 
my  pictures  shows  the  bird,  and  that,  decidedly  in 
miniature.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  every  fish 
which  I  have  seen  the  Osprey  catch  about  Wash- 
ington, and  have  been  close  enough  to  deter- 
mine has  proved  to  be  catfish.  I  have  several 
times  surprised  the  bird  into  dropping  his  prey 
by  approaching"  the  spot  where  he  was  enjoying 
his  catch  unobserved,  and  each  time  have  found 
it  to  be  a  catfish.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  I 
found  him  less  exacting  as  far  as  food  was  con- 
cerned, for  there,  I  have  often  noticed  one 
seeking  a  dead  limb  with  a  small  water-snake  in 
its  talons. 

A>  evening  drew  near,  and  the  many  pretty 
dragon-flies  which  had  been  whirring  about  the 
reeds  were  each  seeking  a  resting  place  for  the 
night,  just  before  the  Night  Hawk  and  Bats 
were  leaving  their  retreat  to  hunt  the  marsh,  a 
Great  Blue  Heron  dropped  in.  and  with  calm 
and  measured  strides  beat  back  and  forth  in  the 
shallow  water,  now  and  then  unlimbering  his 
graceful  position  long  enough  to  inspect  some 
near  by  object  and  perchance  make  a  few 
vicious  stabs  at  some  luckless  bit  of  animation 
which  he  called  his  game,  only  to  resume  his 
majestic  strides  a  moment  after.  Night  Herons, 
single,  in  pairs  or  threes,  were  directing  their 
flight  to  different  parts  of  the  marsh;  all  were 
coming  from  a  northeasterly  direction.  I 
have  been  watching  this  Night  Heron  fligiit  for 
several  years,  and  strongly  suspect  a  roosting 
place  of  these  most  beautiful  birds,  perhaps 
even  within  the  bounds  of  the  District,  and 
shall  inquire  into  it  a  little  more  closely  when 
autumn  frosts  will  have  robbed  our  trees  of  their 
foliage,  and  perhaps  another  year  may  furnish 
a  set  of  photos  and  facts  concerning  the  home- 
life  of  Nycticorax  nycticorax  ncsvius. 


IDLE  HOURS  AT  IDLEWILD 

OR  OBSERVATIONS  IN  CENTRAL  MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

By  Milton  S.  Ray. 


I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  two  weeks  in 
June,  (1900,)  among-  the  redwoods  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Sur  River  in  central  Monterey 
County.  The  country  is  very  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, and  the  timber  (principally  redwood, 
alder,  laurel,  madrone,  sycamore,  live  and  tan- 
bark  oak)  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  river  bottoms 
and  a  short  distance  up  the  adjacent  hillsides. 
Above  this  is  a  rocky  area  covered  with  sage- 
brush and  chamisal. 

For  several  miles  along  the  river  birds  of 
mountain   and  valley  intergrade.     I  frequently 


noticed  the  California  Jay  (Aphelocoma  califor- 
nica)  and  Blue-fronted  Jay  (Cyanocitta  stelleri 
frontalis},  and  also  the  California  Partridge 
(Lophortyx  californica)  and  Plume  Mountain 
Partridge  (Oreortyx  pictus  plumiferus)  in  the 
same  locality.  It  is  claimed  that  the  last  is  not 
found  below  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet,  yet  two 
miles  from  the  ocean  along  the  North  Fork  I 
noticed  a  number  of  them,  and  found  some  egg 
shells  in  the  sage-brush  above  the  river.  Of  all 
the  birds  the  noisy  Blue-fronted  Jay  was  the 
commonest.     On  June  13th,  while  fishing  on  the 
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pond  near  by  a  pair  of  clucks  [Anas  boschasf) 
South  Fork  two  miles  above  camp,  I  noticed  a 
nest  in  a  laurel  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river. 
Approaching-,  the  parent  quietly  stole  off  the 
nest  and  disappeared  in  the  heavy  timber.  It 
was  placed  far  out  on  the  end  of  a  branch,  and 
was  composed  of  twig's,  mud  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  fine  rootlets.  Although  this  was  a 
very  late  date,  it  contained  no  eggs. 

One  morning  a  trip  was  taken  down  the  river 
to  the  mouth,  along-  the  ocean  shore  to  the  Big 
Sur  River,  returning  to  camp  by  a  mountain 
road.  On  leaving  camp  we  were  greeted  with 
the  loud  chatter  of  the  Blue-fronted  Jay.  Cali- 
fornia Creepers  (Cerlhia  familiaris  occidentalis), 
and  California  Chickadees  [Parus  rufescem 
lectus)  were  quietly  searching  the  branches  for 
their  breakfast  of  larvae  and  insects,  and  from 
a  dead  twig  Vigor's  Wren  I  Thryothorus  b, 
kit  spil  urus  i  gave  forth  a  burst  of  melody.  Cali- 
fornia Woodpeckers  (Melanerpes  formicivorus 
bairdi)  are  crying  from  the  dead  treetops,  and 
occasionally  in  the  tall  redwoods  a  Band-tailed 
Pigeon  (Columba  fasciata)  was  seen  high  above 
the  forest  giants:  -caring  in  graceful  circles, 
was  a  pair  of  Western  Red-tails  [Bnteo  borealis 
calurus),  and  ever  and  anon  came  their  loud  cry 
keah.  Continuing  along  the  river,  we  saw  a 
Western  Wood  Pewee  (Contopus  richardsoni)  at 
his  post  in  an  alder  and  Towhees  (both  Pipilo 
maculatus  megalonyx  and  Pipilo  fuscus crissalis) 
scudded  to  the  brush.  A  Red-shafted  Flicker 
[Colaptes  cafer)  left  a  dead  sycamore,  and  the 
nest  fifteen  feet  up  contained  five  fresh  egg—. 
and,  curiously  enough,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  in  the  softer  decayed  wood  was  a  nest  of 
the    California     Chi  with     four    young. 

Passing-  a  deserted  cabin,  a  Black  Pewee 
[Sayornis  nigricans)  announced  his  presence  by 
a  feeble  "peweet"  and  a  bob  of  the  tail,  anil  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  plastered  against  the  wall. 
was  the  nest,  and  four  large  young.  The  only 
trees  now  besides  the  thick  brush  were  the 
alder,  willow  and  scrub-oak. 

Black-headed  Grosbeak-  {Habia  melanoce- 
phala),  Russet-backed  Thrushes  (Hylocichla  ustu- 
lata),  Yellow  Warblers  i  Dendroica  aestiva),  Pilea- 
ted  Warbler-  i  Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata),  Cali- 
fornia Bush-tits  (Psaltriparus  minimus  califor- 
nicus),  Mourning  Dove-  (Zenaidura  macroura), 
Song  Sparrows  [Melospiza  fasciatal)  and  Park- 
man's  Wren  i  Troglodytes  aedon  parkmanii)  were 
abundant,  and  an  occasional  Belted  Kingfisher 
[Ceryle  alcyon),  Roadrunner  (Geococcyx  cali/or- 
nimiits)  and  Green  Heron  [Ardea  virescens)  were 
seen. 

Further  on,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  Mon- 
terey cvpress  trees.  stood  an  occupied  house, 
and  a  number  of  barns.  Here  birds  which  fre- 
quent the  habitations  of  man  were  numerous. 
Arkansas  Kingbirds  (Tyrannus  verticalis), 
House  Finches  i  Carpodacus  mexicanns frontalis), 
Brewer's  Blackbirds  (Scolecophagus  cyanoce- 
phalus),  Willow  Goldfinches  (.  Xstragalinus  tristis 
salicamans)  and  Arkansas  Goldfinches  (Astra- 
galinus  psaltria)  were  observed.  A  number  of 
nests  were  noticed;  one  of  the  House  Finch  con- 
tained unspotted  eggs.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  among  the  rocks  a  pair  of  Killdeers  (jEgia- 
litis   vociferus)   were  nesting,   and  from  a  large 


took  flight.  Near  the  mouth,  where  a  sage-bush 
canon  extends  to  the  river  bottom,  Sage  Thrash- 
ers (Oroscoptes  mon/anus)  were  abundant,  and 
in  the  low  scrubby  willows  were  the  nests  made 
of  twigs  and  lined  with  rootlets.  At  the  head 
of  these  arid  canons  the  merry  little  Canon 
Wren  t  Catherpes  mexicanus  conspersus)  shares  its 
lonely  habitat  with  the  ratlesnake. 

Where  a  grassy  plain  extends  along  the  shore 
up  to  the  foothills,  the  Mexican  Horned  Lark 
[Otocoris  alpestris  chrysolama)  and  the  Western 
Meadowlark  (Stumella  magna  neglecta^  were 
seen  in  large  numbers.  About  the  beginning 
of  June  the  former  were  noticed  in  small  flocks, 
and  two  weeks  later  a  number  of  nests  were 
found  containing-  fresh  eggs.  The  nests  were 
placed  in  hollows  among-  the  grass  and  scantily 
lined  with  fine  grasses.  Nearly  opposite  the 
Point  Sur  Lighthouse  an  unfamiliar  bird  attract- 
ed 1113-  attention.  On  shooting,  it  proved  to  be 
a  Western  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (Ammodramus 
savannarmn  perpallidus)  and  dissection  show- 
ed they  were  breeding-.  They  were  somewhat 
scarce,  but  two  pairs  being-  seen.  Further  on  we 
came  to  a  bridge  over  a  dry  creek  bed,  and  as 
we  approached,  a  perfect  cloud  of  Cliff  Sparrows 
(Petrochelidon  lunifrons)  rose  in  the  air.  Al- 
though it  was  only  110  feet  across,  we  counted 
nearly  one  hundred  nests.  Some  were  freshly 
built,  many  with  eggs,  and  others  with  young. 
These  birds  seemed  to  show  a  decided  preference 
for  the  sides  of  tall  straw  stalks  as  feeding 
grounds  and  large  flocks  were  observed,  alwavs 
riving-  about  one  side.  In  the  willows,  along 
these  creek  beds,  the  Lazuli  Bunting (Cyanospiza 
amoena)  was  common,  and  the  young  in  most 
cases  had  left  the  nest.  About  two  miles  further 
on  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Big-  Sur  River 
where  a  number  of  nests  with  young  of  Nuttall's 
Sparrow  (Zonoirichia  leucopkrys  nuttalli  were 
found.  American  Crows  (Corvus  americanus) 
were  numerous,  nesting,  as  they  generally  do,  in 
laurel  trees. 

Suddenly,  without  warning.  Old  Sol  sank 
behind  the  horizon,  and  we  started  for  camp. 
Squirrels  scurried  in  front  of  us  as  we  returned, 
arrd  a  pair  of  Mexican  Horned  Larks  were  alter- 
nately flying  arrd  alighting  ahead  of  us.  As  we 
reached  the  summit,  we  heard  the  loud  rollick- 
ing- call  of  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak,  and  the 
soft  though  clear  ventriloquistic  notes  of  the 
Russet-backed  Thrush  down  the  canon,  and  one 
was  loath  to  leave  this  pleasant  spot  with  its 
varied  and  interesting  bird  life. 

While  in  Monterey,  on  our  way  dowrr,  irr  a 
large  salt  water  pond  I  noticed  a  number  of  Red 
Phalaropes  (Crymophilus  fulicarius).  On  ap- 
proaching, several  more  flew  from  the  tules, 
where  they  had  been  feeding,  and  hovered  over 
my  head.  Returning  to  Monterey  on  June  15th, 
I  agaiir  visited  this  poird,  but  not  a  Phalarope 
was  to  be  seerr. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the 
avifauna  of  Monterey  and  Idlewild.  At  Monte- 
rey the  pine  arrd  cypress  are  the  principle  trees 
while  these  are  both  absent  at  Idlewild,  25  miles 
down  the  coast,  where  the  redwood  predominates 
arrd  a  number  of  birds  seen  at  Monterey  are  not 
to  be  found  at  Idlewild  and  vice  versa. 
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A  GROSBEAK  COLONY. 
By  Verdi  BurTch,  Perm  Yan,  N.  Y. 


In  the  early  days  of  my  study  of  birds  I  con- 
sidered the  beautiful  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
quite  rare  in  this  eounty,  though  I  now  think 
that  they  may  have  nested  here  in  certain  local- 
ities at  that  time.  However,  I  saw  but  3  or  4  in- 
dividuals from  1882  to  188').  On  July  14.  1889,  I 
saw  a  pair,  male  and  female  about  a  patch  of 
alders  near  Branchport,  N.  Y.,  then  I  saw  them 
again  July  21  and  23  at  the  same  place,  and  am 
sure  they  must  have  nested  there. 

But  it  was  not  until  June  2,  1895,  that  I  met 
with  a  Groshbeak  at  home  on  its  nest.  On  this 
memorable  day  Mr.  C.  F.  Stone  and  myself  were 
exploring  a  new  part  (to  us)  of  Potter  Swamp, 
a  large  tract  of  swampy  woodland  consisting  of 
elm,  ash,  oak,  maple,  and  in  some  parts  eldar, 
tamaras  and  a  few  pine  trees.  It  is  about  9 
miles  long  by  y2  to  1  mile  broad,  and  is  watered 
by  a  small  stream.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  the  hills  on  either  side  at  this  season  of 
the  year  being  covered  with  growing  crops,  with 
here  and  there  a  small  piece  of  woods  making  a 
fine  setting  for  the  numerous  farm  buildings. 

We  had  been  hard  at  work  exploring  the  in- 
terior of  the  swamp,  and  as  we  met  with  nothing 
of  interest,  we  came  out  to  the  edge  where  the 
thick  woods  were  replaced  by  acres  of  elder- 
berry busries  with  some  pussy  willows  and  wild 
currant  bushes  interspersed  with  coarse  grass 
with  scatering  maples,  elms  and  scrub  oaks. 
Soon  Stone  called  to  me,  and  on  going  to  him  I 
saw  in  a  bunch  of  bushes  a  nest  of  rootlets  lined 
with  timothy  grass,  with  a  male  Grosbeak  sit- 
ting onto  it.  He  allowed  us  to  approach  real 
close,  then  slipped  off  revealing  four  handsome 
eggs  which  were  bluish-green,  thickly  spotted 
with  reddish-brown.  We  searched  the  vacinity 
thoroughly,  but  could  find  no  more  nests  or 
birds. 

May  24,  1896,  we  visited  the  locality  again, 
and  found  a  nest  containing  5  eggs,  and  again 
on  May  31,  when  we  found  a  nest  with  4  eggs. 
The  female  was  on  this  nest,  and  allowed  me  to 
approach  within  2  feet  of  her — before  she  left 
the  nest. 

In  May,  1897,  we  named  this  part  of  the 
swamp  "Grosbeak  Colony".     At  this  time  there 


were  about  25  nests  there,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  placed  in  the  elderberry  bushes,  and  were 
from  4  to  6  feet  from  the  ground.  An  occa- 
sional nest  was  placed  in  bushes  father  back  in 
the  swamp,  and  some  were  1<>  to  15  feet  from  the 
ground.  We  found  the  male  incubating  on 
nearly  one-half  of  the  nests,  and  either  bird 
would  invariably  stick  to  the  nest  until  we  could 
almost  touch  them,  then  they  would  slip  off  and 
keep  near  us  uttering  their  sharp  Peek-Peek. 

In  1898  and  1899  there  were  but  five  or  six 
pairs  breeding  here,  but  I  found  several  pairs 
nesting  in  another  swamp  a  few  miles  distant, 
and  here  their  nests  were  sometimes  placed  in 
tamaras  trees  10  and  15  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  song  of  the  Grosbeak  is  pure  and  remarka- 
bly sweet,  and  is  one  of  the  most  joyous  bird 
songs  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time  that  I  heard 
its  song.  Stone  and  I  were  in  this  same  swamp 
early  in  May,  wading  about  among  stumps  and 
logs  knee  deep  in  the  mud  and  water,  when 
suddenly  from  a  tree  above  us  was  commenced 
such  a  sweet  song,  and  looking  up  we  saw  a 
male  Grosbeak  in  all  his  glory  of  black,  white 
and  rose  color,  his  whole  form  quivering  with 
the  ecstercy  of  that  happy  song.  We  stood 
there  spell-bound  until  the  singer  had  finished, 
and  vanished  into  the  depths  of  the  swamp.  No 
words  can  express  the  exquisite  beauty  of  that 
song. 

Breeding  in  company  with  the  Grosbeaks  at 
"the  colony"  were  Yellow  Warblers  in  great 
numbers,  several  pairs  of  Catbirds,  Robins, 
Scarlot  Tanagers,  Black-billed  Cuckoos,  Red- 
eyed  Vireos,  Baltimore  Orioles,  Wilson's 
Thrushes,  Mourning  Doves,  and  on  June  6,  1897, 
I  found  a  nest  of  Cedar  Waxwing  only  4'i  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  an  elderberry  bush  at  the 
edge  of  the  bushes,  a  few  pairs  of  Red-wing 
Blackbirds  had  their  nests,  and  back  in  the 
swamp  American  Redstarts  were  common,  nest- 
ing in  saplings,  and  several  pairs  of  Maryland 
Yellow-throats  had  their  nests  safely  hidden  in 
turfs  of  grass.  We  found  here  also,  two  young 
Woodcock  which  were  but  a  few  days  old. 


WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— VI. 
By  Theodore  Gill,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Con tin ued  from  Vol.  I\ ',  page  171.) 


"Let  me  however  urge  upon  you  one  advise 
which,  for  your  own  sake,  I  should  be  sorry  you 
despised.  It  is  to  characterize  yourself,  or  get 
some  friend  to  do  so  for  you,  all  your  new 
species.  The  specimens,  you  tell  me,  are  now 
in  England,  &  the  task  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  I  urge  this,  because  you  may  not  be 
aware  that  a  new  species,  deposited  in  a  musuem, 
is  of  no  authority  whatsoever,  until  its  name  and 
character  are  published.  I  have  repeatedly  set 
my  face  against  such  authorities,  so  has  Mr. 
Vigors,  so  has  Ch.  Bonaparte,  and  on  this  head 
we  are  all  perfectly  unanimous.     Unless,  there- 


fore, this  is  done,  you  will,  I  am  fearful,  loose 
the  credit  of  discovering  nearly  all  the  new 
species  you  possess,  and  this  I  again  repeat,  for 
your  own  sake  I  should  be  sorry  for.  To  me.  in- 
dividually, your  not  doing  so,  would  rather  be 
advantageous. 

"The  more  a  book  is  quoted,  the  more  is  its 
merits  admitted,  and  its  authority  established, 
it  was  on  this  account  I  so  repeatedly  requested 
the  use  only,  of  a  copy  of  your  book,  that  it 
might  have  been  cited  in  "Northern  Zoology" 
not  having  it — I  could  not  therefore  mention 
it, 
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"I  shall  always  be  as  thankful  to  you  as  for- 
merly for  any  information  on  the  habits,  econo- 
my, and  manners  of  birds;  but,  as  to  species,  I 
want  not,  nor  do  I  ever  ask,  the  opinions  of  any 
one.  that  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  enter- 
taining peculiar  ideas  on  that  subject,  you  must 
not  feel  surprised  at  my  differing  from  you  in 
almost  ever}'  instance.  My  reasons  will  always 
be  laid  before  the  public.  In  the  present  case, 
we  totally  differ  about  species  of  Woodpeckers. 
I  shall  not,  however  propitiate  a  favourable 
opinion  from  you.  or  any  one,  by  a  compliment 
and  therefore  I  will  wait  for  some  species  which 
you  yourself  will  admit,  which  I  shall  then  give 
your  name  to.  lam  rather  glad  you  did  not  accepl 
my  offer,  for  I  am  now  assisting  in  bringing  out 
an  Octavo  edition  of  Wilson,  by  SirWJardine 
which  will  be  arranged  according  to  my  nomen- 
clature. 

Yours  my  dr  Sir 

Very  faitliy 

W  Sw  UN  son" 

Dr.  Cones  adds  that  "though  the  proposed 
literary  partnership  thus  fell  through,  the  two 
men  continued  on  the  most  friendly  personal 
terms.  Audubon  repeatedly  speaks  handsomely 
of  his  friend  Swainson  in  his  Journals;  they 
were  often  together,  both  in  England  and  in 
France;  each  dedicated  a  new  species  to  the 
other;  and  one  of  the  most  complimentary  re- 
views Audubon's  wovk  ever  received  was  from 
Swainson's  pen." 

These  comments  of  Coues  might  leave  a  mis- 
taken idea  in  the  reader's  mind  if  not  explained. 
As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  "most  com- 
plimentary" review  referred  to  was  written  by 
Swainson  before  he  saw  Audubon,  the  notices 
in  the  Journal  were  entered  during  Audubon's 
first  visit  to  England,  and  then  only  was  there 
any  intimate  intercourse.  Swainson.  in  his  Pre- 
liminary' Discourse,  in  his  work  on  Birds,  and  in 
his  Taxidermy,  animadverted  on  Audubon's  work 
and  it  is  probable  at  least  that  he  cherished  a 
grudge  against  his  former  intimate  friend.  At 
least,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  two  ever  met 
or  had  personal  intercourse  with  each  other  or  that 
Audubon  paid  a  visit  of  several  days  to  Swain- 
son after  his  letter.  Swainson's  vanity  and 
sensitiveness  must  have  been  sadly  wounded  by 
the  reflection  that  his  name  was  not  considered 
an  offset  to  any  subtraction  from  Audubon's  re- 
putation, but  both  were  too  much  men  of  the 
world  to  cease  communication  entirely  for  such 
a  cause. 

As  Coues  has  said,  later  Swainson  dedicated 
to  Audubon  a  Woodpecker  (Picus  Audubonii,* 
now  known  as  Dryobates  villosus  audubonii)  in 
1831,  and  Audubon  returned  the  compliment 
with  a  Warbler  (the  Sylvia  Swainsonii\  now 
called  Helinaia  or  Helmitheros%  Swainsonii)  in 
1834. 


Audubon  was  not  long  in  securing  the  services 
of  an  associate  less  punctilious  than  Swainson, 
and  he  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  William 
MacGillivray,  then  of  Edinburgh,  so  that  he 
might  consider  the  want  of  fruition  of  his  in- 
tercourse with  Swainson  a  "fortunate  failure." 

The  "Picus  audubonii,"  however,  was  a  con- 
ditional species  in  the  opinion  of  Swainson.  It 
was  based  on  a  specimen  of  "Picus  (Dendro- 
copusi  villosus"  from  Georgia  "intermediate  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  specimens  of  villosus 
and  the  Picus  querula  [sic!]  of  Wilson"  [— -Dry- 
obates  borealis\.  Swainson  had  "seen  but  one 
specimen."  He  dedicates  it  in  these  terms: 
"Should  it  eventually  prove  a  distinct  species, 
we  wish  to  record  it  by  the  name  of  our  friend, 
M.  Audubon,  whose  exquisite  Illustrations  of 
Birds  of  his  native  country  justly  entitles  him 
to  this  tribute  of  our  admiration;  and  we  trust 
our  friend  will  be  able  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  specimens  from  his  native  province 
(Louisiana),  to  establish  the  Pints  Audubonii  as 
a  species  in  his  great  work."§ 

Note  that  Swainson  ex-anglicizes  Audubon 
by  the  prefix  M. !  Like  some  other  Englishmen 
he  divided  civilized  mankind  into  two  great 
sections,  the  English-speaking  to  whom  the 
prefix  Mr.  was  restricted,  and  the  non-English 
on  whom  was  forced  the  denomination  of  M., 
whether    French,   German,   Spanish,    or   other. 

Audubon  repudiated  this  species.  In  1839  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  his  <  Ornithological  Biog- 
raphy, (p.  l'l-l.l  he  has  "Audubon's  Woodpecker, 
Picus  Auduboni,  Trudeau,"  and  at  the  end  of 
preliminary  remarks,  adds:  "My  friend  Mr. 
Swainson  has  also  named  after  me  a  wood- 
pecker, procured  in  Louisiana,  ||  but  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  only  an  immature  specimen  of  Picus 
pubescens."  All  recent  ornithologists,  however, 
concur  in  considering  the  Pirns  audubonii  of 
Swainson  and  that  of  Trudean  as  conspecific. 

This  adoption  by  Audubon  of  a  name  which 
he  well  knew  had  been  previously  used  for  a 
species  of  the  same  genus  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  his  want  of  appreciation  of  usage 
among  naturalists.  Indeed,  the  entire  history 
is  remarkable.  Trudeau.  in  his  "Description  of 
a  New  Species  of  Woodpecker"  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, (vii,  404-406,)  describes  the  "Picus  Au- 
duboni" as  a  new  species  without  any  reference 
to  Swainson.  He  claimed  that  "this  species 
resembles  the  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers  in 
plumage,  but  is  very  distinct,  and  is  interme- 
diate in  size  between  them.  It  seems  in  fact  to 
form  a  passage  from  the  Hairy  to  the  Downy 
Woodpecker."  It  was  based  on  a  single  bird 
killed  by  Trudeau  near  New  Orleans. 

The  descriptions  of  both  Swainson  and  Tru- 
deau have  been  read  with  specimens  of  the 
southern  Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  villosus 


*Fauna  Bor.-Am..  ii,  306. 

fOrn.  Bioi:.,  ii,  563. 

XHelmithi  TOh  has  been  transformed  into  UelmilUhotherus  by  Salvin  and  Godman  and  so  adopted  by  Sharpe  fCat.  Birds  B. 
M.,  X,  229).  But.  as  Prof  Augustus  C,  Merriam  has  shown.  HetmUheros  is  correctly  formed  and  in  accordance  "with  a  large 
number  of  models,  as  lexitheros".  There  is  "a  stem,  hetmi,  used  by  Aristotle,  which,  with  the  addition  of  -thtrus  [or  -theron] 
from  ther,  would  give  the  word  of  Rafinesque  exactly  and  legitimately." 

§Swainson  in  Fauna  Bor.  Am..  II.  306. 

flSwainson,  it  should  be  recalled,  claimed  Georgia  as  the  provenance. 
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audubonii),  the  typical  Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dryo- 
bates  villosus)  and  the  Downy  Woodpecker  (Dryo- 
bates pubescens)  for  comparison  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Swainson,  aswell  as  that  of  Audubon, 
is  applicable  to  the  first.  In  other  words  the 
two  authors  have  independently  (?)  given  the 
same  name  to  the  same  species,  and  that  name 
in  no  wise  suggested  by  any  characteristic  of 
the  bird!  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  and  it  is 
almost  equally  strange  if  Trudeau's  attention 
had  not  been  called  to  the  previous  use  of  the 
name  lie  adopted.  The  previous  use  would  have 
effectually  precluded  its  subsequent  use  for 
another  species,  as  Audubon  and  Trudeau  should 
have  known. 

This  treatment  of  the  Woodpecker  throws 
light  on  the  paragraph  in  Swainson's  letter 
respecting  difference  "about  species  of  wood- 
peckers.'* We  may  infer  that  Swainson  had 
shown  the  Woodpecker  in  question  to  Audubon 
and  proposed  to  name  it  after  him  and  that 
Audubon  suggested  that  it  was  the  young  of  the 
Downy  Woodpecker.  But  Swainson  did  not 
••wait  for  some  species"  which  Audubon  would 
"admit"  and  never  named  another  after  "out- 
friend,"  as  he  promised  to  do. 

The  species  dedicated  to  Swainson  was  not  a 
conditional  one  but  so  distinct  that  recent 
American  ornithologists  consider  it  to  be  the 
type  (and  only  representative)  of  a  distinct 
genus  Helinaia  of  Audubon.  Audubon  com- 
memorates Swainson  tints:""'  "To  none  of  my 
ornithological  friends  could  I  assuredly  with 
more  propriety  have  dedicated  this  species  than 
to  him.  the  excellent  and  learned,  whose  name 
you  have  seen  connected  with  it — to  him,  who 
has  himself  traversed  large  portions  of  Amer- 
ica,! who  has  added  so  considerably  to  the  list 
of  known  species  of  birds,  and  who  has  enrich- 
ed the  science  of  ornithology  by  so  many  valu- 
able works.  Surely  you  will  allow  that  on  none 
else  could  I  with  more  propriety  have  bestowed 
it." 

WORK    IX    CONNECTION    WITH   THE   BIRDS   OF   THE 
FAUNA    BOREALI    AMERICANA. 

In  the  first  half  of  1x2s  Swainson  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  Dr.  John  Richardson  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
volume  on  Birds  of  the  Fauna  Boreali-Ameri- 
cana  Richardson  had  accompanied  the  cele- 
brated Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  first  two  expe- 
ditions into  the  "fur  countries."  The  first  ex- 
pedition "was  formed  in  the  several  springs  of 
1820.  21  and  22,  on  the  Saskatchewan  at  Fort 
Enterprise  and  on  Great  Slave  Lake  respect ively; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  at  York  Factory  (lat. 
57°),  Hudson's  Bay."  The  second  expedition 
was  made  in  1826  and  1827.  <  in  this  expedition, 
in  1826  "birds  were  collected  at  Fort  Franklin, 
on  Great  Bear  Lake,"  and  in  1827  "at  Carlton 
and  Cumberland  House  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Saskatchewan."  Bird  collecting  was,  of  course 
a  mere  incident  of  these  expeditions.  "As  the 
entire  summer  of  each  year  was  spent  in  travel- 
ling," the  expeditionaires  did  not  reach  winter 
quartets  "until   after  almost   all   the  migratory 


birds  had  retired  to  the  southward.  Nothing 
could,  therefore,  be  done  beyond  securing  ex- 
amples of  the  few  resident  birds,  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  the  interval  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  which  occurred  between  the  first 
melting  of  the  snow  and  the  commencment  of 
the  summer  journey,  was  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  collecting-  birds."  All  the  specimens 
were  prepared  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Drum- 
nioiid.  his  assistant. 

The  collections  made  on  the  second  expedi- 
tions were  supplemented  by  others  and  thus  the 
material  was  secured  for  the  preparation  of 
"The  Birds"  of  the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana. 
That  work  "contains  two  hundred  and  forty 
species,  and  about  twenty-seven  in  addition  are 
described  by  Pennant  and  Vigors  of  inhabitants 
of  the  northwest  coast,  making  in  all  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven." 

The  work  was  divided  between  Rlchardons 
and  Swainson.  Richardson  himself  prepared 
the  descriptions  of  species  and  the  discussion  of 
their  geographical  distribution  and  did  his  part 
well.  He  deferred  to  Swainson  in  matters  of 
nomenclature  and  classification.  Swainson 
gave  the  outlines  of  his  classification,  and  sup- 
plied "Intoductory  Observations  on  the  Natural 
System"  (p.  lxi-lvi)  as  well  as  the  "preface" 
(p.  lvii-lviii).  He  also  added  comments  on  the 
families  and  on  many  of  the  species.  His  most 
important  contribution,  however,  was  the  illus- 
tration of  the  work.  lie  furnished  50  colored 
plates  (Nos.  24-73  of  the  whole  work)  and  41 
wood  cuts  representing  "parts"  of  external 
struct  ure. 

Swains. in  informs  us  that  this  work  "occu- 
pied no  inconsiderable  portion  of  two  years; 
while  impaired  health  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
secuting literary  engagements  previously  made, 
have  all  contributed  to  retard  the  publication." 
His  "Introductory  Observations''  were  dated 
July.  1831. 

Swainson  accepted  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment through  Richardson  fitting  recompense 
for  his  artistic  contributions.  It  appears  that 
he  not  only  made  the  drawings,  but  engaged  "in 
engraving  the  plates  of  the  work,  the  only  por- 
tion of  such  works",  says  Vigors  (Zool.  Mag. 
v.  203),  "on  which  there  is  ever  a  question  re- 
garding recompense,"  Vigors  thought  "he  was 
amply  paid  for  the  employment,"  but  gave  no 
data  on  the  subject.  .Swainson  objected  to  the 
statement  of  Vigors  (Mag.  iv,  334)  that  he  was 
"employed"  by  Richardson  and  obtained  from 
the  later  a  testimonial  that  he  had  "voluntarily 
and  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice  of  time,  and  a 
considerable  one  of  expense,  contributed  a  large 
and  most  material  part  of  the  letter  press  to 
that  work"  without  receiving  "any  pecuniary 
reward  forthese  exertions."    (Zool.  Mag.  iv.4s4). 

Swainson  was  enabled  to  increase  his  collec- 
tion from  the  specimens  that  came  under  his 
eye-..  Richardson  reported  that  "between  70 
and  so  species  had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Swain- 
son. by  permission  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs."  (F.  B. 
A.,  ii,  vi.) 


*Orn,  Biog.,  II,  564. 

tit  should  not  from  this  be  inferred  that  Swainson  ever  visited  North  America;  he  never  did. 
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THE  OSPREY  OR  FISHHAAVK;  ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS. 
By  Theodore  Gn.r.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"As  is  the  Osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature" 

Shakespeare,  Coriolanus.  IV,  7. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  conspicu- 
ous birds  along  portions  of  the  American  sea- 
board as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  some 
inland  waters  is  the  bird  known  as  the  Osprey 
or  Fishhawk.  The  sojourner  in  or  near  the  chief 
watering  places  of  the  New  Jersey  coast,  espe- 
cially Cape  May  or  Atlantic  City,  by  an  easy 
walk  or  ride  may  find  its  haunts  or  perhaps  may 
see  it  soaring  overhead  in  the  town  itself.  It  is 
readily  recognizable  in  flight  by  its  long  pointed 
wing's,  the  white  belly  and  the  white  head.  Its 
habits  are  especially  interesting  and  a  record  of 
them  will  now  be  given.     But  first,  its  place  in 


the  present  writer  has  not  revealed  any  evidence 
of  versatility  of  the  outer  toe. 

Pandion,  then,  beingthe  only  recognized  genus 
of  the  family,  really  needs  no  diagnosis  as  such. 
Nevertheless,  the  characteristics  which  are 
manifest  in  those  parts  from  which  generic 
characters  are  derived  from  groups  of  the  related 
family  of  Falconids  may  be  advantageously  set 
apart  from  those  of  minor  importance.  Instead 
of  giving  them  in  original  terms,  they  are 
mostly  translated  from  Savigny's  admirable 
diagnosis  in  which  they  are  compared  or  con- 
trasted with  those  of  other  genera  established  by 
himself.  This  diagnosis  will  be  found  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  any  that  has  been  framed  since 
and   deserves   reproduction    as   a   sample  of   the 


FLYING  OSPRKY  SEEN   FROM  BK.LOW. 
(Photographed  from  mounted  specimen  by  Paul  Bartsch  ) 


the  system  and  its  nomenclature  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

The  Osprey  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
"diurnal  birds  of  prey"  by  the  versatility  of  the 
outer  toes;  these,  in  a  state  of  rest,  may  be  carried 
forward  as  in  the  Falconids,  but  when  prey  is 
taken,  the  toes  are  generally  thrown  backwards 
so  that  the  capture  is  secured  by  the  claws 
ranked  in  opposite  pairs,  and  a  more  efficient 
grasping  instrument  is  thus  improvised. 

The  importance  of  this  character  was  first  ap- 
preciated, to  some  extent  at  least,  by  Bonaparte 
who  constituted  for  the  genus  the  subfamily 
Pandionini  and  he  was  followed  by  Sundevall. 
Later  R.  B.  Sharpe  not  only  elevated  this  group 
to  family  rank  (calling  it  Pandionida)  but  went 
to  the  extreme  of  differentiating  it  as  a  suborder 
["Pandiones").  To  family  rank  it  is  now  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  entitled  The  genus 
Pandion  appears  to  be  the  only  known  one  of 
that  family,  although  Dr.  Sharpe  in  his  latest 
work  (Handlist  of  Birds,  volume  i.  p.  279,  1899) 
still  combines  with  it  the  Indian  genus  Polioae- 
tiis.  That  type,  however,  appears  to  be  a  true 
Falconid  related  to  the  Bald  Eagle  [Halicectns]. 
as  it  has  been  claimed  to  be  by  Gurney,  Newton, 
and  Ridgway.     An  examination  of  the  skins  by 


best  ornithology  of  the  earliest  decade  of  the 
century.  The  only  liberty  that  has  been  taken 
is  a  slight  change  in  the  sequence  of  characters 
and  the  addition  of  certain  paragraphs  or  words, 
especially  those  descriptive  of  the  head  and  tibial 
feathers.  The  sequence  in  Savigny's  work  is  as 
follow.-:  L\iii\  Tongue,  Month.  Tarsi,  Toes, 
Claivs.  Wing,  Tail,  Eyes.  When  new  words  have 
been  injected  in  Savigny's  paragraphs,  they 
have    been   inclosed  in  brackets  [  ]. 

Savigny,  it  may  be  added,  ranked  Pandion  as 
a  genus  of  the  family  Falconid;e  in  an  enlarged 
sense;  the  family  was  called  by  him  "Les 
Eperviers.  Accipitres".  He  admitted  therein 
the  following  genera: 

AETI. 

5.  Aquila. 

6.  Halisetus. 

7.  Milvus. 

8.  Circus. 

9.  Da\'dalion. 


10.  Pandion. 

11.  Elanus. 

HIERACES. 

12.  Falco. 


The  sequence  and  combinations  of  the  genera 
will  give  an  idea  of  his  views  of  the  affinities  of 
the  genus — views  not  now  held. 
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OSPREY  SITTING. 
(Photographed  from  mounted  specimen  by  Paul  Bartsch.) 


PANDION. 


Synonymy. 


Pandion     Savigny     Desc.    de    l'Egypte:     Hist. 

Nat..   I,  Ire    partie  (incl.   Syst.  des  Oiseanx 

de  l'Egypte),  p.  95.  1809.* 
Triorches    Leach    Svst.    Cat.    Mam.,    etc.    Brit. 

Mus.,  p.  10,  1816. 
Balbusardus  Fleming  Hist.  Brit.  Animals,  p.  51, 

1828. 
Falco  sp.  Linne  and  old  Authors. 

Head  rather  large,  with  very  convex  forehead, 
and  with  rather  long  erectile  feathers  behind. 

Kves  approximated  to  the  beak,  almost  level 
with  the  head  [  a  lleur  de  tOte], 

Beak  quite  large,  nearly  straight  at  its  base, 
swollen  dorsally;  cere  lobed  below  the  nostrils, 
very  short,  hispid;  nostrils  lunulate,  oblique, 
nearly  longitudinal,  the  base  of  their  aperture 
patulous  and  the  upper  border  membranous  and 
very  thin;  /nicer  mandible  at  the  base  relieved 
by  a  feeble  crest. 

Mouth  scarcely  split  to  the  anterior  ang'le  of 
the  eye. 


Tongue  oblong,  quite  wide  toward  its  tip, 
simply  rounded  below,  its  surface  almost  smooth 
above  and  its  tip  thick  and  entire. 

Tibiae  with  densely  appressed  soft  short 
feathers  not  extending  to  the  tarsal  joints. 

Tarsi  very  robust  and  reticulated,  being  fur- 
nished on  both  faces  with  prominent  hard  small 
scales  [the  anterior  largest]  which  are  imbri- 
cate from  above  downwards  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face and  from  below  upwards  on  the  posterior. 

Toes  large,  rough  to  the  touch,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  membrane;  the  middle  little  larger  than 
the  lateral;  the  outer  larger  than  the  inner  and 
readily  versatile  backwards. 

Claws  equal,  very  large,  very  sharp-pointed, 
[approximately]  semi-circular,  all  rounded  and 
smooth  below;  that  of  the  middle  [toe]  never- 
theless with  a  saillant  ridge  along  its  inner 
[lower]  side. 

Wings  very  long  and  extending  beyond  the 
tail;  with  five  emarginated  primaries;  the  first 
scarcely  larger  than  the  fifth  and  both  much 
shorter  than  the  three  intervening;  the  third 
longest. 

Tail  [subtruncate  or  slightly  convex]  compos- 
ed of  [nearly]  even  feathers;  [outermost  shorter]. 


*As  the  reference  here  given  to  Savigny's  work  differs  from  some  authors'  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  first  volume 
of  the  "Description  de  1  Egypte"  devoted  to  Natural  History  (Histoire  Naturelle,  Tome  premier'  is  composed  of  four  parts,  each 
separately  paged.  The  fust  part  ("premiere  partie")  has  contributions  from  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire  (father  and  son). 
Savigny  and  Audou  n  The  other  parts  are  a'so  by  S.u  igny  w  ith  explanations  of  plates  by  Audouin.  The  only  ornithological 
contributions  are  in  the  first  and  third  parts  (1,  iv,  p.  I \v  1 1  j;  I .  i.  p.  251-324).  The  only  pages  on  which  Pandion  is  described  are 
on  I.  i.  p.  95-97     The  misleading  date  of  the  entire  volume  is  r8i  g 

Some  at  least  of  the  contributions  apparently  were  also  issued  with  special  pagination  and  title  pages.  Thus  the  refer- 
ence to  page  35  by  Prof(  ssm  Newton  would  correspond  with  page  95  of  the  entire  part  if  we  add  a  title  to  represent  pages  1 
and  2  of  the  separate. 

The  reference  to  page  272  by  Dr.  Sharpe  is  not  reconcilable  with  any  fact  known  to  the  writer.  (The  8vo  edition  is  not 
accessible 

See  also  Sherbom's  article  on  Savigny's  work  (P.  Z.  S.  1897,  pp.  283-2S8). 
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Comments. 

A    NEW   VOLUME. 

We  again  enter  into  a  new  volume  of  The 
Osprey — the  fifth  of  the  series.  The  same 
editors  will  attend  to  its  interests  and  add  to  its 
interest.  The  features  that  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  most  interesting  in  the  past 
volume  are  the  personal  notices  and  biographies. 
These,  consequently,  will  be  continued  and  per- 
haps amplified  in  the  new  one. 

swainson's  correspondence. 

The  biography  of  William  Swainson  was  in- 
tended originally  to  be  completed  in  four  num- 
bers, but  the  materials  for  the  undertaking  were 
found  to  be  so  entertaining-  and  important  for 
the  history  of  ornithology  and  zoology  generally 
that  we  have  willingly  yielded  to  the  requests  of 
subscribers  to  the  magazine  and  enlarged  its 
scope.  It  will  be  continued  through  several 
numbers  more— how   many  will   depend   on  cir- 


cumstances. It  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  recently  the  Linnean  Society  of  London 
has  obtained  a  large  collection  of  letters  cover- 
ing part  of  the  correspondence  of  Swainson,  or 
rather  with  Swainson,  from  his  youth  to  the 
period  of  his  departure  from  England  for  his 
New  Zealand  home.  It  is  reported  that  this  cor- 
respondence was  purchased  from  a  daughter  of 
Swainson,  who  had  returned  to  England,  for 
the  sum  of  50  pounds— about  250  dollars— and 
that  in  the  negotiation  for  its  transfer  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  who,  when  a  young  man,  like 
his  father  knew  Swainson  and  was  a  friend. 
At  nearly  the  same  time  as  Swainson,  Sir 
Joseph  saw  New  Zealand,  but  as  an  attache 
(assistant  surgeon)  of  the  celebrated  exploring 
expedition  to  the  Antarctic  regions  commanded 
by  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  and  not  as  a  colonist. 
This  correspondence  is  said  to  be  very  interest- 
ing and  important  from  a  historical  point  of 
view.  It  includes  many  letters  from  Audubon 
and  other  American  naturalists,  and  some  of 
them  are  said  to  be  very  critical  of  Audubon. 
The  entire  correspondence  has  been  put  in  order, 
arranged  underwriters'  names,  and  duly  ticketed 
or  briefed  by  Dr.  Albert  Giinther;  it  will  be  the 
subject  of  his  address  as  retiring  president  of 
the  Linnean  Society.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
secure  the  use  of  part  of  the  correspondence  for 
the  biography  now  being  published  in  The 
Osprev. 

osprey  correspondence. 

The  correspondence  and  business  of  The 
Osprey  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  engagements  of  the 
manager,  and  to  some  extent  correspondence 
has  been  neglected.  We  beg  the  pardon  and  ask 
the  indulgence  of  those  that  may  have  felt  ag. 
grieved  on  account  of  neglect.  For  the  next 
year  a  special  manager  has  been  engaged  and 
will  attend  to  correspondence  and  other  busi- 
ness. 

POSTPONEMENT   OF    FUTURE    NUMBERS. 

The  issues  of  The  Osprey  for  the  next  few 
months  will  be  delayed— partly  to  make  the 
magazine  year  correspond  with  the  calendar 
year.  The  current  (fifth)  volume  will  extend 
through  the  entire  year  1901.  To  enable  this 
to  be  done  the  first  number  will  be  for  the 
months  of  September  and  October;  the  second 
for  November  and  December.  The  full  quota 
of  numbers  (12)  and  the  full  number  of  pages 
1 192)  will  be  furnished. 
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Notes. 


Biographies  of  American  Birds.— In  this 
number  we  commence  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  systematic  biographies  of  North  American 
Birds  in  conformity  with  the  system  suggested 
in  the  Osprey  for  February,  1899.  Naturally 
we  begin  with  the  biography  of  the  bird  after 
which  the  magazine  is  named— the  Osprey— 
under  the  respective  heads  all  that  is  definitely 
known  of  importance  is  recorded  respecting  the 
habits  and  characteristic  of  the  bird. 

The  Auk  hereafter  "will  be  issued  from  Cam- 
brige,  Mass.,  instead  of  New  York,  its  distribu- 
tion having  been  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Wheeler,  who  for  many  years  past  has  been  the 
' .Ink'  printer.  The  editor  will  remain  as  here- 
tofore with  headquarters  at  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

The  Selection  of  John  James  Audubon 
For  the  Hall  of  Famk  of  New  York  has  been 
announced. 

The  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Ornithologists'  Union  will  be  held  in 

Cambridge,  Mass..  from  Monday,  November 
12th  to  Wednesday,  November  14th. 

A  Royal  Medal  for  Contributions  To  <  >rni- 
Thology  has  been  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society 
to  Professor  Albert  Newton.  Those  contribu- 
tions have  been  very  numerous  and  extend  over 
a  period  of  about  half  a  century  (1852-1900.) 

A  Special  Course  of  Lectures  on  Birds  has 
been  provided  for  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Six  have  been  announced  for 
Saturday  afternoons  at  3  o'clock,  beginning 
November  loth.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  will 
be  the  lecturer. 

The  Appointment   of   Mr.  Outram  Bangs 

as  an  assistant  in  mammalogy  in  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
has  been  made.  Mr.  Bangs  is  well  known  as  tin- 
owner  of  a  line  collection  of  birds  as  well  as  of 
mammals,  and  the  describer  of  a  number  of  pre- 
viously unknown  species. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  with  titles  under  names  of 
authors  has  been  completed.  This  has  extended 
to  "four  hundred  large  volumes  and  numerous 
supplements",  has  been  in  course  of  printing 
twenty  years,  and  has  cost  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  A  subject  catalogue  will  be 
printed  later. 

The  Appointment  of  Dr.  Emile  Oustalet 
to  the  Professorship  of  Zoology  (Mammals 
and  Birds)  in  the  Museum  of  Naturai 
History  at  Paris  is  announced.  Dr.  Oustalet 
is  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  ornitho- 
logy, and  has  been  elected  to  succeed  the  eminent 


Professor  A.  Milne  Edwards  whose  death  was 
announced  in  the  Osprey'  for  May,  1900.  M. 
De  Pousargues.  whose  investigation  had  been 
mainly  in  the  line  of  Mammalogy,  was  a  rival 
competitor.  The  appointment  rested  with  the 
minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  France. 

Birds  as  Indicators  of  Rank  are  made  use 
of  in  China.  Mandarins  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  birds  which  decorate  their  uniforms,  as 
well  as  by  their  buttons.  Mandarins  of  the  first 
rank  have  a  bird  known  as  the  Fung"  embroid- 
ered on  their  clothes.  Mandarins  of  the  second 
rank  have  their  robes  adorned  by  the  figure  of  a 
Cock.  Mandarins  of  the  third  rank  have  a  Pea- 
cock. Mandarins  of  the  fourth  rank  are  adorn- 
ed with  a  Pelican.  Those  of  the  fifth  rank  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  Silver  Pheasant. 
Those  of  the  sixth  rank  are  favored  by  a  Stork. 
Mandarins  of  the  seventh  rank  have  a  Partridge. 
Mandarins  of  the  eighth  rank  a  Quail,  and  man- 
darins of  the  ninth  rank,  the  humble  Sparrow. — 
Exchange. 

Wild  Turkeys  abundant  is  the  general  re- 
mark this  season,  at  least  in  Western  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  According  to  newspaper  reports, 
no  less  than  seven  Wild  Turkeys  were  killed  at 
a  single  shot  near  Burlington.  West  Virginia, 
by  a  man  named  Richard  Stemmel.  "He  had 
the  turkeys  baited  and  went  out  to  watch  for 
them,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  after  he  went 
to  his  blind  the  turkeys  came,  and  he  fired  into 
the  bunch  while  they  were  taking-  the  bait  and 
killed  .seven".  The  largest  Wild  Turkey  killed 
which  has  come  under  our  notice  was  obtained 
near  Bowman's  Station,  Somerset  County,  Pa., 
and  weighed  twenty-two  pounds.  Wild  Turkeys 
naturally  command  a  higher  price  in  the  markets 
than  the  domesticated  ones,  the  quotation  about 
Thanksgiving  Day  being-  about  20  cents  a 
pound. 

Protection  of  Birds  has  been  exemplified 
in  a  very  practical  manner  in  Maine.  On  the 
.stji  of  October  in  Bangor,  the  first  seizure  of 
illegally  shipped  game  for  the  season  and  the 
first  in  the  country  under  the  new  Lacey  law 
was  made.  One  barrel  and  two  large  boxes  con- 
taining the  breasts  and  wings  of  Tern  were  in- 
tercepted on  the  arrival  of  the  Washington 
county  train. 

The  skins  were  from  Perry  and  were  con- 
signed to  New  York  dealers.  There  were  skins 
amounting  to  $500  in  value  in  the  cases.  The 
Maine  law  forbids  the  killing  of  Tern  or  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  except  alive,  and  the  penalty 
provided  is  610  for  each  bird. 

The  significance  of  this  measure  will  be  seen 
when  it  is  explained  that  the  Lacey  law  passed 
by  the  last  Congress  also  prohibits  the  killing 
of  other  insectivorous  birds.  According  to  this 
law  the  shippers  and  consignees  have  made 
themselves  liable  to  trouble,  not  only  with  the 
Maine  authorities,  but  also  with  the  United 
States  Government. —  Co  ml  tits  til   from    the  Sun, 

A.  y. 
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The  Sora  Rail  as  a  Game  Bird  came  into 
season''  in  September.  Mr.  Bartsch,  in  his 
article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Osprey,  has 
given  some  of  his  experience  with  it  and  we 
add  here  a  readable  article  on  the  bird  published 
in  the  Richmond  Dispatch.  It  gives  the  sports- 
man's ideas  about  its  movements. — Editors. 

The  Sora  season  is  here  now.  Nature  was 
benign  when  she  introduced  the  Sora  time  to 
East  Virginia.  It  comes  just  after  the  intense 
heat  of  summer  and  just  before  the  Partridge 
and  Hare  season  begins.  As  the  stereotyped 
expression  has  it,  "it  rills  a  longfelt  want." 
Then  nature  never  set  up  a  better  target  for  the 
amateur  sportsman  than  a  Sora.  The  little 
birds  have  to  be  coaxed  out  of  the  way  far 
enoug-h  to  save  themselves  from  being  shot  all 
to    pieces.      They  will    sit    on    the    grass    in    the 

marsh  and  wait  for  the  city  hunter  to  take  g 1 

aim;  should,  perchance,  the  idea  get  into  their 
pretty  little  head-,  to  fly  before  tin-  boat,  tiny  do 
so  in  such  a  slow,  faltering  sort  of  a  way  that  it 
looks  like  a  pity  to  shoot  them.  But,  mirabile 
dictu,  to  shoot  them  and  hit  them  are  often  dif- 
ferent things,  as  many  a  city  and  country  sports- 
man has  found  out.  It  is  a  "dead  sure  thing" 
that  fails. 

Sora  are  found  in  the  mars  es  that  fringe  tin- 
James,  Pamuukey,  Mattaponi,  Chickahominy 
and  other  rivers  and  streams  of  tidewater 
Virginia.  They  come  into  the  marshes  from 
nobody  knows  where  about  September  1  and  go 
to  the  same  locality  about  I  (ctober  15,  or  as  soon 
as  frost  comes.  The  proximity  of  the  marshes 
to  Richmond  and  the  really  tine  sport  of  shoot- 
ing them  has  made  the  wilds  along  the  rivet  -  "I 
eastern  Virginia  the  Mecca  of  many  Richmond 
sportmen.  There  are  a  number  or  first-rate 
shots  in  Richmond.  Every  day  or  so  a  company 
of  young  men  and  middle  aged,  who  have  been 
practising-  on  clay  pigeons  all  the  summer,  come 
back  to  the  city",  after  the  absence  of  several 
days,  or  even  a  day.  bringing  several  dozen, 
even  a  dozen  dozen  or  more,  of  the  best-tasted 
birds,  when  properly  cooked,  of  all  those  that 
"cleave  the  air  or  dip  the  wing'  beneath  the 
wave."  The  sportman  is  shoved  through  the 
marsh  in  a  boat  by  a  river  man  and  shoots  the 
birds  as  he  sees  them. 

Sora  are  75  cents  a  dozen  now.  and  in  a  few 
days,  if  they  continue  to  increase,  will  be  selling 
for  50  cents".  They  hardly  ever  get  lower  than 
this  to  the  housekeeper. 

While  the  city  men  hunt  Sora  for  the  pleasure 
there  is  in  it.  there  is  a  large  company  of  men 
Who  live  along  the  rivers  in  eastern  Virginia. 
where  the  birds  are  found,  to  whom  the  hunting- 
means  hard  work,  broken  rest  and  a  means  of 
earning  a  livelih 1  for  wives  ami  children. 

The  river  man  rents  a  marsh  if  he  hasn't  one, 
and  when  this  business  arrangement  is  made  he 
has  to  secure  his  lightwood.  He  has.  of  course, 
his  boal  and  his  engine.  The  engine  lasts  for 
several  years;  if  well  eared  for,  a  lifetime.  It  is 
a  very  different  sort  of  thing  from  an  engine  in 
the  common  acceptance  of  the  term.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  iron  rack,  elevated  on  a  staff 
some  nine  feet.  It  holds  the  lightwood.  which 
in  turn  furnishes  the  light.     It  must  be  recalled 


that  Sora  are  limited  for  market  at  night,  when 
the  tide  is  "up"  the  country  people  say,  or  "in," 
as  the  town  people,  who  know  about  tides  mainly 
through  the  physical  geography,  put  it.  The 
great  task  of  the  "soracer"  is  to  get  his  light- 
wood.  For  years  and  years  it  has  been  used; 
first,  before  the  day  of  lamps,  to  make  the  light 
upon  the  family  hearth,  and  now  to  kindle  the 
splendid  wood  tires  when  they  are  first  started 
of  a  cold  morning,  or  to  brighted  it  when, 
through  neglect,  it  has  burned  low.  Now  the 
supply  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  soracer  has 
to  go  miles  and  miles  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
primeval  forest  for  the  several  wagonloads 
which  are  required  to  carry  him  through  the 
season  of  about  forty-five  days. 

Each  high  water  is  about  an  hour  later  than 
the  one  the  night  before.  So.  if  the  soracer 
goes  out  at  s  o'clock  to-night,  he  goes  about  8:45 
or  9  to-morrow  night.  He  is  forced  to  return  to 
the  shore  as  the  ebb  tide  comes  and  the  water 
leaves  the  marsh.  Most  people  know  that 
marshes  where  Sora  are  found  are  covered  sev- 
eral feet  deep  with  water  at  "hi^h  water,"  and 
are  nothing  but  slick,  black  mud  and  tall  wild 
oats,  tuckahoe,  and  cut  lemon,  when  the  "tide 
isoiit."  The  birds  live  in  the  oats  and  feed  on 
them.  The  reason  in  most  cases  that  more  Sora 
are  killed  to  a  boat  at  some  times  during  the 
season  than  others  is  on  account  of  the  tides. 
Sometimes,  when  the  wind  is  from  the  west, 
even  the  high  tide  is  too  low  to  flood  the  marshes 
deep  enough  for  the  soracer  to  shove  his  boat 
through  the  oats  and  grass.  He  has  to  hunt 
along-  the  creeks  and  thoroughfares  which 
traverse  the  marsh  in  many  places.  It  is  a  say- 
ing often  heard  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  city, 
that  "slapped"  birds  are  much  better  than 
"shot"  ones.  This  is  to  say  that  market  hun- 
ter-, of  course,  do  not  shoot  their  game,  but  kill 
them  with  a  long  paddle — eighteen  feet  long — 
with  which  they  shove  their  boats  through  the 
marshes. 

The  glowing  light  from  the  engine,  a  torch 
indeed,  eighteen  inches  square  and  blazing 
several  feet  high,  blinds  the  little  birds.  They 
sit.  in  terror,  upon  the  grass,  or  swim  in  and 
out  among  the  tufts  of  grass,  until  the  soracer 
is  iir  reach.  A  slight  blow  from  the  heavy  pad- 
dle "settles  his  hash  forever,"  as  the  country 
boy  says,  who  goes  out  with  his  father  for  the 
fun  of  it.  The  bird  is  not  bruised,  and  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  the  shot  bird,  which  is  often  badly 
torn.  The  custom  is  that  only  one  man  goes 
to  a  boat,  but  sometimes,  particularly  with  boys 
and  old  men,  one  goes  to  shove,  and  the  other 
to  shove  when  he  can,  and  also  to  "slap."  It  is 
not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  soracer  to  kill  nirre 
or  a  dozen  Sora.  when  they  are  plentiful,  while 
his  boat  is  in  one  place.  He  stands  and  slaps 
the  poor  little  things  until  his  arms  are  tired. 
Such  a  night  as  this  he  is  apt  to  kill  fifteen  or 
twenty  dozen  birds,  for  which  he  will  probably 
gel  a  rret  price  of  30  cents.  This  does  not  hap- 
pen often,  and  only  on  very  high  tides. 

The  good  soracer  makes  from  $50  to  $75 
in  a  season  lasting  from  September  1  till  Oc- 
tober 15. 
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Uni-stai,  RBSCUB  of  Young.— We  give  the 
following  account  of  rescue  of  a  young  bird  by 
its  parents  without  endorsement.  "It  is  impor- 
tant if  true."'  We  reproduce  it  from  The  Boston 
Christian  Register.     Editors. 

During  a  high  wind  one  day  this  summer  a 
young  Oriole  was  thrown  from  its  nest  to  the 
ground.  It  was  picked  up  by  a  kind  hand,  and 
kepi  in  the  house  till  the  storm  was  over,  and 
then  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  piazza.  A  watch 
was  kept  behind  the  closed  blinds  of  a  window 
near  by  to  note  proceeding's  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  birds.  They,  in  the  meantime,  had  seen 
the  little  one  borne  away,  and  had  followed  it  to 
the  house,  and,  as  it  was  kept  near  the  open  win- 
dow, its  cries  had  apprised  them  of  its  where- 
abouts. They  soon  came  to  it  on  the  roof  and 
hovered  over  it,  doing'  much  talking  and  consult- 
ing together.  Finally,  they  alighted  near  the 
little  one,  and  the  female  slipped  her  wing'  under 
it  and  seemed  to  urge  some  course  of  action 
upon  the  male,  who  fidgeted  about,  coming  to 
the  little  one,  spreading  his  wings  over  it,  then 
flying  to  a  tree,  when  the  female  followed  him, 
and  brought  him  back,  and  again  slipped  a 
wing  under  the  little  one.  Finally,  he  seemed 
to  understand  or  to  get  his  nerves  under  control, 
and,  slipping  his  own  wing  under,  together  they 
made  a  sort  of  cradle  for  the  birdling.  And, 
each  flapping  its  free  wing,  they  flew  to  the  tree, 


bearing-    it    to   a    place   of    safety   among-    the 
branches,  where  it  was  lost  sight  of. 

Eggs  of  the  Common  Guillemot  and  Ea- 
zokbii.i,  have  been  illustrated  in  the  last  volume 
(xxxi)  of  the  "Report  and  Transactions"  of  the 
Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society,  by  Mr.  R.  Drane. 

Respecting  the  Murre  or  Guillemot  the  author 
aptly  remarks:  "Probably  there  is  greater  varia- 
tion in  the  eggs  *  *  *  than  in  those  of  any 
other  species,"  and  48  variations  are,  in  12 
plates,  "exactly  reproduced  by  photography  and 
colour"  so  as  "to  present  visibly  to  the  reader 
the  widest  possible  range  of  difference  in  size, 
form  and  colour".  Three  plates  (1-3)  are  designed 
to  show  the  "extremes  of  colour";  four  (4-7)  "ex- 
tremes of  marking;"  three  (8-10  "average  ex- 
amples" and  two  (11-12)  "extremes  of  size  and 
form". 

The  Razorbill's  eggs  are  represented  by  six- 
teen specimens  delineated  on  four  plates  (13-16). 

Mr.  Drane  remarks  that  the  eggs  of  the  Murre 
or  Guillemot  and  those  of  the  Razorbill  are  often 
so  similar  that  "they  might  be  confidently  as- 
signed to  either  the  Guillemot  or  Razorbill," 
but  in  the  eggs  of  the  latter  "the  blue  ground 
and  vermicular  marking's  of  those  of  the  Guille- 
mot are  never  found,"  and  "though  the  Guille- 
mot's egg  may  be  occasionally  ovoid,  that  of  the 
Razorbill  is  never  pyriform". 


Literature. 


Bird  Homes.  The  Nests  Eggs  and  Breed- 
ing Habits  of  the  Land  Birds  Breeding  in 
the  Eastern  United  States;  with  hints  on 
the  rearing  and  photographing  of  young'  birds. 
By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore. — Illustrated  with 
photographs  from  nature  by  the  author. — New- 
York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  1900.  [Sm. 
4to,  xvix,  183  pp.,  48  pis.]  The  author  and  pub- 
lishers of  Bird  Homes  have  given  us  a  very  at- 
tractive volume  which  will  be  a  most  acceptable 
present  for  the  holidays — or,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  time. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  well  described  in  its 
title  and  more  at  length  in  the  publishers' 
notice.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  repro- 
duce it. 

It  "is  a  popular  and  intimate  account  of  the 
nests,  eggs  and  breeding  habits  of  the  land  birds 
that  nest  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  this  fascinating  subject  has  been 
adequately  treated  for  the  general  reader,  and 
the  book  is  a  revelation  of  bird  'personality'  in 
many  ways.  Particularly  notable  are  the  illus- 
trations, (in  color,  and  black  and  white)  all  of 
which  were  made  directly  from  the  nests  and 
birds  by  the  author.  The  notes  on  bird  photo- 
graphy and  on  the  rearing  of  young  birds  give 
information  not  attainable  elsewhere  and  of 
great  interest  to  nature-lovers  and  students." 

The  subject  matter  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
ill  generalities,  and  l2l  descriptions  of  nests. 
These  are  considered  under  nine  categories. 
viz: 

1.  Open  nests  on  the  ground,  in  open  fields. 
marshes,  and  generally  open  country. 


2.  Open  nests  in  woods,  thickets,  swampy 
thickets. 

3.  Covered  or  arched  nests  on  ground. 

4.  Open  nests  in  marshes,  reeds,  saw-grass, 
and  low  bushes  in  open  country. 

5.  Nests  in  buildings,  bridges,  walls,  rocks, 
banks,  among  roots,  brush  heaps,  and  holes  in 
the  ground. 

6.  Nests  in  holes  in  trees,  stumps,  or  logs. 

7.  Semi-pensile,  pensile,  or  hanging  nests. 

8.  Open  nests  in  trees,  bushes,  and  vines. 

9.  Nests  saddled  on  branches. 

The  numerous  plates  (48)  are  well  repro- 
duced and  printed  and  a  number  (IS)  are  repre- 
sented in  colors  by  the  process  method  that 
has  been  applied  so  successfully  by  the  same 
publishers  to  Dr.  Holland's  fine  work  on  But- 
terflies. While  most  of  the  illustrations  repre- 
sent only  the  nests  and  eggs  therein  with  their 
surroundings,  a  few  add  the  birds  themselves, 
generally  setting  on  the  nests.  Four  plates  also 
represent  the  eggs  in  "colour".  (The  old 
English  spelling  is  followed  instead  of  the 
ordinary  American  "color".) 

Ridgway's  Monographs  of  North  and  Mid- 
iu.k  AMERICAN  Birds.  The  first  instalment  of 
this  long  promised  work  was  completed  by  Mr. 
Ridgway  in  September,  and  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  (  It'tice  for  publication.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  single  family  of  Fringillidae,  and 
comprises  descriptions  of  the  370  and  more 
species  and  subspecies  found  in  the  region  in 
question.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  work 
will  be  given  in  a  future  number  of  the  OSPREY. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 
Bv  Paul  BarTSCH,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


Bright  and  crisp  dawned  the  morning' of  the 
tenth  of  December,  the  one  chosen  for  a  visit 
to  the  Rock  Creek  region. 

Quickly  and  conveniently  we  were  borne 
thitlu  r  from  the  city  by  the  Seventh  Street  Cars. 
We  did  not  stop  to  change  to  the  Chevy  Chase 
line  at  the  loop,  which  would  have  landed  us  at 
the  west  gate,  but  after  a  look  up  and  down  the 
deep  narrow  valley  from  the  bridge,  which  spans 
the  stream  at  this  point,  we  plunged  down  the 
steep  bank  bounding  Rock  Creek  on  the  south 
side. 

Wild  and  romantic  is  the  country  which  hems 
our  restless  stream,  and  for  t.  e  most  part 
covered  by  a  mixed  forest.  Bold  bald  rock  ex- 
posures, covered  only  by  the  moss  of  aye-,  peer 
forth  from  among'  the  trees  which  caress  the 
bounding  slope-.  The  region  i-  rough  and  wild 
but  with  all  its  ruggedness  it  creates  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  traveller,  for  numerous  fool  paths 
and  beautiful  drive-ways,  make  every  portion 
of  the  entire  reserve  accessible  to  man. 

It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  making"  what 
most  people  would  have  considered  an  impene- 
trable waste,  a  park  tit   for  the  gods. 

The  babbling  stream,  too.  has  been  civilized 
and  in  many  places  spanned  by  low  arched 
bridges  and  here  and  there  a  series  of  stepping 
stones  mark  places  where  the  nimble-of-foot 
may  change  to  the  opposite  bank.  Many  of  the 
hill  sides  are  covered  by  a  tangle  of  laurel,  form- 
ing welcome  retreats  and  nesting  sites  to  many 
of  our  birds  and  an  almost  impassible  barrier  to 
man,  but  even  these  thickets  have  been  pierced 
so  that  to-day  we  may  enjoy  a  pleasant  walk 
among'  scenes  which  once  required  the  utmost 
patience  and  perseverance. 

What  effect  has  all  this  improving  had  upon 
our  birds,  the  birds  which  visit  this  reserve  an- 
nually, you  will  ask.  A  very  beneficial  one  I 
should  say.  The  improving  has  little  effected 
the  actual  conditions;  it  has  simply  tended  to 
make  the  region  an  accessible  one.  Here  seclu- 
sive  birds  like  the  Worm-eating  Warbler  and 


Black  and  White  Creeper  rear  their  young  an- 
nually and  inform  us  of  their  presence  by  their 
characteristic  querulous  tones  and  wiry  notes. 

To-day  these  birds  have  soug'ht  their  south- 
ern quarters,  but  the  place  is  not  deserted,  for 
scarcely  have  we  left  the  car  line  far  enough 
hi  hind  us.  to  lose  the  fainter  sounds  and  rattle 
of  commerce,  when  the  pleasing'  tones  of  our 
little  friends  in  slaty  gray  and  black,  the  Tufted 
Tit,  come  rollicking'  over  the  hills. 

Jolly  rovers  they  are  at  this  season  and  most 
interesting  denizens  of  the  park.  They  are  now 
usually  associated  with  their  near  kin  the  Caro- 
lina Chickadee,  a  bird  equally  pert,  pleasing  and 
vociferous.  The  Zoological  Park  proper  fur- 
nishes a  pleasant  winter  resort  to  many  of  our 
feathered  friends,  since  food  is  always  plenty. 
There  is  always  a  crumb  left  over  from  the 
supply  furnished  to  the  Confined  inhabitants  and 
the  feeding',  and  the  protection  afforded  by  law 
has  brought  about  a  close  companionship  between 
bird  and  man.  The  ever  present  fear  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  abandoned  by  them,  within 
the  confines  of  the  "Zoo"  and  not  unfrequentlv 
you  will  find  the  peanut,  pitched  to  an  animal, 
seized  by  a  Tufted  Tit  and  borne  to  a  branch  to 
mi  lergo  the  opening  process.  I  feel  positive 
that  a  Utile  attention  and  patience  would  soon 
induce  the  bird  to  take  food  directly  from  one's 
hand. 

While  we  were  admiring  the  alar  expanse  of 
the  California  Condor,  who  held  his  shivering 
pinions  wide  stretched  to  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun,  I  counted  no  less  than  ten  species  of  our 
native  birds,  skipping  about  among  the  adjacent 
trees.  The  two  already  mentioned,  several 
Brown  Creepers,  jerking  their  spiral  course  up 
the  trunks  of  trees.  I  say  the  trunks,  for  it  is  the 
Creeper's  habit  las  a  rule)  to  flit  to  the  base  of 
another  tree,  when  he  has  reached  the  portion 
occupied  by  the  leafy  canopy,  to  begin  his 
upward  climb  anew.  I  also  noted  that  at  the 
"Zoo"  they  did  not  despise  moving  upon  the 
ground  and  seeking  for  eatables  in  this  unusual 
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way;  a  manner,  though  not  common,  yet  fre- 
quently observed  in  their  larger  fellow  co-laborer, 

the  White-bellied  Nuthatch,  who  was  similarly 
engaged,  but  seemed  more  partial  (as  a  rule)  to 
the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  tree. 

Little  Downy  in  his  spotted  garb  was  also 
present  and  jerked  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
while  his  body  was  neatly  pressed  against  a 
limb,  which  he  deftly  managed  to  keep  between 
us.  These  birds,  together  with  the  Kinglets 
flitting  about  in  the  pines,  have  the  care 
taking  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Park. 
They  are  the  forester's  best  assistants  and  are 
ever  busily  engaged  with  their  duties,  even 
though  they  do  occasionally  join  in  a  meal  with 
their  caged  fellow  creatures  to  add  variety  to 
their  diet. 

Each  one  of  them  has  his  special  line  of  pur- 
suit for  which  he  is  best  adapted.  The  little 
busy  ever  joyous  Kinglet  gleans  from  the  pines 
and  evergreens  that  which  to  him  is  food  and 
an  imp  of  destruction  to  the  tree.  In  his  quick 
nervous  manner  he  traverses  many  and  many  a 
tree  within  his  beat  each  day  and  picks  that 
which  he  passed  the  day  before.  The  Creeper 
seeks  the  many  little  vermins  that  have  estab- 
lished themselves  upon,  or  within  the  crevices 
of  the  bark,  well  protected  by  their  subdued  colo- 
ration, but  his  sharp  eyes  enable  him  to  detect 
them,  and  his  long  slender  curved  bill  aids  in 
their  extraction.  And  what  a  glorious  appetite 
he  has.  ever  busy  eating!  His  working  hours 
seem  but  one  continuous  feast;  from  dawn  till 
dark  he  is  hungry  and  devours  the  luckless 
beasts  which,  but  for  his  close  scrutiny,  would 
escape  to  prey  upon  their  host. 

The  Downy,  of  a  much  more  dignified  bearing 
and  slower  motion,  on  the  other  hand  goes 
deeper  in  the  business,  and  even  seeks  the  larva 
which  are  beneath  the  bark,  and  adds  them  to 
his  bill  of  fare  while  the  Nuthatch  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  among  these  winter 
laborers.  He  works  the  trees  in  every  part,  fre- 
quently he  stops  his  upward  course,  turns  about 
and  jerks  downward  for  a  pace.  The  tree  is  his 
domain  and  he  seems  more  at  home  in  it  than 
any  ether  bird,  for  no  other  can  surpass  him  in 
his  ambles  in  this  field.  Note!  the  Woodpecker 
or  the  Creeper,  if  they  wish  to  rehearse  some 
portion  of  the  field  just  trespassed,  must  and 
do  back  down.  With  them  it  is  always  a 
question  of  right-side  up  with  care,  while  the 
acrobatic  Nuthatch  feels  just  as  free  moving 
head  forward  down  a  tree  as  up. 

The  Chickadee  and  Titmouse  encroach  upon 

the  field  of  Creeper,  Nuthatch  and  W dpecker, 

but  their  sphere  is  more  properly  that  of  the 
branches.  Each  one  therefore  has  some  portion, 
it  would  seem,  in  which  he  is  more  at  home  than 
his  co-worker. 

These  birds  all  love  companionship  and  you 
will  usually  see  a  mixed  band  move  about  visit- 


ing the  different  portions  of  their  range  in  com- 
pany, each  one  announcing  his  presence  to 
his  fellow  journeymen  by  his  characteristic 
note. 

These  and  a  pair  of  brilliant  Cardinals,  a  noisy 
Jay.  and  a  small  Hock  of  Juncos  and  a  few  White- 
throat  s  com  prised  the  goodly  company  assembled 
about  the  Condor's  cage,  which  we  left,  after 
petting  this  huge  fellow  for  a  while  and  scratch- 
ing that  ever  willing  head  of  his  in  return  ask- 
ing for  a  photo.  For  which  he  willingly  posed. 
We  next  turned  our  steps  to  some  of  the  other 
captives,  most  of  which  had  been  transported  to 
their  comfortable  winter  quarters  in  the  build- 
ing just  completed  for  that  purpose.  A  few 
still  remained  out  door  among  them  the  pretty, 
sullen;  Night  Heron  and  his  kin  the  Green 
Heron.  A  whole  cage  full  of  the  beautiful 
proud  Mandarin  Duck  from  China.  The  two 
mischievous  Sand  Hill  Cranes  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  plunder  and  not  in  the  least  opposed  to 
stealing-  anything  upon  which  they  might  be 
able  to  place  their  bill.  Right  next  to  these  the 
cage  with  a  goodly  company  of  Great  Blue 
Herons  whose  suspiciousness  seems  never  to 
waver  for  an  instance,  etc..  etc. 

We  next  entered  the  aviary  proper,  where  we 
admired  the  unsurpassable  beauty  and  royal  ■ 
bearing  of  the  Harpy  Eagle  and  the  stately 
grace  of  the  Whooping  Crane  whose  plumage 
rivaled  the  purity  of  virgin  snow.  We  also 
admired  the  play  of  the  quarrelsome  Pelicans, 
who  not  so  long  ago  enjoyed,  together  with  the 
Crane.  Swans.  Gaunets  and  Loon,  the  spacious 
pond,  their  summer  home,  where  one  had  a 
chance  to  study  their  characteristics  more  freely 
than  in  their  present  somewhat  nam  iw  quarters. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  improve- 
ments in  this  house  are  the  water  basins  in  the 
Anhinga  and  Cormorant  cages  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a  large  plate-glass  front,  so  that  the 
public  may  enjoy  the  motion  of  these  birds 
under  water:  unfortunately  both  the  Anhingas 
and  Cormorants  were  still  engaged  in  slumbers 
sweet,  when  we  visited  them,  the  hour  for  exhi- 
bition having  not  yet  arrived. 

One  of  the  Anhinga's  bill  was  pointed  sky 
ward,  while  the  other,  like  the  Cormorant,  had 
his  bill  and  part  of  his  head  neatly  tucked  away 
beneath  the  scapulars  between  his  shoulders. 
We  left  them  undisturbed  and  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Flamingos,  Roseate  Spoonbills,  and  Ibises; 
then  left  the  room  to  bestow  a  passing  glance 
upon  the  Hawks,  Eagles  and  Owls,  and  also  the 
Swans.  Geese,  and  Ducks  as  we  crossed  the 
bridge  on  our  way  to  the  Fourteenth  street  cars. 
The  hour  announcing  office  time  had  approached 
and  we  had  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Park  and  its 
collections,  as  well  as  to  the  Song  Sparrow  who 
barked  a  "good  morning  sir"  from  the  brush 
near  the  creek. 
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THE  MOCKINGBIRD  IN  WESTERN  KANSAS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENTS. 
Bv  AimiE  L.  Booker,  Grand  Pass,  Mo. 


It  was  my  lot  during  the  spring  of  1894  to 
spend  some  time  in  a  small  village  situated  <>n 
the  Arkansas  River  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  the  region  of  drought  and  hot 
winds. 

The  village  contained  one  good  sized  young 
Cottonwood  tree  and  a  few  scattering  fruit  trees, 
mere  saplings  that  had  not  attained  the  size  of 
respectable  shrubs.  About  a  mile  out  from  town 
there  was  a  nice  thrifty  young  orchard  of  a 
number  of  seasons' growing.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  river  botton,  mostly  in  alfalfa,  the 
surrounding  country,  for  miles  and  mile.-,  was 
an  unbroken  expanse  of  buffalo  grass,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  cacti,  but  not  a  shrub  nor 
tree  to  relieve  the  monotonous  land  scape. 

The  bird  life  of  this  district  was  almost  en- 
tirely different  from  that  with  which  I  was 
familiar  -that  of  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley. 
Aside  from  a  few  waders  Curlews  and  Sandpi- 
pers along  the  river,  the  avifauna  consist- of 
species  characteristic  of  the  Great  Plain-. 

Western  Meadow  Larks  were  quite  numerous, 
also  Prairie  Sparrows  and  those  queer  compan- 
ions of  the  prarie  dogs,  the  Burrowing  owls, 
were  found  about  every  dog  town.  But,  taken 
all  in  all,  bird  life  was  not  very  abundant,  and 
songsters  were  particularly  scarce.  The  list  of 
song  birds  indeed  was  almost  limited  to  the 
Western  Meadow  Earks. 

The  Common  Meadow  Lark  had  been  one  of 
my  most  intimate  bird  friends  since  early  child- 
hood, and  it  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  his  western  cousin,  who 
proved  to  be  equally  interesting  in  fact  more  so 
— on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  soul;- birds  in 
that  vast  treeless  country.  His  tine  exhilarat- 
ing voice  was  heard  far  and  near. 

<  hie  beautiful  spring  morning,  some  time 
after  my  arrival.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted 
to  hear  a  concert  that  made  the  Lark's  sink  into 
insignificance.  It  seemed  that  all  the  eastern 
birds  had  been  turned  loose  in  the  desert  air  and 
were  fairly  making  the  welkin  ring. 


There  were  the  notes  of  the  Purple  Martin. 
Crow,  Catbird.  Woodpecker,  Jay  and  others  in 
succession,  though  these  birds  themselves  were 
not  there.  All  of  this  music  issued  from  the 
throat  of  a  single  lyrist,  that  most  renowned  of 
all  our  songsters,  the  Mockingbird. 

Upon  inquiry  I  was  informed  by  the  inhab- 
itants that  he  had  been  a  regular  summer  resi- 
dent for  several  years.  A  pair  of  these  birds 
had  first  appeared  there  soon  after  the  setting 
of  the  orchard  mentioned,  and  each  season  since 
they  had  built  their  nest  and  reared  their  young 
in  this  orchard. 

This  pair  of  birds  had  left  their  luxuriant 
southern  home,  with  its  beautiful  shrubs,  trees, 
vines  and  hedges,  and  taken  up  their  abode 
where  all  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  their 
natural  habitat.  What  there  was  to  attract  them 
there,  isolated  from  all  their  own  and  kindred 
species,  with  seemingly  uncongenial  environ- 
ments, was  a  mystery.  Was  it  their  mission  to 
make  this  little  settlement  more  cheerful  and 
homelike  with  their  lively  ways  and  polyg'lot 
s^  ings?  They  were  the  only  woodland  birds  that 
had  yet  ventured  to  follow  civilization  to  this 
point. 

Although  the  orchard  was  the  Mockingbird's 
favorite  haunt,  he  would  come  to  the  village 
several  times  daily,  and  from  the  solitary  Cot- 
tonwood tree  pour  forth  his  soul  in  song.  He 
was  an  accomplished  musician  and  master 
mimic,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  his  educa- 
tion had  been  received  from  an  eastern  or  a 
southern  school,  for  his  repertoire  was  great,  and 
composed  of  notes  wholly  foreign  to  this  section. 
A  Mockingbird  is  a  noticeable  object  under  any 
circumstances,  and  this  pair  were  the  most  at- 
tractive and  conspicuous  features  of  the  village. 
They  were  cherished  by  the  inhabitants,  though 
none  of  them  were  bird  students,  and  were  very 
fearless  and  confiding,  even  coining  to  the  door 
steps  of  the  house  where  I  was  staying,  to  bathe 
at  the  kitchen  pump. 


NOTES    REGARDING    THE  MIGRATION  OF    BIRDS  AS  OBSERVED  AT  THE 

WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

By  Percy  Shufelbt,  Washington.  D.  C. 


For  several  years  past  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  reports  of  the  great  number  of  birds 
killed  during  the  spring  and  fall  migration  by 
butting  against  the  Washington  Monument. 
Beginning  with  September  3d  of  this  year.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Colburn  and  myself  determined  to  make 
some  personal  observations  on  this  point.  We 
succeeded  in  enlisting  in  our  service  the  two 
night  watchmen.  Mr.  Talbot  and  Mr.  Barry: 
to  both  of  these  gentlemen  we  owe  our  sinceresl 
thanks  for  their  efforts  in  delivering  bird.-  which 
were  killed  during  our  absence. 

The  comparative  irregularity  of  our  observa- 
tions were  caused  mainly  by  the  exactions  of 
our  daily   work,    which    entail   an   early    rising 


and  detained  us  often  until  late  into  the  night. 
I  am  satisfied  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  birds 
killed  during  the  absence  of  an  observer  at  the 
time  of  their  falling  are  saved  on  account 
of  the  numerous  rats  and  cats  which  visit  the 
monument  in  search  of  food.  This  year,  from 
what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the 
watchmen,  has  been  the  poorest  for  making 
observations  of  any  for  a  number  of  year- 
back.  We  have  been  informed  that  on  some 
nightsduring  previous  years  as  many  as  "twelve 
or  thirteen  dozen"  birds  were  picked  up  one 
morning:  allow  for  birds  eaten  by  cats  and 
carried  off  by  rats  and  an  idea  may  be  found  of 
the  number  killed. 
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From  the  following  observations  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  the 
striking  of  birds  against  the  monument  are 
these:  There  must  be  a  change  in  the  temper- 
ature for  the  cooler,  and  afresh  breeze,  prefera- 
bly between  E.  E.  N.  and  W.  N.  W.:  add  to 
these  conditions  a  dark  cloudy  night  and  there 
will  be  surely  sonic  birds  strike.  If  on  the  other 
hand  you  have  a  clear  night  with  a  breeze,  a 
cloudy  night  without  one.  or  a  long  spell  of 
warm  weather,  the  chances  are  against  it. 

If  birds  do  strike  during  a  calm  night  they  are 
rarely  killed  but,  allowing  themselves  a  few 
moments  to  recover  from  their  fall,  they  are  off 
again  into  the  night.  When  a  stiff  breeze  is 
blowing  the  result  is  far  different;  they  are 
thrown  with  great  force  against  the  hard  marble, 
of  ten  mashing  the  skull,  breaking  the  mandibles, 
or  even  splitting  the  breast  entirely  open,  and  are 
almost  without  exception  dead  when  they  strike 
the  ground,  which  in  some  cases,  is  as  much 
as  a  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

I  am  led  to  believe,  from  the  observations 
which  we  were  able  to  make,  that  death  of  birds 
in  this  manner  is  in  no  wise  caused,  as  in  the 
case  of  lighthouses,  by  attraction,  but  rather  by 
the  inability  of  birds  when  flying  with  a  breeze 
to  g'age  the  distance  in  time  to  avoid  meeting' 
death.  In  one  case,  a  Great  Blue  Heron  was 
seen  to  have  a  very  close  call  for  his  life,  by 
trusting  himself  too  near.  The  startled  civ 
that  he  uttered  as  he,  by  a  narrow  margin, 
escaped  showed  that  he  fully  realized  his  danger. 

Besides  the  birds  collected  Mr.  Colburn  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  bat  (Alalapha  bore- 
alis)  and  some  large  grass-hoppers  which  were 
killed  in  this  manner:  these  together  with  a  few 
large  specimens  of  moths  constitute  our  entire 
collection. 

The  following  are  our  observations  as  they 
were  placed  in  a  note-book  at  the  time. 

September  13th.  Clear,  no  wind,  nothing  col- 
lected. 

September  14th.  Clear,  no  wind,  nothing  col- 
lected. 

September  15th.  Rainy,  light  breeze,  one  spe- 
cimen of  Chcetura  pelagica  procured  alive;  this 
is  as  far  as  I  know  the  first  specimen  of  this 
species  collected. 

September  16th.     No  observations  were  made. 

September  17th.  Mr.  Barry  bought  16  birds 
taken  between  12  and  8  a.  m.  Representing-  the 
following  species: 

/  'ireo  olivaceus:  3  specimens. 

Geothlypis  I.  brachidactyla:  3  specimens. 

Setophaga  ruticilla:   2  specimens. 

Dendroica  ccerulescens:  1  specimen. 

Dendroica  virens:  1  specimen. 

Dendroica  pensylvanica:  1  specimen. 

Sylvania  canadensis:  1  specimen. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus :   2  specimens. 

September  18th.  We  visited  the  monument 
between  11  p.  m.  and  12,  during  which  time  we 
secured  23  specimens,  and  portions  of  a  number 
of  others. 


Empidonax  flaviventris:  1. 

Dendroica  pensylvanica:  2. 

Dendroica  ccerulescens:    2. 

Dendroica  maculosa:   2. 

Dendroica  virens:  1. 

/  'ireo  olivaceus:  2. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus:  ". 

Geothlypis  t.  brachidactyla:   3. 

Compsothlypis  americana. 

Portions  of  a  specimen  of  Turdus  a.  pallasii 
were  secured. 

September  19th.     No  birds  struck. 

September  20th.  No  observations  were  made; 
no  birds  were  brought  in  by  the  watchman. 

September  21st.  Dark  night,  with  wind  from 
E.  S.  E-;  only  two  birds  were  taken  between  9 
a.  m.  and  12. 

Geothlypis  agilis:  1  specimen. 

/  ireo  olivaceus:   1  specimen. 

September  22nd.  We  were  at  the  monument 
from  lo  p.  in.  until  12:  dark,  wind  E.  S.  E. 

Vireo  olivaceus:   1  specimen. 

Dendroica  striata:    2  specimens. 

Dendroica  castanea:    1  specimen. 

Compsothlypis  americana:   1  specimen. 

Geothlypis  t.  brachidactyla:  2  specimens. 

September  23rd.  Cloudy,  S.  S.  W.  wind, 
moderate;  stayed  from  10  to  12  p.  m. 

Colaptes  auratus:   1  specimen. 

/  'ireo  olivaceus:  2  specimens. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus:  1  specimen. 

1  bat. 

A  great  many  birds  were  heard  flying  on  this 
night. 

September  24th.  Clear,  calm;  remained  from 
9:30  p.  in.  until  12  m.;  birds  were  even  scarce. 

September  25th.  Visited  the  monument  from 
9:30  until  12.  wind  E.  S.  E.:  only  specimens  ob- 
served were  Seiurus  aurocapillus:  2. 

September  26th.     No  observations  were  made. 

September  27th.  Warm  clear  breeze  toward 
morning — birds  brought  in  by  watchman. 

Melospiza  fasciata:   1  specimen. 

Vireo  olivaceus:   1  specimen. 

Dendroica  ccerulescens:   1  specimen. 

Dendroica  maculosa:   1  specimen. 

Setophaga  ruticilla:   1  specimen. 

September  28th.  From  this  date  on  no  birds 
were  taken,  although  several  favorable  nights 
occured  between  this  date  and  the  present  time; 
this  I  think  has  been  caused  by  the  unprece- 
dented stretch  of  warm  weather. 

I  consulted  Mr.  Wm.  Palmer  in  regard  to  the 
specimens  of  Geothlypis/  he  diagnosed  them  as 
specimens,  but  not  typical,  of  brachidactyla — pro- 
bably from  Southern  New  England.*  It  appears 
to  me  that  continued  and  careful  observations 
of  the  annual  migrations  of  our  birds  from  this 
source  might  be  of  considerable  assistance  in 
clearing  up  some  of  the  vexatious  questions 
of  avian  migration  inasfar  as  relate  to  the 
different  order  of  flight  followed  by  the  numer- 
ous species.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  with 
time  to  devote  to  the  work  will  take  up  and  carry 
on  observations. 


•Palmer.    The  Maryland  Yellow-throat.    The  Auk.  Vol.  xvii,  No.  3.  216-242. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  AND  ABOUT  AUDUBON  WITH  SWAINSON. 


By  Theodore  Gili,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  correspondence  with  Swainson  of  his 
contemporaries  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
columns  of  comments  in  the  present  number  of 
the  OSPREY.  Among  the  first  of  its  treasures 
are  a  number  of  letters  from  the  great  artist- 
ornithologist,  John  James  Audubon.  There  are 
24  of  these,  and  some  of  them  would  necessitate 
a  slight  modification  of  the  account  of  the  inter- 
course between  Audubon  and  Swainson  derived 
from  the  former's  letters  to  his  wife,  or  at  least 
they  would  supplement  them  and  add  further 
details.  Dr.  Giinther  has  given  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Audubon's  correspondence 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  letters  and  briefs  of  their 
contents. 

Dr.  Giinther,  "from  the  great  number  of  cor- 
respondents" of  Swainson,  has  selected  "two 
ornithologists  who  by  their  fame  claim  our  at- 
tention, Audubon  and  Prince  C.  Lucien  Bona- 
parte." Respecting  Audubon,  he  discourses 
in  the  following  terms: 

"Audubon's  letters  are  rather  disappointing: 
they  contain  chiefly  matter  relating  t<>  his  per- 
sonal and  domestic  affairs,  and  little  of  direct 
ornithological  interest.  Thelanguage  in  which 
they  are  written  is  sometimes  as  fantastic  and 
unnatural  as  are  many  of  the  pictures  on  which 
he  was  engaged  for  his  mammoth  edition  of  the 
'Birds  of  America.'  The  acquaintance  between 
the  two  men  commenced  with  an  offer  of  Swain- 
son to  write  a  review  of  Audubon's  work.  The 
review  (in  Loudon's  Magazine)  was  highly  eulo- 
gistic, but  probably  would  have  been  less  so 
later  on  when  Swainson  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  Audubon's  method.  He  observed 
a  discreet  silence  about  the  famous  picture  of 
"The  Eagle  and  the  Lamb,"  which  did  not 
escape  Audubon's  notice.  Shortly  after  they 
paid  a  joint  visit  to  Paris,  where  Audubon 
looked  for  subscribers  to  his  large  work*',  whilst 
Swainson  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
French  Zoologists  (particularly  of  Lesson), 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  led  him  to  break 
a  lance  for  his  foreign  friends  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Vindication  of  certain  French  Natu- 
ralists." Audubon  soon  conceived  the  idea  of 
publishing  some  letterpress  to  his  collection  of 
pictures,  but  as  he  himself  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  leisure  or  qualifications,  he  was 
searching  for  a^-istance.  At  that  time  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Macgil- 
livray:  at  least  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any 
of  his  letters.  So  he  placed  a  plan  of  the  in- 
tended work  before  Swainson,  who  declined  the 
proposal.  This,  as  well  as  Audubon's  return  to 
America  in  1831,  led  b  i  the  discontinuance  of  the 
correspondence,  which  afterwards  was  resumed 
for  a  short  period  only." 

Probably  those  letters  of  Audubon  will  not  be 
the  le."  interesting  to  our  friend.--  because  "they 
contain  chiefly  matter  relating  to  hi--  personal 
and  domestic  affairs"  and  have  "little  of  direct 
ornithological  interest."     As   to   Dr.    Giinther's 


judgment  on  An 
nothing  need  be 

The    summary 
Giinther  follows: 

London. 
9  April  1829. 


18  April  1S28. 
1  May    1828. 


16  June  1828. 


1  Julv  1828. 


July  1828. 


Aug.  1828. 


21.  22.  25  Aug 
1828. 


27  An-.  1828. 
1  Nov.  1828. 


7  Nov.  1828. 


20  I  »ec.  1828. 
25  Dec    1828. 


14  Feb.  1829. 
New  Jersey. 
14  Sept.  1829 

London. 
28  April  1830. 


dubon's  personality  and  works 
said  here, 
of    the    letters   given    by   Dr. 

In  reply  to  an  offer  by  S.  to 
review  his  works  for  a  copy 
of  them  at  cost-price,  A. 
agrees,  although  his  publi- 
cations cost  him  twice  the 
sale  price. — Habits  of  La- 
iiius  excubitor. 

A.  proposes  to  meet  S. 

A  most  effusive  letter  of 
thanks  for  S.'s  review. — 
His  plan  of  publishing  a 
work  on  British  Birds  does 
not  meet  with  favour  from 
any  one. 

Another  letter  in  high  flown 
language.  His  method  of 
composing  the  picture  of 
the  Eagle  and  the  Lamb. 

On  the  same  and  other  pic- 
tures composed  or  improved 
in  London  from  various 
materials. 

A.  hopes  the  "Eagle  and 
Lamb"  will  go  to  Windsor 
Castle.  S.  abstains  from 
offering  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  picture. 

Despondent  about  domestic 
affairs:  proposes  to  S.  a 
visit  to  Paris. 

About  the  arrangements  for 
the  journey.  Has  received 
from  Vigors  the  offer  of  ,£10 
10j.  Od.  p.  sheet  for  a  paper 
for  the  Zoolog.  Journal. 

To  Mrs.  S.,  who  joins  the 
party  to  Paris. 

A.  has  returned  from  Paris 
where  he  got  14  subscribers 
to  his  work,  which  raised 
the  whole  list  of  subscri- 
bers to  144. 

A.  has  sold  his  picture  of  the 
Blue  Jays  for  10  gs.;  he  has 
presented  his  work  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  without 
receiving  an  acknowledg- 
ment. 

A.  mention  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  Elephant  from  Exeter 
'Change  fetched  ,£400. 

Private  affairs. 


Private     affairs. — Habits      of 
Ampelis  americana. 

A.     has  returned  to  England, 
visits  Paris  again,  sends  S. 


-In  this  he  was  so  far  successful  that  Ik  obtained  II  additional  subscrihers,  which  raised  the  total  number  to  144. 
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copy  of  the  first  Volume  of 
Ornith.  Biography;  disap- 
proves of  S's  engaging  in 
controversial  matters  in  his 

article    on     "Female     Nat- 
uralist-. " 
S  May  183(1.     About   his  mammoth  publica- 
tion; is  greatly  elated  by  his 
election      into      the      Royal 
Society,  and  the  recognition 
of    his    works    by  the  II.   S. 
Government. 
26  July  1830.     Considers  a  new  Woodpecker 
named  by  S.  to  be  the  young 
of     a    well-known    species; 
gives   30   birds  to  the  Brit. 
Mus. 
Manchester.         About   the   same  Woodpecker 
22  Aug.  1830.         — A.  proposes  to  S.  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  work,  A. 
giving     ideas,     S.     putting 
them  into  a  pleasing  shape, 
both    authors   joining"  their 
households  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work. 
London. 

n  June  1831.     A.  returns  to  America  for  col- 
lecting purposes. 
6  Dec.  1837.     A   asks  for  the  loan  of  some 
birds. 
11  Jan.  1838.     About     Prince     Bonaparte. — 
i  ygnui   bewickii  and  other 
Northern  Birds. 
The  memorandum  of  the  letter  which  evoked 
Swainson's  rather  caustic  reply  of  "2d  October, 
1830,"  (OsPRKV,  iv,   p.    171,)  was   eagerly  looked 
for  and  apparently  the  provocative  epistle  was 
that  written     from    "Manchester"   on    the    "22 
Aug.  1830."     The   brief   does  not  seem  to  talh' 
well  with   the   letter  of  Swainson,  but   no  other 
does    better.     Swainson's   letter   was    certainly 
not  a  direct  answer,  and  the  suggestion  of  part- 
nership   by    Audubon    was    evaded    or    rather 
ignored.     If  this  letter  of  22  August    was   the 
only  "lit',  too,  an  error  was  made  in  the  inference 
that   Audubon    had    returned    to    Edinburgh    to 
attend   to   the    engraving    and   coloring    of    his 
plates  there.     Apparently  and  naturally  Swain- 
son's  answer  put  a   stop  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
two,  for  there   is  no  record  of  other  letters  from 
Audubon    for    seven     years,    except    one    from 
London   dated    "6  June   1831,"  announcing   his 
projected  return  to  America. 

In  "William  Swainson  and  his  Times"  I  as- 
sumed that  Audubon  had  already  reached  Edin- 
burgh when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Swainson, 
but  apparently  he  stopped  on  his  way  there. 

It  was  not  till  early  in  October  that  he  arrived 
in  the  Scotch  capital.  He  then  returned  to  "his 
old  lodgings  at  26  Georg-e  Street,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  felt  truly  at  home  with  Mrs.  Dickie." 
Soon  after  he  received  Swainson's  letter,  lie 
made  the  arrangements  which  resulted  in  the 
text  of  his  ornithological  works.  Miss  Audu- 
bon, in  "Audubon  and  his  Journals,"  (i,  p.  64,) 
remarks  that  "his  choice  of  an  assistant  would 
have  been  his  friend  Mr.  William  Swainson,  but 
this  could  not  be  arranged,  and  Mr.  James  Wil- 
son recommended  Mr.  William  MacGilliyray." 
Miss  Audubon  later  on  (p.   65)  adds:  "the  first 


volume  of  'Ornithological  Biography'  was  fin- 
ished, but  no  publisher  could  be  found  to  take 
it,  so  Audubon  published  it  himself  in  March, 
1831." 

Audubon  seems  to  have  made  enemies  in 
Philadelphia  for  two  of  the  naturalists  of  that 
city  wrote  letter-  to  Swainson  about  him  the 
only  letters  they  sent  to  him  apparently.  Dr. 
Richard  Harlan,  the  author  of  a  volume  on  the 
mammals  of  North  America,  "Medical  and 
Physical  Researches,"  and  other  memoirs,  in 
a  letter  of  "20  Oct.  1829."  calls  "Audubon 
industrious  and  proud" — no  bad  attributes,  it 
may  be  remarked.  Prof.  Samuel  Stehnian 
Haldeman,  a  versatile  naturalist  who  lived  till 
1880,  was  more  severe.  In  a  letter  of  "Oct. 
1840,"  he  urged  "strong  charges  against  Audu- 
bon who  is  not  personally  esteemed  in  America." 
(Such  is  Dr.  Glinther's  diagnosis  of  the  letter.) 
Those  who  have  known  Professor  Haldeman 
can  make  their  own  inference  from  this  state- 
ment. 

Another  very  eminent— and  good-  ornitholo- 
gist gave  his  opinion  of  Audubon's  work  in  a 
letter  to  Swainson  from  Florence  of  30  July 
1839.  Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  then  Prince  of 
Musignano.  (he  did  not  become  Prince  of  Can i no 
till  1840,)  wrote  "about  his  movements,"  made 
"notes  on  S's  birds,"  and  told  that  he  had 
"little  faith  in  Audubon's  drawings. " 

An  antidote  to  Harlan's  opinion  may  be 
found  in  a  judgment  on  that  naturalist  passed 
by  John  LeConte,  a  well-known  naturalist  of 
the  first  half  century.  He  was  then  acaptain 
in  the  United  States  Army,  but  chiefly  resident 
ill  New  York.  In  1828,  however,  he  was  in 
Paris  and  wrote  thence  under  date  of  "11  May, 
1828".  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  Harlan 
was  "a  very  rash  young  man."  (The  "young 
man"  was  32  years  old.) 

"Under  Audubon,  Victor  Gifford  (son  of  J.  J. 
A.),"  a  letter  dated  "London,  8  May  1824".  in 
which  the  writer  "expects  his  father  to  arrive 
in  England",  is  recorded.  1824  is  evidently  a 
slip  for  1834.  At  the  time  indicated  b3r  Dr. 
Giinther  he  was  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  "April  10,  1824."  Audubon  records  that 
he  was  introduced  to  Charles  Bonaparte  in 
Philadelphia  and  "July  12.  1824,"  he  "drew  for 
Mr.  Fairinan  a  -mall  grouse  to  be  put  on  a  bank- 
note belonging  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey."  In 
1834,  he  went  to  England;  Audubon,  with  Mrs. 
Audubon  and  their  son  John,  sailed  from 
Charleston  "for  Liverpool,  April  16,"  1834  and 
"joined  Victor  in  London,  in  May,  1834." 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  notice  having  been 
taken  of  Victor's  communication  or  of  its  having 
been  followed  up  by  a  meeting  of  Audubon  or 
Swainson. 

Elsewhere  we  learn  that  apparently  friendly 
relations  existed  between  Audubon  and  Harlan. 
In  a  foot  note  in  "Audubon  and  his  Journals" 
li.  p.  65)  it  is  recorded  that  Audubon  wrote  to 
Dr.  Richard  Harlan  on  March  13,  1831,  T  have 
sent  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  [of  the  Ornitho- 
logical Biography]  to  you  to-day.'"  Audubon 
also  dedicated  to  him  a  fine  bird,  Falco  Harlani, 
now  generally  known  as  a  subspecies  of  the 
common  American  Buzzard.  Buteo  borealis 
harlani.     That  form    appears  to   me,    however, 
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to  be  as  well  entitled  to  specific  rank  as  some 
universally  admitted  specie-,  of  the  genu*. 

Apparently  the  only  other  letters  in  Swain- 
son's  correspondence  relative  to  Audubon  are 
two:  cine  is  from  J.  C.  Loudon  from  Bayswater, 
dated  "8  April  1828,"  and  probably  is  about  the 
review  which  Swainson  afterwards  wrote;  the 
other  is  from  Peter  Mark  Roget,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  dated  "9  March  1830,"  and 
conveys  the  information   that  Audubon  was  "to 


be  balloted  for  at  the  Royal  Society."  Audu- 
bon was  duly  elected  and.  in  a  letter  to  Swainson 
of  "5  May  1830,"  showed  that  he  was  "greatly 
elated  by  his  election."  The  requisites  for 
membership  then  were  not  what  they  are  now! 
The  Royal  Society,  by  the  way,  was  pronounced 
about  that  time,  by  its  secretary,  to  have  its 
"affairs"  in  a  ■■critical  state"' — whatever  that 
may  mean.  Such  are  the  words  used  in 
Giinther's  brief  of  a  letter  of  "5  Dec.  1830." 


THE  OSPREY  OR  PISHHAWK;  ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS. 

By  Theodore  Gii.i,,  Washing-ton.  D.  C. 
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OSPREY  S  FOOT 


The  classical  name  Pandion  was  given  by 
Savigny  in  1809,  ami.  like  many  of  the  classical 
names  imposed  upon  genera  by  naturalists,  was 
bestowed  for  no  obvious  or  real  reason  simply 
as  a  designation  t<>  distinguish  the  group  from 
others.  Now.  there  were  five  personages  of  that 
name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  and  it  is  nut 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  facts,  after  which 
one  Savigny  designated  the  genus  in  question. 
Savigny  gave  no  explanation  whatever.  All 
that  need  be  said  i-  that  one  of  them  was  fabled 
to  have  been  a  son  of  EJrichthonius,  king  of 
Athens,  by  the  Naiad  Pasithea,  and  that  In  1" 
came  the  father  of  Procne  and  Philomela,  the 
former  of  whom  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
-wallow  and  the  latter  into  a  nightingale.  Both 
of  the  last  names  have  been  applied  with  some 
show  of  aptness  to  genera  of  birds — one  of 
swallows  and  the  other  to  the  nightingale  genus 
— but  there  is  no  apparent  analogy  or  aptitude 
of  any  kind  forthe  application  of  Pandion  to  the 
Fishhawk  or  any  other  raptorial  genus  of  birds, 
although  it  might  not  have  been  entirely  devoid 
of  applicability  forthe  Nightingale.  (See  Ovid's 
Epistuhe  ex  Ponto,  1,  36.)  Nevertheless  the 
name  stands  just  as  Black  will  do  for  a  white 
man  or  White  for  a  black  man. 

Leach's    name — Trioleins — was   given  appar- 
ently in  ignorance  of  Savigny's  work,  and  was 


published  only  in  connection  wiih  the  species 
[Triorches  fluvialis)  a-  a  British  bird  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  name  is  only  identifiable 
because  it  i-  mentioned  as  the  scientific  alterna- 
tive of  the  English  word  <  Isprey. 

Fleming's  name  "BaTvBusardus,  |  Pandion  of 
Savigny)"  was  apparently  given  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  name  under  which  Willughby 
noticed  the  bird  should  he  recognized  as  a 
generic  designation  an  entirely  illegitimate 
assumption  as  the  old  English  author  described 
it  as  a  species  on  the  authority  of  Aldrovandi. 
The  name  Balbusardus  i-  -imply  the  latiniza- 
tion  of  the  English  Balbuzard  in  a  work 
written  in  Latin.  In  the  English  edition  Bal- 
buzard is  the  word  used. 

The  generally  accepted  English  literary  equiv- 
alent of  Pandion  i-  Osprey.  This  name  has  a 
long  history.  Among  the  educated  English  of 
the  British  islands,  it  appears  to  have  almost 
entirely  replaced  all  other  name-,  of  the  Pandion 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  true  vernacular  name.  It  is 
a  corruption  of  the  word  ossifraga  or  bone- 
breaker  (from  os,  bone,  frangere,  to  break)  used 
at  least  as  long  ago  as  Pliny's  time  and  which 
was  originally  coined  for  a  very  different  bird — 
the  Lammergeyer  or  Bearded  Vulture  of  South- 
ern Europe  and  isothermal  Asia.  This  Lam- 
mergeyer was  reputed  to  be  very  fond  of  bones 
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and  to  carry  large  ones  high  up  into  the  air  and 
then  let  them  fall  from  such  a  height  as  to  break 
them  into  pieces.  It  Ls  the  Ossifrage  of  the 
Bible  (Eevit.  xi.  13;  Deuteron.  xiv,  12).  How 
this  name  became  transmuted  into  Osprey  and 
transferred  to  the  bird  called  so  now  would  be 
too  long  a  tale  to  give  here.  (Pliny  — x.  3—  re- 
fers to  it  as  a  kind  of  ossifrage.)  It  ha.;,  been  in 
use  in  England  under  the  form  now  current  or 
as  Ospray,  Osfray,  or  other  like  for  centuries. 
In  1601,  Holland,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny, 
used  the  synonyms  "these  Orfraies  or  Ospreis," 
and  "their  young  Aspraies".  In  America,  too, 
Osprey  is  rather  a  "book-name,"  although  un- 
derstood by  almost  all  except  the  very  unedu- 
cated. 

Such  is  the  name  in  literary  ornithology. 
Among  the  common  people,  however,  the  bird 
was  known  as  the  Fishing'  or  Fishhawk  or 
Fishing  Eagle.  MacGillivray*  records  that  "in 
the  north  of  Scotland  it  is  called  the  Fishing 
Hawk,  in  the  west  the  Fishing  Eagle.  In  Gaelic, 
it  is  named  "<r«  lolair-uisg  (the  Water  Eagle)". 
Fishhawk  is  the  all  but  universally  used  verna- 
cular term  in  the  United  States. 

Mullet  Hawk  is  also  a  local  name  in  England. 
Another  name  that  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Osprey  is  Bald  Buzzard.  This  has  been  alleged 
to  be  an  old  English  name  and  occurs  in  some 
old  authors.  Further,  an  individual  <  Isprey  was 
described  and  illustrated  under  that  designation 
in  "The  Onithology  of  Francis  Willughby" 
(1678.  p.  69,  pi.  6,  f.  sup).  The  versatile  toe  is 
especially  noticed  as  a  "most  sure  mark"  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  '•common  Buzzard." 
Willughby  also  has  "the  Sea  Eagle  or  Osprey" 
and  paraphrased  his  description  (p.  59)  from 
Aldrovandi.  He  thinks  the  description  "agrees 
exactly  to  the  English  Bald  Buzzard",  but,  the 
latter  "is  a  lesser  bird"  and  so  he  treats  of  it 
further  on  in  a  chapter  "of  the  several  sorts  of 
wild  long-winged  Hawks".  This  "Osprey"  or 
"(  tesifrage"  of  Willugby  is,  indeed,  a  Sea  Eagle. 
The  name  Bald  Buzzard  is  a  suggestive  one 
and  analogous  to  Bald  Eagle.  The  bird  called 
Bald  Eagle  is  an  Eagle  in  size,  and  although 
not  bald,  next  in  it:  it  has  a  white  head!  In  like 
manner,  the  '  (sprey  is  approximately  of  the 
size  of  a  Buzzard,  and  has  also  a  white  head,  and 
is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  "bald"  as  the 
Eagle;  consequently  the  designation  in  question 
might  be  supposed  to  be  justified  by  analogy 
and  historical  testimony.  The  contention  is 
certainly  very  plausible.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  name  is  of 
truly  indigenous  English  origin. 

Bald  Buzzard  is  not  recognized  in  any  of  the 
standard  ornithologies  of  the  British  isles  as  an 
existent  vernacular  name.  <  In  the  other  hand. 
Balbuzard  is  the  common  French  name  of  the 
Osprey.  I.ittre,  indeed,  derives  the  name  from 
the  English  "6ald-6uzzard";  he  adds,  however, 
that  there  is  also  in  low  (late)  Latin  the  word 
"balbuzare,  balbutier"  (that  is,  to  utter  words  in 
a  hesitating  or  imperfect  manner);  that  the 
Balbuzard  may  have  been  named  ("balbutieur") 
on  account  of  its  cry.  and  that  the  English  word 


may  have  been  derived  from  the  French  and 
assimilated  to  English  words.  Whatever  may 
be  the  status  of  this  explanation,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  French  would 
have  awaited  the  development  of  the  English 
language  till  the  words  Bald  and  Buzzard  had 
assumed  their  present  form  before  giving-  the 
name  in  question  to  a  bird  more  common  in 
their  own  country  than  in  England.  We  should 
remember,  too,  that  the  Norman  French  intro- 
duced many  names  into  England  and  Bald  Buz- 
zard may  have  been  a  fading-  reminiscence  of 
their  invasion  so  faded,  indeed,  that  the  scien- 
tific records  of  the  present  day  show  no  survival 
in  the  vernacular  speech.  Doubtless,  investiga- 
tion among  old  documents  might  settle  the 
question.  At  any  rate,  for  the  present  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  aboriginally  of  Bald  Buzzard  as 
an  English  name  and,  still  more,  the  derivation 
of  the  French  name  from  the  English  may  be 
entertained,  even  in  the  face  of  Littre. 

DISTRIBUTION-. 

The  genus  of  Ospreys  is  among  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  land  birds,  ranging  from 
north  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  Cape  Colony  of 
Africa,  to  the  temperate  regions  of  South 
America,  and  to  Tasmania  in  the  Australian 
realm.  It  has  not  yet  found  its  way,  however, 
into  some  notable  places,  being  absent  from 
Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and  various  islands  of  the 
Pacific  (  Icean.  (It  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
New  Zealand  by  Dresser  and  Seebohm.)  In  its 
wide  range,  however,  there  is  a  slight  differen- 
tiation, or  at  least  tendency  towards  differentia- 
tion, for  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  areas 
over  which  the  genus  extends.  This  differentia- 
tion, or  assumption  based  on  the  facts  of  dis- 
tribution, early  led  to  propositions  to  distin- 
guish as  species  the  types  characteristic  of  the 
different  areas.  Thus,  for  the  best  known 
form  -that  of  Europe — Pa  ml  ion  haliaetos  was 
used;  then  that  characteristic  of  America  was 
separated  (as  Pandion  carolinensis):  that  of  Aus- 
tralia was  distinguished  subsequently  (as  Pan- 
dion auslralis).  Afterwards,  these  were  united 
under  the  earliest  designation.  Later  some 
naturalists,  especially  the  Americans,  recog- 
nized as  subspecies  (with  trinomial  names)  the 
species  of  the  earlier  writers.  Still  later,  a 
reflex  wave  has  set  in.  and  there  is  now  a 
tendency  to  again  restore  the  old  named  species 
lo  full  specific  rank.  Besides  these,  a  fourth 
almost  unknown  form  has  been  found  in  the 
Bahamas  and  received  the  specific  name  Pandion 
ridgwayi. 

MIGRATION. 

The  tenure  of  occupancy  by  the  several  forms 
varies  with  latitude,  as  the  result  of  variation  of 
temperature.  In  the  warmer  districts,  the  bird 
is  a  permanent  resident,  but  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes the  stay  is  shortened — to  a  large  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
cold.  A  few  may  remain  during  the  winter  of 
the  less  intemperate  regions. 


♦Descriptions  oi  t lie  Rapacious  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  I836   p.  i    ;. 
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The  North  American  form  is  constantly  rep- 
resented by  individuals  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  including  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  states.  In  the  southernmost  regions,  during 
the  summer  months,  the  resident  population  i- 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  in  winter  is  reinforced 
by  the  return  of  many  who  had  left  for  a  summer 
sojourn  and  to  raise  a  family  in  the  countries  of 
strongly  contrasting  seasons. 

Birds  make  their  first  appearance  at  the  close 
of  winter;  in  the  latitudes  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox 
(20th  or  21st  of  March).  "It  is  reckoned  as  the 
first  harbinger  of  the  breaking  up  of  winter  and 
of  settled  spring  weather.  At  first  a  solitary  in- 
dividual will  be  seen  circling  slowlj'  over  some 
creek.     In   a  few  days  they  became  abundant". 

The  departure  from  the  north  begins  when  the 
weather  changes  and  threatening  cold  super- 
venes, and  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  advent 
in  the  spring.  This  emigration  then  com- 
mences from  the  isothermal  districts  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  about  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Thus  the  life  of  many  birds 
is  spent  almost  equally  in  their  northern  and 
southern  homes. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  the 
males  precede  the  females  in  their  journey 
northward.  Audubon  puts  the  appearance  of 
the  females  not  less  than  "eight  or  ten  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  male.-'".  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  communicated  to  Bendire  the  ideas  of  the 
lighthouse  keeper  of  Plum  island.  He  "gave 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Fishhawks  as  early 
in  April,  the  time  varying  but  a  few  days  from 
year  to  year,  the  male.-  coming  first,  followed 
two  or  three  days  later  by  the  females".  The 
reasons  for  these  statements  and  the  evidence 
on  which  it  was  based  have  never  been  given. 

St  VTION. 

The  Osprey  living,  as  it  doe.-.,  almost  exclu- 
sively on  fish,  necessarily  resorts  chiefly  to  those 
localities  which  are  convenient  to  fishing  place-. 
Consequently  its  main  resorts  are  near  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  and,  to  a  less  extent,  interior 
water-  in  which  fishes  abound.  Trees  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  a  locality  although  they 
are  by  no  mean-  indispensable. 

It  is  well-known  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  gregarious  bird  in  North  America.  In  Europe, 
however,  so  far  as  Mr.  Dresser  could  learn,  "the 
Osprey  always  nests  singly".  iSee  Dresser's 
Bird-  of  Europe,  vi.  p.  147.) 

"The  only  approach  to  the  gregarious  habits 
of  the  American  Ospreys"  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Gur- 
ney.  the  well-known  authority  on  raptorial  birds, 
had  heard  of  elsewhere  was  related  to  him 
by  "that  excellent  observer  of  Australian 
birds,  the  late  Mr.  F.  Strange,  who  informed" 
him  "that  on  the  coast-  of  Australia  three  or 
four  pair-  of  <  >-prev-  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
living  in  near  proximity  to  each  other".  (Ibis. 
1883,  p.  596.) 

But  certainly  one  instance  of  sociability  of  the 
European  bird  is  recorded  by  Seebohni  (i.  60). 
He  believed  that  "the  most  favourite  place  of  all" 
for  its  nest  "is  on  islands  covered  over  with 
timber  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  on  which  there 


are  no  boats.  In  a  locality  of  this  kind  in 
Pomerania,  a  number  of  Ospreys  formed  a  colony, 
in  one  case  two  nests  being  on  the  same 
tree'*. 

The  gregarious  tendency  of  the  American 
bird  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  in  various 
localities:  celebrated  are  the  nesting  region-  of 
Cape  May  county.  (N.  J..)  Gardiner-  i-land,  (N. 
Y..I  and  Plum  island.  iMass.) 

The  Plum  island  colony  has  been  described 
quite  fully  in  a  very  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Allen  in  the'Auk.  (ix.  313-321.  18).  ""The 
island  is  three  miles  long-,  east  and  west,  narrow 
and  high  to  the  eastward,  broadening  to  the 
westward,  where  is  a  lighthouse  on  a  high  bluff 
or  sand  cliff.  To  the  south  of  this  a  rolling  sandy 
meadow  extends  for  a  mile,  some  part-  of  which 
are  nearly  level,  and  others,  especially  near  the 
beach,  form  a  series  of  sand  hills.  Near  the 
center  of  the  island,  to  the  westward,  i-  a  -wain]), 
partly  clear  water,  partly  boggy  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  across  which  was  a  much  used 
causeway,  called  Love  Lane.  Near  the  swamp, 
and  almost  enclosed  by  it.  was  a  piece  of  wood- 
land of  perhaps  twenty  acre-  in  extent". 

(  in  tlii-  small  island,  the  Ospreys  were  en- 
couraged to  settle,  and  were  protected  by  the 
principal  proprietor  of  the  island.  Numerous 
birds  congregated  there,  occupying  neighbor- 
ing areas.  Further  detail-  will  be  found  under 
the  caption  Nidification. 

THE   OSPREV     \    PEACEABLE    BIRD. 

The  Osprey  i-  a  very  unaggressive  bird,  espe- 
cially for  a  raptorial  species;  so  little  a^^iv- 
-ive.  indeed,  that  Audubon  "never  observed  a 
Fishhawk  chasing  any  other  bird  whatever". 
He  even  declared  that  it  was  "so  pacific  and 
timorous"  that  "rather  than  encounter  a  foe. 
but  little  more  powerful  than  it-elf.  it  abandon- 
its  prey  to  the  White-headed  Eagle".  This, 
however,  is  an  exaggregated  statement  which 
has  been  abundantly  negatived  by  others. 

Wilson  had  previously  recorded  that  "they 
no  sooner  arrive"  at  their  summer  or  nesting 
abode  -'than  they  wage  war  against  the  Bald 
Eagle.-,  as  against  a  horde  of  robbers  and  ban- 
dit-; sometimes  succeeding,  by  force  of  num- 
bers and  perseverance,  in  driving-  them  from 
their  haunts,  but  seldom  or  never  attacking 
them  in  -ingle  combat". 

Mr.  Walter  Woodman  also  repeatedly  saw  it 
"attack  the  Night  Heron  and  pursue  it  for  a 
short  distance.  There  seemed  [to  Mr.  Wood- 
man] to  be  no  reason  for  these  attacks,  but  the 
Hawk  appeared  to  be  venting  his  ill-humor  upon 
the  poor  Heron  for  want  of  some  other  object". 
The  same  observer,  when  in  a  boat  with  two 
companion-,  -aw  one  "attack  some  water  fowl 
that  wa-  swimming  by  near  its  nest.  The  bird 
dove,  and  the  Fishhawk  hovered  about  till  it  re- 
appeared, when  it  renewed  its  attack.  This  per- 
formance lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  and  ended 
by  the  Fishhawk's  desisting  from  his  assaults". 
Am.  Nat..  1870,  p.  559,  560). 

Mr.  Allen  likewise  noticed  their  assault- on 
Herons,  and  sug-gested  a  possible  reason.  "In 
the  swamp  near  the  Fishhawk's  nest  wa-  a 
colony  of  Night  Herons,  nesting  in  the  smaller 
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trees  near  the  swamp.  Almost  daily  a  Hock  of 
Crows  from  Connecticut  were  accustomed  to  rob 
tlii—.  heronry,  covering  the  ground  with  the 
shells  of  tlie  eggs  they  had  eaten,  and  occasion- 
ally treating  a  lew  Fishhawks'  nests  in  the 
same  way.  The  Fishhawks  seemed  to  unjustly 
accuse  the  Herons  of  the  robbery,  as  the  Herons 
wen-  constantly  persecuted  by  the  Hawks. 
Whenever  a  Heron  appeared  he  was  instantly 
set  upon  by  one  or  more  of  them,  and  the  Heron 
would  seek  safety  in  the  thick  underbrush  where 
the  Hawks  could  not  follow  them.  Herons  were 
killed,  however,  almost  daily  by  the  Hawks". 

The  Osprey,  it  has  been  claimed,  may  even 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  attack 
for  food  and  eat  other  birds  or  chickens,  as  will 
be  recorded  under  the  section  in  which  its  food 
is  considered. 

FLIGHT. 

The  Osprey  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  birds. 
Its  abundance  in  many  places,  large  size,  con- 
spicuous appearance,  and  manner  of  flight  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  observant  residents 
of  the  sea  shore  and  river  basins.     Its  behaviour 


length,  and  curvature  or  bend  of  wings,  distin- 
guishing hiin  from  all  other  Hawks.  The 
height  at  which  he  thus  elegantly  glides  is 
various,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  feet,  sometimes  much 
higher,  all  the  while  calmly  reconnoitering  the 
face  of  the  deep  below.  Suddenly  he  is  seen  to 
check  his  course,  as  if  struck  by  a  particular 
object  which  he  seems  to  survey  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  such  steadiness,  that  he  appears 
lixed  in  air.  flapping  his  wings.  This  object, 
however,  he  abandons,  or  rather  the  fish  he  had 
in  his  eye  has  disappeared,  and  he  is  again  seen 
sailing  around  as  before.  Now  his  attention  is 
again  arrested,  and  he  descends  with  great 
rapidity:  but  ere  he  reaches  the  surface,  shoots 
off  on  another  course,  as  if  ashamed  that  a 
second  victim  had  escaped  him.  He  now  sails 
at  a  short  height  above  the  surface,  and  by  a 
zigzag  descent,  and  without  seeming  to  dip  his 
feet  in  the  water,  seizes  a  fish,  which,  after  car- 
rying a  short  distance,  he  probably  drops  or 
yields  up  to  the  Bald  Eayle.  and  again  ascends, 
by  easy  spiral  circles,  to  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air.  where  he  glides  about  in  all  the  ease 
and  majesty  of  his   species.      At  once    from  this 
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in  the   air  is  characteristic,  anil    has   been    well 
described  by  Alexander  Wilson. 

"The  flight  of  the  Fishhawk,  his  manoeuvres 
while  in  search  of  fish,  ami  his  manner  in  seiz- 
ing his  prey  are  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
In  leaving  the  nest,  he  usually  Hies  direct  till 
he  comes  to  the  sea,  then  sails  around,  in  easy 
curving  lines,  turning  sometimes  in  the  air  as 
on  a  pivot,  apparently  without  the  least  exer- 
tion, rarely  moving  the  wings,  his  legs  extended 
in    a    straight    line  behind,  and  his  remarkable 


sublime  aerial  height,  he  descends  like  a  perpen- 
dicular torrent,  plunging  into  the  sea  with  a 
loud  rushing  sound,  and  with  the  certainty  of  a 
ride.  In  a  few  moments  he  emerges,  bearin g 
in  his  claws  his  struggling  prey,  which  he 
always  carries  head  foremost,  and,  having  risen 
a  few  feet  above  the  surface,  shakes  himself  as  a 
spaniel  would  do,  and  directs  his  heavy  and 
laborious  course  directly  for  the  land." 

(  To  be  Continued.) 
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Comments. 

SWAINSON    CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Ospkev  (p.  13)  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London  had  recently  secured  a  large 
collection  of  letters  from  various  writers  to 
Swainson  covering  a  number  of  years,  and  that 
the  president  of  the  society,  Dr.  Albert  Giinther, 
would  use  them  as  the  basis  for  his  next  annual 
address.  The  number  of  the  "Proceedings  of 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London"  during  its 
"112th  session",  containing  that  address,  has 
now  been  received  in  Washington.  The  address 
was  delivered  at  the  "anniversary  meeting"  held 
".May  24.  1911!)."  and  is  entitled  "The  unpub- 
lished correspondence  of  William  Swainson  with 
contemporary  naturalists  (1806-18+0)."  The  cor- 
respondence is  really  of  contemporaries  with 
Swainson  rather  than  Swainson's  own  letters. 
The  address  covers  eleven  pages  (14-24)  and  is 
followed  by  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Swainson  cor- 
respondence in  the  possession  of  the  Linnean 
Society"  extending  over  36  pages  (25-61). 


The  accumulation  of  letters  in  question,  it 
seems,  was  offered  to  the  society  some  time  in 
1899,  and  "the  council,  after  much  deliberation, 
decided  to  secure  documents  which  throw  much 
light  upon  the  life,  character,  and  work  of  the 
men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  progress 
made  by  natural  science  in  [Great  Britain]  dur- 
ing the  first  forty  years  of  the  present  century." 
The  sum  of  ,£50  i  a  bout  250  dollars)  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  price  of  the  manuscripts  and  three 
of  the  fellows  of  the  society  contributed  that 
sum  and  a  fourth  "promised  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  binding  so  that  the  correspondence  will 
be  on  the  sheh  es  of  the  [society's]  library  free 
of  charge  to  its  exchequer. "  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  correspondence  is  now  accessible  and  in 
good  shape  for  reference.  We  are  certainly 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Giinther  for  thus  arrang- 
ing it,  and  for  his  valuable  commentary  on  it. 
It  is  replete  with  interest  to  ornithologists 
generally,  and  especially  to  American  ornitho- 
logists. 

Dr.  Giinther  remarksof  this  correspondence: — 

"The  letters  are  generally  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  considering  that  they  accompanied 
Swainson  to  New  Zealand,  where  they  were 
kept  for  half  a  century  lief.. re  they  were  return- 
ed by  one  of  his  daughters  to  England,  to  the 
care  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  The  writing-  has 
faded  and,  in  a  few  letters,  has  become  illegible- 
There  are  934  of  them,  written  by  2.s<>  correspon- 
dents, only  15  being  drafts  of  letters  from 
Swainson.  They  are  dated  from  the  year  1806 
to  1840,  thus  extending  over  the  entire  period  ..I 
his  scientific  activity.  The  numerical  propor- 
tions in  which  they  are  distributed  over  the 
several  years  show  that  the  collection  before  us 
must  lie  a  fairly  complete  representation  of 
Swainson's  scientific  c  irrespondence.  There  is, 
however,  one  year.  viz..  1>o2.  in  which  the  col- 
lection is  evidently  mutilated;  only  four  letters 
bear  that  date,  and  they  are  from  writers  whose 
names  commence  with  B.  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  that  year  is  lost.  Also  for  the  years 
1835  and  1836  only  a  few  letters  are  in  existence: 
but  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  death  of 
Swainson's  first  wife,  whose  loss  was  a  sad  blow 
to  him.  greatly  impairing  his  powers  of  applica- 
tion to  original  work.  The  thought  of  emigrat- 
ing and  freeing  himself  from  the  ceaseless  toil 
of  his  numerous  literary  engagements  origi- 
nated at  that  period." 

Dr.  Giinther  has  misnamed  two  of  the  men 
indexed  in  the  Swainson  correspondence — 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and  L'Herminier,  both 
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very  distinguished  naturalists.  This  is  rather 
remarkable  in  view  of  that  gentleman's  knowl- 
edge of  the  personality  of  European  naturalists, 
which  is  unquestionably  great. 

Three  letters  are  entered  under  the  name  "St. 
Hilaire,  Geoffrey."  The  family  name  of  the 
naturalist  in  question,  however,  was  GEOFFROY 
Saint-Hilaire.  From  tlie  absence  of  any  other 
name  it  may  be  assumed  the  correspondent  of 
Swainson  was  Etienne  (1772-1844),  celebrated 
formerly  for  his  morphological  ideas  and  his 
disputation  in  1830  with  Cuvier,  which  excited 
the  lively  interest  of  Goethe.  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  was  addressed  generally  in  social 
intercourse  as  M.  Geoffroy  only  and  Cuvier 
frequently  referred  to  him  in  print  even  as  M. 
Geoffroy.  His  son.  Isidore (1805-1861),  little  less 
celebrated  than  the  father,  was  quite  helpful  to 
Swainson  during  his  visit  to  Paris.  Swainson 
remarks  "M.  Isidore  Geoff  roy,  in  particular  gave 
up  to  me  his  own  little  study  in  the  museum." 
This  leads  us  to  note  that  Dr.  Gunther,  appar- 
ently, did  not  know  of  Swainson's  autobiog- 
raphy. Anyway,  he  has  not  alluded  to  it,  and 
only  consulted  the  biographical  notice  in 
the  Proceeding's  of  the  Linuean  Society  for 
1856. 

Among  the  letters  are  a  number  I  five)  appar- 
ently from  Ferdinand  J.  L'Herminier  to  the 
Rev.  Landsowne  Guilding  from  1813  to  1819. 
These  have  been  brought  together  under  the 
name  "Herminier  G,"  in  the  "Catalogue,"  but 
in  his  address  Dr.  Gunther,  correctly  probably, 
treats  of  them  as  by  "Ferdinand  L'Herminier," 
and  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  that  most  merito- 
rious but  neglected  investigator.  He  aptly 
alludes  to  him  as  "a  man  of  wide  and  sound  in- 
formation, and  an  accurate  observer,  who  after- 
wards made  himself  known  by  his  researches 
into  the  ossification  of  the  Avian  sternum." 
We  may  add  that  his  memoir  published  in  1827 
on  the  classification  of  birds  based  on  their 
sterna  was  greatly  in  advance  not  only  of  any 
taxonotnic  work  on  birds  published  up  to  that 
time,  but  for  many  years  afterwards.  It  was, 
for  example,  far — very  far— in  advance  of  the 
final  classification  published  by  Swainson  in 
1836-37.  The  proper  place  for  his  name  in  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  is  under  L  and  not  H. 
Under  L'Herminier  his  contributions  are  cata- 


logued in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  other  reliable  bibliographies. 

The  ornithologist  Bonaparte,  it  may  also  be 
noted,  is  called  by  Dr.  Gunther  "C.  Lucien" 
Bonaparte.  He  varied  his  name  considerably, 
but  never  wrote  out  in  full  the  middle  element 
at  the  expense  of  the  first  one,  that  is,  he  never 
called  himself  C.  Lucien  Bonaparte — in  print  at 
least.  In  his  first  papers  he  used  only  the  name 
Charles  Bonaparte;  later  he  adopted  the  style 
Charles  L.  Bonaparte;  in  many  he  spelled  in 
full  the  first  and  second  names,  varying  the 
form  according-  to  the  language --French  or 
Italian.  In  his  communication  to  the  Transac. 
tions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  (1837) 
he  only  used  the  initials  C.  L.  The  well-known 
Lucien  Bonaparte  of  the  second  generation  was 
a  younger  brother — Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
born  1813 — as  well-known  in  philological  science 
as  Charles  was  in  natural  science.  Charles 
(born  1803)  commenced  his  long  scientific  career 
in  the  United  States  with  a  memoir  on  stormy 
petrels  in  1823,  and  his  ornithological  work  up 
to  1830  was  published  in  America. 

The  American  correspondents  of  Swainson 
were  John  Abbot,  the  entomologist;  John  James 
Audubon:  his  son,  Victor  Gifford  Audubon 
(1834);  J.  D.  Clifford  of  Lexington.  Ky.;  William 
Cooper  of  New  York;  Stephen  Elliott  of  Charles- 
ton; Samuel  Stehman  Haldeman  of  Philadel- 
phia; Richard  Harlan  of  Philadelphia;  John 
Jay,  the  conchologist  of  New  York;  Isaac  Lea 
of  Philadelphia;  John  [E.]  LeConte,  then  of 
New  York;  George  Ord  of  Philadelphia;  Titian 
Ramsey  Peale  of  Philadelphia:  Constantine 
Samuel  Rafinesque:  John  T.  Sharpless  of  Phila- 
delphia: Lyman  Spalding  of  New  York:  J. 
Stewart  of  New  York;  John  Torrey  of  New  York, 
and  William  Wagner  of  Philadelphia.  There 
are  also  letters  from  R.  Haines  as  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia. |23  April  1830,)  and  C.  C.  Sheppard,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Quebec  Literary  Society,  ill>  Nov. 
1836,  i  announcing  Swainson's  election  as  corres- 
ponding or  honorary  member  of  the  societies. 
Almost  all  of  these  were  well-known  natural- 
ists of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  Phil- 
adelphia, it  will  be  seen,  was  the  city  from  which 
most  wrote.  Boston,  strangely  enough,  was  not 
represented  by  a  correspondent. 
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Letters. 


RECENT   SALES   OF    AUDUBON'S   WORKS. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "What  is  the 
current  price  at  which  Audubon's  great  work 
on  the  Birds  of  America,  and  his  Ornithological 
Biography  can  be  purchased  or  sold  for?" 

The  answer  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  it  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  condition  of  the  copy. 
A  slight  defect,  such  as  a  stain  on  a  plate  even, 
will  detract  materially  from  its  value  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  generally  buy  books  of  such 
magnitude  To  go  extensively  into  the  ques- 
tion would  call  for  more  time  and  space  than  we 
can  spare.  We  give,  however,  some  point-  that 
will  interest  our  correspondent  and  other  persons 
who  delight  in  Auduboniana.  These  points  re- 
late to  the  prices  of  three  works:  — 

1.  The  Birds  of  America,  published  from  1827 
t"  1839  in  4  volumes,  elephant  folio,  with  435 
plates. 

2.  Ornithological  Biography, -which  is  really 
the  text  to  the  preeeeding,  published  from  1831 
to  1839,  in  5  volumes,  8vo. 

3.  The  Birds  of  America,  first  octavo  edition, 
published  from  1840  to  1*44  in  7  volumes,  .it 
New  York. 

The  original  elephant  folio  edition,  it  is  said, 
has  brought  as  much  as  $2,500.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  confirm  this  statement  from  the 
data  at  hand  and  by  no  means  vouch  for  it. 
The  most  recent  record  for  the  United  States 
at  present  available  is  of  a  copy  with  the 
435  plates,  and  including'  the  Ornithological 
Biography,  that  sold  for  $1,250,  (Bangs,  Feb.  6, 
1896).  A  copy  was  sold  in  ls>i2  at  London  (by 
Sotheran)  for  £345  (about  SI, 725). 

A  partial  collection  of  the  plates  (259)  was  sold 
at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Hewetson's  library  for  £30 
($150)  to  Quaritch. 

The  Ornithological  Biography  may  sometimes 
be  bought  for  considerably  less  than  §>20although 
copies  in  good  condition  generally  command 
more.  Two  were  sold  in  1899  for  $18.75  and 
$17.50  respectively.  One  in  the  original  cloth 
binding  was  sold  (1896)  for  $26.50.  In  England 
fine  copies  bound  in  calf  realized  as  much  as 
£6  to  £W;  at  the  Aylesford  sale  (1888)  £10. 

On  the  other  baud,  a  copy  was  sold  at  the 
Pollard  sale  ("5  vols.,  uncut")  to  Quaritch  as 
lo.v  as  £1;  at  the  Hewetson  sale  in  1899  one 
brought  £3  ($15). 

The  first  issue  of  the  8vo.  edition  brings  gen- 
erally between  200  and  250  dollars  or  somewhere 
near  those  figures  at  auction.  At  the  last  sale 
recorded  (Bangs,  Jan.  15,  1900,)  a  copy  realized 


only  $176.75  but  had  the  "text  somewhat 
spotted."  Another  was  sold  at  the  Cox  sale, 
(Bangs.  April,  1899)  for  $241,50.  One  at  the  Ives 
sale  (1891)  sold  as  high  as  $252.  At  other  -ales, 
copies  were  knocked  down  forSlso  1x07  .  ~po.;n 
(1895),  and  £40  or  $200  (1890). 

On  this  occasion  we  cannot  go  into  further 
detail  or  give  information  about  the  other  edi- 
tions.    Editors. 

BROWN'S     EDITION     OF    WILSON'S    AND    BONA- 
PARTE'S   AMERICAN    ORNITHOLOGY. 

Another  question  asked  is.  where  can  a  copy 
of  Brown's  reproduction  of  Alexander  Wilson's 
and  Bonaparte's  American  Ornithology  be 
found'.' 

It  is  added  that  no  copy  can  be  found  by  the 
inquirer,  but  one  is  reported  to  have  been' sold 
at  auction  some  years  ago  in  New  York.  All 
libraries  consulted,  including  the  British  Muse- 
um, reported  thai  no  copies  are  owned  by  them. 

The  work  referred  to  is  entitled  "Illustrations 
of  the  American  Ornithology  of  Alexander 
Wilson  and  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  the 
addition  of  numerous  recently  discovered  species 
and  representations  of  tht-  whole  Sylva  of  North 
America.     Edinburgh  and  London.     1835." 

We  take  the  title  from  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
Agassiz  and  Strickland,  in  their  Bibiographia 
Zoologias  et  Geologiae,  give  a  somewhat  different 
one — after  Bonaparte  substituting  "With  all  the 
new  discoveries  and  the  addition  of  the  whole 
Forest  Sylva."  It  is  also  dated  1835.  Finally, 
the  same  work  is  catalogued  in  Engelmann's 
Bibliotheca  Historico-Naturalis  1846)  as  "Illus- 
trations of  Wilson's  American  Ornithology. 
No.  1.  5  plates  in  fol.  Edinburg  1831. —  5j- 
colour.      1£  Is." 

Does  this  mean  that  the  work  was  issued  in 
numbers  with  varying  titles?  Again,  does  this 
mean  that  there  are  two  issues  with  different 
title  pages  or  simply  that  in  one  case  a  descrip- 
tion has  been  substituted  for  the  words  of  the 
title? 

As  just  indicated,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  work- 
in  question  in  the  Library  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  We  know  of  no  other.  The 
work  must  be  very  rare.  It  is  not  entered  in 
Sabin's  Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to  America. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  further  informa- 
tion from  any  person  and  publish  in  connection 
with  more  that  we  have  in  hand  in  a  future 
number.      EDITORS. 


Notes. 


ABUNDANCE  OF  QUAIL  OK  BOBWHITE. 

Sportsmen  are  looking  forward  to  the  general 
opening  of  the  Quail  season  November  1  with 
interest  more  animated  than  for  several  years 
past,  for  the  reason  that  reports  from  all  secti'  uis 
favored  by  the  renowned  game  birds  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  covers  are  unusually  well  supplied. 


The  effects  of  the  memorable  blizzard  were 
very  disastrous  so  far  as  Quails  were  concerned, 
as  well  as  otherwise,  and  it  was  at  first  believed 
that  it  would  require  years  for  them  to  become 
plentiful  again.  Last  spring  a  year  ago  hun- 
dreds of  pairs  of  Quails  were  secured  in  the  west 
and  brought  to  the  storm  swept  east  in  order  to 
increase  and  multiply.     Very  few  couples,  how- 
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ever,  appeared  to  breed,  and  last  fall  and  winter 
shooting  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  was 
scarcely  worth  the  seeking.  Owing  to  the  poor 
returns  for  the  time  spent  in  the  field  few  men 
attempted  to  enjoy  sport,  and  consequently  what 
birds  there  were  in  the  covers  were  left  undis- 
turbed to  a  very  large  extent. 

That  the  imported  birds  bred  progenies  this 
year  is  an  undeniable  fact,  proven  by  many  in- 
stances. One  gentleman  secured  ten  dozen 
Quails,  equally  devided  as  to  sex,  in  May,  1899, 
and  liberated  them  on  his  country  place  in 
Maryland.  Diligent  hunters  for  a  couple  of 
days  last  November  failed  to  find  more  than 
twenty  Quails  altogether  in  the  covers  when  the 
birds  had  been  let  out.  Last  summer,  however, 
young  coveys  became  prominent  by  their  num- 
ber, and  a  recent  trip  of  investigation  with  two 
pointer  dogs  lasting  a  forenoon  resulted  in 
eleven  line  bunches  being  found.  Similar  con- 
ditions have  been  shown  in  other  place-,  where 
the  Kansas  birds  were  released  last  year,  and 
apparently  disappeared,  proving  that  they  have 
bred  this  year  beyond  doubt.  The  coveys  are 
large  in  number  and  unusually  well  developed 
in  size  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  spring 
and  summer  could  not  have  been  better  in  a 
climatic  sense  for  the  birds,  not  only  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Washington,  but  in  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  greatest  of  all  Quail  centers. 
North  Carolina,  as  well.  The  dry  summer  was 
particularly  good  for  the  Quails,  and  sportsmen 
will  also  reap  benefits  from  it,  as  the  cover  is 
not  so  thick  as  formerly  and  movement  in  the 
field  will  be  easier  for  man  and  dogs. 

Reports  from  all  sections  of  North  Carolina 
are  to  the  effect  that  coveys  are  more  numerous 
than  ever  known  before,  and  from  points  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Southern  railroads  the 
news  comes  that  the  supply  is  apparently  inex- 
haustible. Both  railroads  have  appreciated 
these  conditions  by  issuing  books  especially  for 
sportsmen,  replete  with  information  of  value  to 
those  who  anticipate  shooting  in  the  old  north 
state.  —  Evening  Star. 

A  Mocking  English  Blackbird. — The  Black- 
bird of  England  is  a  member  of  the  same  res- 
tricted genus  (Merula)  as  the  common  Robin  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  true  of  one, 
in  a  general  way.  is  apt  to  be  true  of  the  other. 
A  remarkable  case  of  mimicry  by  the  European 
bird  has  been  recorded  recently  by  Jeanne  E. 
Schmahl  in  The  Spectator  of  London  for  August 
4th.  The  mimicry  recalls  the  allied  Mimine 
or  Mocking  birds  rather  than  the  less  gifted 
Thrushes.  It  will  be  interesting  in  connection 
with  its  relation  to  the  American  bird.  We  may 
add  that  another  case  of  mimicry  by  the  same 
bird  was  recorded  in  a  previous  number  of  The 
Spectator. — Editors. 


The  faculty  of  imitating  sounds  and  songs 
not  their  own  must  be  more  frequent  in  Black- 
birds than  is  generally  supposed.  I  remember 
in  the  spring  of  1879,  in  the  little  copse  on  the 
side  of  the  Frauenberg,  at  Fulda,  hearing  several 
Blackbirds  sing  a  fragment  of  the  well-known 
"Du  bist  verruckt  mein  kind."'  They  all  sang 
the  same  first  few  notes,  breaking  off  with  ex- 
actly the  same  quavering,  hesitating  sound,  be- 
ginning over  and  over  again.  I  tried  to  find 
out  how  they  had  acquired  this  addition  to  their 
usual  natural  repertoire,  but  could  not,  until  an 
old  lady  explained  to  me  that  the  Blackbirds  on 
the  Frauenberg  must  have  learned  the  air  from 
a  tame  bird  belonging  to  a  soldier,  which  had 
been  taught  by  him  to  warble  this  tune.  I  saw 
this  Blackbird  in  a  cage  hanging  over  the  cat- 
tage  door,  but  I  did  not  hear  it  sing.  I  have  ob- 
served another  instance  of  this  faculty  of  ac- 
quisition this  year  in  the  Pare  de  Montsouris 
in  Paris.  We  have  been  interested  in  noticing 
one  particularly  good-voiced  bird  singing  quite 
differently  from  his  fellows.  It  seemed  some- 
times as  we  listened  in  the  quiet  of  the  early 
dawn  or  late  evening  as  if  the  bird  were  trying 
to  invent  a  new  song;  it  may  be  he  was  only 
imitating.  Anyhow,  our  attention  was  called 
to  the  performance  of  this  particular  bird  of  the 
difference  from  the  usual  Blackbird's  song. 

Slaughter  of  Birds  by  Storm. — On  the 
night  of  August  12.  after  northeast  Kansas 
had  been  sweltering  without  rain  for  over 
thirty  days,  the  creeks  were  drying  up  and 
the  farmers  were  beginning  to  grumble  about  a 
"drouth,"  a  big-  black  cloud  loomed  up  over  the 
northern  horizon.  Horton  was  treated  to  a 
display  of  electrical  fireworks,  and  then  the 
wind  began  to  blow.  A  lull  followed,  and  Hor- 
ton went  to  sleep.  At  about  1  o'clock  people 
living-  along  the  creek  south  of  town  found 
water  suddenly  rising  on  the  bed  room  floors, 
and  in  one  instance  a  man  carried  his  wife 
through  the  water  waist  deep  to  high  ground. 
The  dam  which  held  the  town  water  supply  gave 
way.  bridges  and  culverts  were  swept  out,  and 
all  this  in  about  forty  minutes.  Monday  morn- 
ing ex-Mayor  Leverton  discovered  a  dead  bird 
in  his  path,  and  a  closer  scrutiny  showed  more. 
A  neighbor  was  called  to  witness,  and  a  pail  full 
were  picked  up.  More  neighbors  arrived  and 
took  a  hand  in  the  unique  harvest.  Coal  scut- 
tles, wash  boilers,  pails  and  baskets  were 
brought  and  filled.  Sparrows,  Wrens,  Black- 
birds. Robins  and  every  feathered  tenant  of  the 
grove  was  represented.  One  woman  picked  up 
161  birds  without  moving  in  her  steps.  When 
the  count  was  made  it  disclos=d  1,800  birds. — St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


Literature. 

The  reviews  already  set  up  must  be  deferred  to  the  next  number. 
'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley." 


Among  them  is  a  notice  of 
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A  TRIP  To  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 
Bv  P.ui.   BarTSCH,   Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


In  the  middle  'if  June,  1897,  a  party  of  live,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  paid  a  visit  to  the  (iiv.it 
Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia.  We  camped  in  the 
hotel  at  the  mouth  of  Jericho  Ditch,  "ii  the  edge 
of  beautiful  Lake  Drummond,  and  spent  a  \ 
full  of  enjoyment  and  profit  in  this  little  fre- 
quented home  of  solitude. 

The  pleasant  memories  and  perhaps  the  di 
tn  add  a  specimen  of  ih.it  rare  Warbler,  Hclinaia 
swainsonii   And.,  which  inhabits  this  region,  to 
my  collection,  prompted  a  second   pilgrimagi 
to  the  shores  ol    the  dusky  lake    ami  it  is  of  this 
->  cond  trip  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

On  the  eve. if  the  2.1  of  June,  1899,  Mr.  William 
Palmer,  thief  Taxidermist.  I".  S.  National  Mu- 
seum, and  myself  embarked  on  the  Washington 
and  X.  nil  ilk  Steamer  Norfolk,  and  arrived  at  the 
city  of  tin-  same  name  the  following  morning. 
Our  steamer  was  somewhat  late,  and  failing  to 
niak.-  connections,  we  were  obliged  to  take  a 
somewhat  later  train  for  Suit. .Ik  than  we 
had  intended;  however,  we  finally  reached  this 
place  where  our  supplies  fur  a  week's  trip  were 
tn  be  purchased. 

I  wisli  I  might  devote  a  chapter  t.i  Suffolk 
and  describe  the  effect  this  little  city  produces 
upon  a  man  from  the  energetic  north  or 
west,  but  I  fear  this  would  require  more  space 
than  is  allotted  to  the  entire  sketch  hence,  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  here  the  automoblile  has  as 
yet  not  superseded  the  oxcart;  nor  the  desire  for 
wealth,  ami  tin-  power  of  the  almighty  dollar 
closed  tlie  hospitable  doors  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  stranger,  nor  diminished  the  native's  love  of 
leisure.  Quaint  historic  Suffolk!  even  you,  like 
your  gloomy  neighbor,  have  charms  all  your 
own.  and  your  memory  invite--  again  and  again 
"i  and  longer  acquaintance. 

We  supplied  our  commissary  department  with 
everything  that  experienced  hands  deem  m  i 
sary  for  such  a  trip  as  the  one  we  were  about  to 
undertake,  ami  .li.l  this  to  -ni  admirable  degree, 
forgetting  only  that  most  needed  article,  the 
sta  ll  of  1 1  fe     •  i.r  bread. 


After  a  drive  ..f  some  two  miles  through  a 
country  devoted  largely  to  truck  gardening,  we 
bed  Jericho  Ditch,  one  of  the  three  possible 
entrances  to  the  swamp,  ami  by  two  ..'clock  p. 
m.  we  were  ready  to  push  off,  down  the  canal. 
f..r  the  lake  ten  miles  (..  the  southeast. 

Profiting  by  our  former  experience,  we  had 
this  time  chosen  the  little  Hat  bottomed,  double- 
bowed  boat  in  preference  o  the  clumsy,  heavy, 
water-soaked,  hollov  ed-outlog-,  ordinarily  termed 
"dugout,"  which  caused  us  no  end  of  trouble  in 
'"7.  due,  ti"  doubt,  in  a  large  measure  to  a  lack 
..f  training  on  the  part  of  the  .  .ccupants.  What- 
ever tin'  craft,  there  are  but   two  ways  to  propel 


THE    START. 

it:  one  h\  means  of  the  paddle,  the  other  by 
each  method  requiring  some  experience. 
The  ditch  is  not  wi.le  enough  to  permit  the  use 
of  oars,  and  the  way  is  frequently  obstructed  by 
sphagnum  ami  other  aquatic  vegetation.  But 
withal,  the  ditch  is  a  dream  of  a  place,  and  I 
long  to  be  there  again!  Now  that  the  memory 
of  hardship  and  toil  have  faded  in  part,  or  at 
least,  have  moved  into  the  background,  the 
pleasure  of  its  beauty  stands  out  all  the  more 
charming  and   vivid,  and  I  can   imagine   myself 
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reclining-  in  comfortable  ease  while  Uncle 
Joshua,  that  dusky  dweller  of  the  lake,  slowly 
and  with  measured  stroke  drives  my  canoe 
silently  through  the  long  aisle  toward  the  en- 
chanting" lake  on  trip  number  three. 

Voices  of  familiar  birds  greeted  us  on  every 
hand:  the  swamp  is  tilled  with  musical  sound. 
There  are  the  notes  of  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat,  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  and  the  ever 
noisy  White-  eyed  Vireo,  greeting  you  and  call- 
ing to  you  long  before  you  push  your  canoe 
from  its  mooring-.,  and  as  you  proceed  down  the 
canal,  still  other  familiar-  sounds  will  reach 
your  ear.  for  the  fauna  of  the  adjacent  region 
mingles  strongly  with  the  birds  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  Swamp  proper,  and  such  notes  as 
those  of  Prairie  Warbler  and  the  Chewink  will 
liugerfor  a  long  time. 

For  some  distance  the  heavy  timber  has  been 
cut  away  and  brought  out  from  the  swamp  by 
way  of  the  ditch,  sometimes  as  floating  logs, 
sometimes  as  sections  ready  to  lie  cut  into 
shingles  or  fence  posts,  as  is  the  case  shown  in 
the   accompanying   illustration,  and  frequently 
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as  the  finished  article  itself.  Both  Washington 
and  Jericho  Ditch  were  made  with  no  other  end 
in  view  than  to  reach  the  valuable  timber  of  the 
region  and  bring  it  to  market.  Formerly  a  tow- 
path  was  kept  in  repair  on  one  side  of  the  canal, 
but  to-day  this  has  been  reclaimed  by  swamp 
vegetation,  and  in  many  places  all  traces  of  it 
have  vanished.  For  a  number  of  miles  there- 
fore we  do  not  have  heavy  timber  bounding  the 
canal,  but  a  dense  almost  impenetrable  second 
growth  of  brush  and  shrubbery,  which  extends 
its  branches  and  vainly  attempts  to  overarch 
this  watery  way.  <  >n  these  arching  branches 
the  Acadian  Flycatcher  finds  a  place  where  he 
may  place  his  nest  and  cradle  his  young,  away 
out  of  reach  of  the  many  reptiles  which  infest 
the  region  This  bird  is  a  \erv  abundant  sum- 
mer resident  throughout  the  swamp,  and  its 
peculiar  note  is  an  ever  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  ditch.  Its  relative,  the  Great  Crest3d  Fly 
catcher,  is  also  present,  and  its  note  is  always 
more  or  less  in  evidence,  but  yet  the  Acadian 
outnumbers  him  at  least  ten  to  one.  Here 
and  there  the  bank-,  of  brush  give  place  to 
In, ivy  beds  of  fern  extending  for  some  distance 
where  the  soil  of  the  towpath   furnishes  them  a 


foothold.  Not  uufrequently,  too,  the  sides  are 
bordered  by  a  rank  growth  of  cane,  a  welcome 
retreat  of  the  Yellow-throat.  This  bird  assumes 
more  and  more  the  characters  of  the  Florida 
variety  roscoe  as  one  gets  deeper  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  bestow 
this  varietal  name  upon  the  specimens  taken 
about  the  lake  and  the  surrounding  country. 
These  forms  are  easily  distinguished  from 
typical  trichas,  even  in  the  field,  on  account  of 
the  differences  in  their  notes.  The  specimens, 
however,  are  not  typical  roscoe,  but  belong  to  a 
form  intermediate  between  true  trichas  and 
roscoe,  favoring  the  variety  more  than  they 
do  trichas. 

The  two  most  characteristic  birds  of  the 
swamp  make  their  appearance  soon  after  one 
sets  out  from  the  landing,  becoming  more  and 
more  abundant  as  one  approaches  the  lake. 
These  are  the  two  Swamp  Wood  Warblers,  the 
Prothonotarv  and  the  Hooded,  both  abundant 
summer  residents  of  the  region.  I  can  think  of 
no  fairer  picture  than  such  as  we  beheld  on 
many  an  occasion  during  our  stay.  A  narrow, 
straight,  clear,  glossy,  stretch  of  dark  colored 
water,  bounded  by  vegitation  so  rank  that  it 
appeared  like  a  veritable  wall,  with  a  strip  of 
clear  blue  sky  above  and  perfect  reflection 
beneath;  so  perfect  in  fact,  that  you  will  turn 
the  photo  taken,  over  and  over  before  you  will 
satisfy  yourself  as  to  which  is  its  correct  posi- 
tion? Here  green  Smilaces  {rotundifolia  and 
laurifolia)  bound  the  whole  which  in  places  con- 
sisted largely  of  Swamp  Azalea  [A.  viscosa), 
Wild  Cherry,  [P.  virginianus),  Swamp  Huckle- 
berry, (  /  straminium),  and  that  splendid  shrub 
with  its  pendent  racemes  of  showy  waxwhite 
flowers  (Leiicothea  racemosa)  all  decked  with 
fragrant  blossoms  at  this  season  while  their 
shady  bases  were  ensconced  in  stockings  of 
green  moss  among  which  sparkling  Sundews 
might  be  seen  or  perhaps  a  colony  of  that  pretty 
Orchis  (Pogonia  ophioglossoides),  peeping  forth 
from  its  deep  green  setting  with  beauteous  blush 
of  pink,  while  midst  the  Sphagnum  of  the  ditch 
dwelt  harmoniously  the  delicate  little  Bladder- 
wort  {Utricularia  vulgaris),  raising  on  slender 
pedicel  its  tiny,  delicate,  r<  isy  cup  of  a  blossom  up 
above  the  watery  home  of  its  submerged  stem. 
It  is  amongst  scenes  like  these  that  I  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  the  Golden  Swamp  Warb- 
ler most,  for  here  indeed,  his  brilliant  plumage 
seemed  in  accord  with  its  surroundings.  Ashe 
appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  blazing  meteor 
passing  down  this  gorgeous  aisle  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  the  very  next  by  the  sheltering-  wall 
of  foliage,  or  perhaps  as  sometimes  happened  a 
pair  would  be  observed  ill  full  chase,  then  indeed 
is  when  the  Prothonotory  Warbler  appears  at 
his  best,  for  extreme  animation  is  added,  and 
the  effect  of  the  white  in  his  tail  feathers  comes 
into  play. 

He  is  at  all  times  a  sprightly  lei  low.  full  of 
activity  and  music,  and  considerably  on  the 
wing,  gliding  rapidly  from  one  place  to  a  not  Iter. 
rarely  rising  high  above  the  lower  vegetation, 
for  lie  is  essentially  a  bird  clinging  closely  to 
the  proximity  of  mother  earth  and  water,  and 
yet  he  is  truly  arboreal.  In  his  movements  he 
differs     from    ;ill     his    relatives.     He    does    not 
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possess  that  gleaning  nature  characteristic  of  so 
many  members  of  his  family,  but  seeks  his  food 
upon  and  among  the  abundant  decaying  moss- 
covered  log's  and  stumps,  which  have  been  accu- 
mulating here  for  ages,  flitting  from  mie  to 
another,  and  extracting  from  them  the  insect 
food  constituting  his  daily  fare.  Here  again  we 
must  pause  and  comment  upon  his  beauty.     For 


what  fairer  picture  could  one  imagine  than  a 
Prothonotary  clinging  to  a  moss-covered  cypress 
knee,  perhaps  only  a  foot  above  the  water,  with 
his  head  partly  lowered  and  tilted  as  if  gazing 
and  admiring  the  reflections  of  his  brilliant 
form  in  the  enchanting  scene  mirrored  beneath. 

To  be  Continu 


NESTING  OF    THE  INCA  DOVE  IN   RAMOS,  STATE  OF    SAX  LUIS    POTOSI,  MEXICO. 

By  Josiah  H.  Clark,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


The  Inca  Dove  {Scardafella  una)  is  a  very 
common  permanent  resident  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  It 
seems  to  be  more  a  bird  of  the  town  than  of  the 
country,  and  the  corrals  seems  to  be  its  favorite 
place  of  resort.  The  females  begin  nesting  here 
(which  isatan  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet)  the 
last  week  of  March,  the  young,  one  or  two  in 
number,  leaving  the  nest  about  April  23,  and  by 
the  first  of  May  they  will  have  their  second  se1 
of  eggs.  They  usually  rear  three  broods,  if  not 
more,  a  season. 

When  nesting  they  are  very  tame,  and  fre- 
quently will  almost  permit  you  to  place  your 
hand  on  them  before  leaving  the  nest;  often  they 
will   raise  up  while  on   the  nest,  permitting  you 


to  see  the  eggs,  setting  down  again  as  you  start 
ti '  gi  i  away. 

Their  favorite  nesting  place  here  is  on  the 
turned  up  leaf  of  a  Nopalo  Cactus;  on  which  they 
place  a  few  loose  sticks,  and  line  the  nest  with  a 
few  grasses,  for  the  second  brood  they  use  the 
same  nesf  only  adding  more  of  the  grasses  or 
lining  material. 

The  eggs  are  white,  and  elliptical  oval  in 
shape,  tine  sei  of  eggs  taken  May  4.  1899  (this 
was  their  second  set  for  the  year)  measures 
."ii  .6Sand.89  .65inch.  Nest  five  feet  from 
ground. 

Another  set  taken  June  1,  18' m,  measures  .86 -|- 
.63  and  .so        .65  inch. 


WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— VII. 
By  Theodorb  Gill.  Washington,  D.  C. 
( Continued from  Vol.  V,  page  io.) 


Main  letters  passed  between  Swainson  and 
Richardson  while  the  volume  was  being  written 
and  especially  while  it  was  passing  through  the 
press.  Most,  if  not  all.  of  Richardson's  letters 
to  Swainson  wen  preserved  by  the  latter  and 
are  in  the  Swainson  correspondence  purchased 
by  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  in  l"i  0. 
The  first  of  Richardson's  letters  in  the  collec- 
tion is  dated  Chatham.  IS  Juno.  1829,  ami  the 
last  relative  to  the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana, 
London.  14  October,  1831,  the  time  thus  inter- 
vening being  about  two  years  and  a  third. 
Swainson  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  urgent 
for  payment;  the  publisher  for  the  government, 
John  Murray,  "'complains  of  tin-  expenses"  to 
Richardson    and    even  writes   a   couple  of   letter 

direct    to    Swainson    |7    and  17    Dec.    182 i 

business  matters.  Richardson  frequently  urges 
greater  expedition  on  the  work:  he  also  early 
(8  July.  1829)  complains  that  he  "is  scarcely 
reimbursed  for  his  own"  but  later  (24  Sept., 
LS2'i|  "sends  Swainson  £61;"  he  then  was  pre- 
paring his  descriptions  of  the  birds  which  were 
at  first  very  detailed.  This  detail  was  so  great 
that  Swainson  remarks  against  it  and  Richard- 
son (24  Oct.,  1830)  promises  to  take  his  "advice 
and  abridg'e  his  descriptions.'"  Richardson  is 
very  courteous  and  even  deferential  to  Swain- 
son: he  confesses  that  he  is  "not  versanl  in  the 
mode  of  forming  Latin  names  from  the  Greek" 
and  applies  to  Swainson  for  information! 

Swainson  as  an  adviser  in  the  formation  of 
Latin   or   Greco-Latin  names  reminds  one  forci- 


bly of  the  parable  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
If  Richardson  did  not  know  then,  he  subse- 
quently developed  considerable  aptitude  in  the 
formation    of   such    names   and   proposed   many 

1    ones.     In    his    dealings    with     Swainson, 

however,  he  not  only  defers  to  him,  but  at  last 
(13  April,  1831)  we  find  him  "generously  offer- 
iug  to  S.  to  give  S's  name  as  the  authority  for 
all  new  species".  In  his  last  letter  of  the  period 
(14  Oct  .  1831)  we  find  that  he  declares  "The 
Birds  of  the  Faun.  Bor.-Am.  all  but  completed. " 

The  only  other  letter  from  Richardson  to 
Swainson  preserved  by  the  latter  was  written 
nearly  ten  years  later  (IS  Feb.  1840).  on  the  eve 
of  Swainson's  departure  from  his  native  land: 
in  this  he  "excuses  himself  for  not  adopting  S's 
generic  names,  and  bids  him  farewell."'* 

Swainson  evidently  appreciated  the  liberality 
of  Richardson's  treatment  and  was  very  compli- 
mentary to  him.  In  his  notice  of  Richardson  in 
his  "bibliography  of  zoology"  (Taxidermy,  etc., 
p.  30Si  he  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  falsifying 
the  record  and  referred  to  the  volume  of  the 
"Fauna  Boreali-Americana"  on  which  they  were 
collaborators  as  "The  Birds,  by  Richardson  and 
Swainson;"  he  also  records  in  the  ornitholo- 
gical bibliography  of  his  "Natural  History  and 
Classification  of  Birds,"  |i.  218,)  the  same  work 
as  by  "Richardson  and  Swainson,"  although 
he  gives  the  proper  sequence  in  the  detailed  title. 
In  the  latter  work  (i,  218)  he  likewise  notes  that 
"the  whole  of  the  descriptions,  and  nearly  all 
the  synonymes,  are  entirely  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 


*The  quotations  in  this  section  are.  of  the  notice  of  Swainson's  letters  by  Doctor  Gunther  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London    112th  section    (p,  59-D3,)  and  not  of  Richardson's  own  words. 
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Richardson;  and  we  may,  therefore,  be  per- 
mitted to  express  our  opinion,  in  the  words  of 
another  writer,  that  'they  are  models  of  perfec- 
tion.' 

This  work  may  be  properly  designated  as  a 
great  one.  Dr.  Couesf  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "the  influence  which  this  work  exerted 
cannot  well  be  overstated.  It  occupied  in  the 
present  century  the  place  previously  rilled  by 
the  works  of  Edwards,  Forster,  Pennant  and 
Latham,  so  far  as  the  birds  of  America  north  of 
49°  north  latitude  are  concerned;  for  forty  years 
following  its  publication,  it  was  the  chief  source 
of  inspiration  of  numberless  writers  on  the 
same  subject,  and  it  continues  to  be  a  standard 
authority." 

It  was  a  complement  rather  than  a  rival  to  the 
works  previously  published  or  in  the  course  of 
publication  on  the  Minis  of  North  America,  for 
those  related  chiefly  or  even  almost  exclusively 
to  the  species  occurring  further  south,  in  the 
United  States.  Wilson's  "American  Ornitho- 
logy" had  already  become  almost  old  having 
been  published  seventeen  to  twenty-three  years 
before  and  the  nomenclature  adopted  therein 
was  that  of  the  Linnean  school.  Bonaparte's 
"American  Ornithology,"  a  continuation  of 
Wilson's,  was  almost  complete,  three  volumes 
having  been  published  (1825-28)  but  the  fourth 
did  not  appear  till  two  years  later  (1833).  Audu- 
bond's  Atlas  ("The  Birds  of  America")  was 
being  carried  through  the  press;  the  first  volume 
of  100  plates  had  already  appeared  (1827-30)  as 
well  as  the  first  plates  of  the  second,  but  the 
completion  did  not  see  the  light  till  1838.  Audu- 
bon's text  ("Ornithological  Biography")  began 
to  appear  in  the  same  year,  the  first  volume  bear- 
ing the  date  1831,  but  was  not  completed  till 
nine  years  later  (1839).  There  was  thus  re- 
markable activity  in  the  publication  of  expen- 
sive ornithological  works  at  the  time— especially 
remarkable  when  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  considered.  The  recent  census  (1830) 
had  revealed  a  number  less  than  thirteen  mil- 
lions (12.866,020).  The  number  of  amateur  orni- 
thologists or  those  interested  in  birds  was  com- 
paratively small — far  less  in  proportion  than  at 
the  present  time.  We  can  not  but  admire,  then, 
the  boldness  which  the  \  ublishers  of  the  works 
in  question  sin. wed  in  undertaking  them  with- 
out subsidies.  The  "Fauna  Boreali-Ameri- 
cana,"  however,  was  subsidized  by  the  Knglish 
Government  and,  as  the  title-page  indicates, 
"published  under  the  authority  of  the  right 
honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  colonial 
affairs"  by  John  Murray.  The  scope  of  the 
work  has  been  so  well  indicated  by  Coues  that 
his  description  may  be  accepted  rather  than  a 
new  one  which  would  not  be  better. 

"The  work  has  a  twofold  character  it  is  an 
account  of  the  Birds  of  the  Fur  Countries,  inter- 
spersed with  contributions  from  Mr.  Swainson 
to  general  ornithology — the  latter  in  the  shape 
of  disquisitions,  foreign  to  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  book,  upon  the  quinary,  miscalled  the 
natural,  system:  wildly  speculative  articles 
which,  though  in  the  fashion  at  the  time,  add 
considerably  to  the   bulk  of  the  volume  without 


perceptibly  increasing  its  value,  and  are  chiefly 
noticed  now  because  they  include  several  new 
tenable  generic  names. 

"Dr.  Richardson's  Introduction  (pp.  i-xl),  con- 
stituting a  treatise  by  itself,  opens  with  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  subject.  The  collections 
made  on  the  Arctic  coast  during  the  voyages  of 
Ross  and  Parry  are  described  along  with  those 
made  in  the  interior  on  the  Franklin  expeditions 
which  Dr.  Richardson  accompanied.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  latter  were  made 
are  detailed,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
avifauna  is  sketched.  Various  elaborate  tables 
follow,  displaying-  the  several  categories  of 
species,  their  movements,  etc.  The  remainder 
of  the  Introduction  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Swainson, 
more  sito:  the  Preface  is  from  the  same  hand, 
though  it  is  less  distinctively  quinarian.  The 
body  of  the  work  treats  formally  of  238  species, 
giving'  detailed  descriptions,  miscellaneous  bio- 
graphical items,  and  considerable  synonymy, 
together  with  the  foreign  disquisitions  above 
commented  upon,  which  are  discontinued,  how- 
ever, at  page  342.  The  nomenclature,  as  well  as 
the  classification,  appears  to  be  Mr.  Swainson 's 
for  the  land  birds;  for  the  rest.  Temminck's 
Manual  is  followed.  The  minute  descriptions 
suffice  for  the  identification  of  nearly  every 
species  of  the  work,  while  Swainson's  plates 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  faithfulness 
both  in  drawing  and  coloring;  copies  vary,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  respect. 

"The  following  appear  to  be  new  names,  (some 
of  extralimital  species),  described  for  the  most 
part  by  Mr.  Swainson.  some  being,  however,  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  and  two  or  three  by  the  authors 
conjointly: 

.  lecipiter  mexicanus,  p.  45. 

Buteo  (Circus)  cyaneusf  var.?  Americanus, 
p.  55. 

Lanius  excubitorides,  p.  115. 

/..  elegans,  p.  122. 

Tyrannus  borealis,  p.  141. 

Tyrannula  pusilla,  p.  144. 

'I'.  iii  kardsoni,  p.  146. 

Cinclus  Americanus,  173  [altered  name  from 
C.  i/it'A  icanus  of  1827|. 

Orpheus  meruloides,  p.  187  [renamed  from  con- 
fessedly beforenamed  species]. 

Si nl in  mexicana,  p.  2n2. 

/  ;  vthaca  [Sialia)  arctica,  p.  209. 

Vireo  Bartramii,  p.  235. 

/ '.  longirostris,  p.  257. 

Emberiza  (Plectrop/ianes)  picta,  p.  25n. 

Fmberiza  pallida,  p.  251. 

Pyrgita  {Pipilo)  arctica,  p.  260. 

/  ma i  i,i  (Leucosticte)  tephrocotis,  p.  265. 

Garrulus  brackyrynchus,  p.  296. 

Picus  anduboni,  p.  396. 

Pints  (Apternus)  arcticus,  p.  313. 

Tetrao  '■iankliiiii .  p.  348. 

Tetrao  [Lagopus]  leucurus,  p.  356. 

Tringa  Douglasii,  p.  379. 

Litnosa  Edwardsii,  p.  398. 

Scolopax  Drumondii,  S.  Douglasii,  and  S.  Bra- 
:  iliensis,  p.  4(in. 

Larus  Hutchinsii,  p.  419  (note). 

/  .  zonorhynchus,  p.  421. 
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L.  brachyrhynchus,  p.  422. 
/,.  /■  1 1,  n  ;24. 

/..  Bonapai 
Lestrii  R 

i 
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_  /«v< ,'-  a 

i    47.1. 
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the  Athenceum  of  February  4,  1832,  however, 
told  of  it  in  the  statement:  "we  think  it  well 
to  announce  the  publication  of  this  splendid 
work". 

The  work  was  also  reviewed  in  the  Athenceum 
and  in  the  Literary  Gazette  for  February  11, 1832. 
review  in  the  Athenceum  the  interesting 
information  is  yiven  that  "this  splendid 
volume,  the  publication  of  which  we  announced 
in  our  paper  of  last  week,  forms  the  second  part 
of  the  first  zoological  work  ever  published  under 
the  immediate  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." 

SWAINSO  l.'KI,    WITH    VIGORS. 

\VI  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1829,  Swain- 

the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  the 
oininent    naturalists    of    France,    and 
i  '        evere  Less*  m  and 
ii  Desmarest;  both  were  ornitho- 
well   as  mammalogical   authors   and 
...    in    the   French  navy    a 
They   had   incurred  the 
i     Nicholas     Aylmer    Vigors,     the 
ntly    started     Zoological 
■t  ut  of  dissent  from 
iticisin  of  ins  views,  and  been  sub- 

1  to  some  caustic  criticism  in  turn.     Swain- 
intervened    with    the    result  so    frequently 
it  on  an  intermeddler. 
Swainson   appears  to  have  been   influenced  by 
ngaging  in  this  controversy. 
!    for  attempting  to  draw 
vail    which    hides    a   secret   and  read 
lies,  lie    may  be  pardoned  for  as- 
for    Lesson    and    Des- 
v   sentiment;    doubtless 
svas  willing  to  confirm 
French  naturalists.     He  was 
to    convince    himself    that     his 
purely  alti  he  was,  however, 

avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
tiding  ...  Vigors.      That  man. 
the  Z' "'  Society,  had   in- 

furt'uermore,    his    inti- 
his  advocacy  and  pos- 
lurin  ■   of   the  great  original 

•ially   in    his  application  of  qui- 
ion    of    birds,    had 
iusy.       He  little 
which    would  be  conse- 
:i    or   the   blow  to  his  vanity 
administered. 
The  was  initiated  by   him   in  an 

Magazine  of  Natural  History  for 
108)   entitled    "A  Defence  of 
h      Naturalists."     purporting     to 
to   one   published    by   Vigors   in 
the  Zoological  Journal  (iii,  92-100).     It  was  rather 
an    attack  on    Vigors,  however,   than   a  defence 
of    the    French    naturalists.     A    great  fire    was 
kindled  from  a  very  little  flame. 

To  be  Continued,  i 


*We  ir    indebte  I  to  Dr.  Richmond  for  calling  attention  to  the  advertisement  and  reviews  here  noticed. 
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THE  OSPREY  OR  FISHHAWK;  ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS.— II. 

By  Theodore  Oii.i.,  Washington,  1>.  C. 

Continued  from  Vol.  V,  p.  js. 


THE  NKST  AND  EGGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  OSPREY  FOUND  AT  PENOBSCOT  HAY,  MAINE. 

(Photographed  by  Ora  VY.  Knight  ) 


"If  the  wind  blow  hard,  and  his  nest  lie  in  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  comes,  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  with  what  judgment  and  exertion  he 
beats  to  windward,  not  in  a  direct  line,  that  is, 
in  tlie  wind's  eye,  but  making  several  successive 
atcks  to  gain  his  purpose.  This  will  appear  the 
more  striking,  when  we  consider  the  size  of  the 
fish  which  he  sometimes  bears". 

Audubon  thought  that  "the  motions  of  the 
Fishhawk  in  the  air  are  graceful,  and  as  majes- 
tic as  those  of  the  Eagle.  It  rises  with  ease  to 
a  great  height  by  extensive  circling,  performed 


apparently  by  mere  inclinations  of  the  wings 
and  tail.  It  dives  at  times  to  some  distance 
with  the  wings  partially  closed,  and  resumes  its 
sailings,  as  if  these  plungings  were  made  for 
amusement  only.  Its  wings  are  extended  at 
right  angles  t«>  the  body,  and  when  thus  flying, 
it  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  Hawks 
by  the  eye  of  an  observer  accustomed  to  note 
the  flight  of  birds.  Whilst  in  search  of  food,  it 
flies  with  easj'  flappings  at  a  moderate  height 
above  the  water,  and  with  an  apparent  listless- 
ness,  although   in  reality  it  is  keenly  observing 
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the  object  beneath.  No  sooner  does  it  spy  a  fish 
suited  to  it*  taste,  than  it  checks  its  course  with 
a  sudden  shake  of  its  wing's  and  tail,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  poised  in  the 
air  for  a  moment,  after  which  it  plunges  head- 
long with  great  rapidity  into  the  water,  to  secure 
its  prey,  or  continue  its  flight,  if  disappointed 
by  having  observed  the  fish  sink  deeper". 


(  hi  the  ground  the  <  >sprey  is  as  ungainly  as  in 
the  air  graceful.  It  seldom  alights,  '■and  when 
it  does  so.  walks  with  difficulty,  and  in  an  ex- 
tremely awkward  manner.  The  only  occasions 
on  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  alight", 
says  Audubon,  are  '•when  they  collect  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  their  nest  at  the 
approach  of  autumn,  or  for  building  a  new  one, 
or  repairing  the  old,  in  spring". 

MEAL    TIMES. 

Naumann  has  attributed  regular  meal  times  to 
the  Osprey  in  Germany  and  specified  a  break- 
fast at  8  to  9  and  a  "midday"  mittags)  or 
early  afternoon  meal  between  12  and  2,  the  bird 
seldom  fishing  meantimes.  No  such  regularity 
has  been  noticed  in  the  United  States  nor  has 
any  approach  to  it  been  mentioned  by  American 
authors.  Nevertheless,  as  Naumann  was  a  good 
observer,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
movements  of  the  bird  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  basis  of  fact  for  the  state- 
ment. 


The  food  consists  almost  if  not  quite  exclu- 
sively of  fishes,  and  these  are  always  caught  by 
itself.  Only  under  stress  of  great  scarcity  of 
the  normal  diet  would  one  be  likely  to  take 
anything  else.  The  toes  and  claws — especially 
the  reversible  outer  toe  which  distinguishes 
tt  from  all  the  other  diurnal  birds  of  prey- 
admirably  fit  it  for  the  capture  of  the  objects 
of  its  pursuit.  The  kind  of  fish  or  the  size 
matters  little  to  it:  the  chief  requisite  is  that 
it  shall  approach  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
be  pounced  upon  and  that  it  be  not  too  largi 
be  taken  out  of  the  water  nor  too  small  to  be 
grasped.  The  species  will  consequently  vary 
with  the  locality,  season,  and  nature  of  the 
water.  Along  the  coasts,  when  the  various 
species  of  the  herring-  family-  shad,  alewives, 
menhaden,  etc. — approach  the  mouths  of  rivers 
or  advance  into  them,  they  are  often  the  most 
readily  obtainable.  When  the  shoals  of  mullets 
seek  the  coast  and  invade  the  estuaries,  there  is 
another  opportunity  offered  for  the  feasts  of  the 
Osprey.  One  of  the  very  few  English  synonyms 
has  been  sug-gested  by  its  onslaught  on  the 
mullets — Mullet-hawk.  In  the  fresh  waters, 
when  the  salmonids  and  suckers  crowd  into  the 
smaller  streams,  they  are  the  ones  most  likely 
to  fall  prey  to  the  bird.  In  Florida,  according 
to  Major  Bendire,  "they  live  almost  entirely  on 
catfish,"  The  same  authority  believed  that  the 
fish  caught  "are  usually  the  inferior  species, 
such   as   are   seldom  used  for  the  table."     It  is 


not  at  all  likely,  however,  that  it  tastes  are 
so  convenient  to  man.  The  bird  is  not  a  wife 
to  the  universal  Jack  Sprat.  The  limitation  id' 
the  species  in  Florida  to  catfish  could  only  have 
been  for  a  time  and  under  certain  condition,. 
But  catfish  often  occur  under  such  conditions, 
frequently  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  inspire  atmospheric  air,  and  are  so 
lethargic  in  their  habits,  that  they  are  quite  apt 
to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  bird.  Professor 
Bartsch,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  OSPREY 
(v,  p.  in  remarks:  "It  may  seem  strange,  but 
every  fish  which  I  have  seen  the  Osprey  catch 
about  Washington,  and  have  hi  i  n  close  enough 
to  determine  has  proved  to  lie  cattish.  I  have 
several  times  surprised  the  bird  into  dropping 
his  prey  by  approaching  the  spot  where  he  was 
enjoying  his  catch  unobserved,  and  each  time 
found  it  to  be  a  catfish."  Tile  bird  of  the 
mountains  and  lakes  often  regales  itself  with 
a  trout  or  whitefish. 

The  weak-fish  of  the  eastern  American  coast,  a 
savory  esculent  sciaenid  ot  the  g  inns  Cynoi 
i  ( '.  regalis),  is  a  fish  which  is  specially  connected 
with  the  Osprey  in  some  places.  Audubon's 
figure  of  the  bird  represents  it  flying  off  with 
a  weak-fish  in  its  claws,  and  in  one  of  his 
episodes  he  declared  that  he  inquired  "if  the 
Fish-hawks  were  plentiful  near  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  and  was  answered  by  an  elderly  man. 
who  with  a  laugh  asked  if  [he]  had  ever  seen 
the  'Weak-fish'  along  the  coast  without  the  bird 
in  question." 

CAPTURE    111'    FISH. 

The  manner  of  grasping  fi-h  has  been  des- 
ciibed  bv  Professor  Newton.  <  >ne  "in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Societj  of  London. 
when  a  fish  was  given  to  it.  was  observed  to 
seize  it  across  the  body,  placing  the  inner  and 
outer  toes  at  right  angles  with  the  middle  and 
hind  toes,  and.  digging  in  the  claws,  held  the 
fish  most  firmly  by  four  opposite  points,  not  re- 
laxing- its  hold  or  altering  the  position  of  the 
toes,  bui  picking  out  the  portions  of  flesh  from 
between  them  with  great  dexterity." 

Whatever  the  fish  taken,  the  bird  treats  it  in 
the  same  manner.  "It  is  a  curious  fact."  it  has 
been  thought,  that  it  "will  never  carry  the  fish 
with  the  tail  to  the  front."  Wilson  early  ob- 
served that  the  fish  was  always  carried  head 
foremost.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Shick  watched  it 
often  in  Cape  May  County.  (N.  J.,)  where  it  is 
very  common,  and  ■■many  limes"  saw  it  "turn 
the  fish  around  in  mid  air"  so  as  to  carry  it  with 
head  advanced.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
such  a  change  of  position  "in  mid  air"  con- 
firmed bv  others.  Meves  wrote  to  Dresser  that, 
in  northern  Russia  he  "saw  an  Osprey  flying 
from  Lake  Ladoga  to  a  neighbouring  wood  with 
a  fish  in  his  claws.  It  held  the  fish  by  its  head, 
.iwA  the  whole  of  the  hinder  part  stuck  up  in  the 
air,  higher  than  the  bird's  back,  looking  like  a 
Hag." 

Its  mode  of  capture  has  been  described  by 
Audubon.  "When  it  plunges  into  the  water,  in 
pursuit  of  a  fish,  it  sometimes  proceeds  deep 
enough  to  disappear  for  an  instant.  The  surge 
caused  by  its  descent  is  so  great  as  to  make  the 
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spot  around  it  present  the  appearance  of  a  mass 
of  foam.  On  rising-  with  its  prey  it  is  seen  hold- 
ing it"  head  foremost. 

Its  mode  of  descent  on  the  fish  has  been 
described  very  recently  by  Professor  Bartsch 
(( (SPREY,  v,  p.  6. )  "The  Osprey  does  not  shift  its 
center  of  gravity  when  it  poises  above  the  water 
as  does  the  Kingfisher,  whose  body  changes 
almost  to  a  vertical  from  the  horizontal  position 
as  he  prepares  for  a  plunge.  Neither  does  the 
Osprey  dive  headfirst  as  does  the  Kingfisher; 
but  he  plunges  into  the  water  with  wings  ex- 
tended widely  upward;  clutching  his  prey  with 
his  powerful  outstretched  talon-.." 

This  manner  of  precipitating  itself  upon  a 
selected  fish  is  characteristic  of  the  Ospreys, 
and  not  manifested  by  the  true  fishing  Eagles. 
The  "Large  Gray-headed  Fishing  Eagle"  of 
India.  Polioaetus  ickthyaetiis,  for  example,  has 
been  especially  described  (by  Blanfordi  as  "not 
pouncing  down  on  them  like  an  Osprey,  but  to 
swoop  upon  them  "in  its  flight." 

Having"  captured  a  fish  the  bird,  as  was  ob- 
served by  Audubon,  ••mounts"  a  few  yards  into 
the  air.  shakes  the  water  from  its  plumage. 
squeezes  the  ti-.li  with  its  talons,  and  imme- 
diately proceeds  towards  its  nest,  to  feed  its 
young,  or  to  a  tree  to  devour  the  fruit  of  its  in- 
dustry in  peace."  That  journey  towards  nest 
or  tree  is.  however,  often  interrupted  by  the 
onslaught  of  an  Eagle  or  perhaps  a  Frigate 
bird. 

Audubon  considered  that  "the  Fish-hawk 
differs  from  all  birds  of  prey"  in  an  "important 
particular,  which  is,  that  it  never  attempts  to 
secure  its  prey  in  the  air.  although  its  rapidity 
of  flight  might  induce  :m  observer  to  suppose  it 
was  perfectly  able  to  do  s..."  He  spent  "weeks 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico"  where  these  birds  were 
numerous,  and  observed  them  "sailing  and 
plunging  into  the  water,  at  a  time  when  numer- 
ous shoals  of  flying-fish  were  emerging  from 
the  sea  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  the  dolphins. 
Yet  the  Fish-hawk  never  attempted  to  pursue 
any  of  them  while  above  the  surface,  but  would 
plunge  after  one  of  them  or  a  bonitafish  [bonito], 
after  they  had  resumed  their  usual  mode  of 
swimming  near  the  surface." 

AS    TO    DEMAND    FOR    FRESH    FISH. 

It  has  been  strenuously  asserted  that  the 
Osprey  will  not  only  never  take  a  dead  fish,  but 
will  not  even  condescend  to  go  after  one  that  it 
has  dropped.  Controversies  have  been  held  on 
these  points  in  weekly  journals  devi  'ted  to  sport, 
as  Forest  and  Stream.  (See  e.  g-.,  Volume  vii, 
p.  23.  p.  27h.  337;   viii.  p.  1.  3.  4.  113.  224.  300.) 

Audubon  "observed  many  of  these  birds  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  sailing  over  the  lakes  near 
the  Mississippi,  where  they  feed  on  the  fish 
which  the  Wood  Ibis  kills,  the  Hawks  them- 
selves being  unable  to  discover  them  while  alive 
in  the  muddy  water  with  which  these  lakes  are 
filled.  There  the  Ibises  wade  among  the  water 
in  immense  docks,  and  so  trample  the  bottom  as 
to  convert  the  lakes  into  filthy  puddles,  in  which 
the  fishes  are  unable  to  respire  with  ease. 
They  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  instantly  killed 
by  the  Ibises.     The  whole  surface  is  sometimes 


covered  in  this  manner  with  dead  fish,  so  that 
not  only  are  the  Ibises  plentifully  supplied,  but 
Vultures,  Eagles  and  Fishhawks  come  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  spoil."  Audubon  adds  that  "ex- 
cept in  such  places,"  he  had  "not  observed  the 
Fisbhawk  to  eat  of  any  other  prey  than  that 
which  it  had  procured  by  plunging  headlong 
into  the  water  after  it." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Clark  a  well-known  writer  in  Forest 
and  Stream  (vii,  276),  has  narrated  another  inci- 
dent. When  fishing  "on  Halifax  River"  in 
Florida  he  "caught  a  Seacat  of  three  or  four 
pounds  weight.  It  was  killed  in  recovering  the 
hook."  and  was  thrown  overboard.  "An  ( isprey 
saw  and  seized  it;  as  he  Hew  away  he  was  pur- 
sued  .mil  robbed  by  an  Eagle,  who  was  watching 
for  booty  from  a  tree  top.  This  robber  in  turn 
was  attacked  by  another  Eagle,  who  forced  him 
to  drop  the  Ssh,  which  he  carried  aw.i\  out  of 
sight  into  the  woods." 

SIZE   OK    PREY. 

The  size  of  the  fish  taken  is  necessarily  a  very 
variable  quantity,  the  bird  not  stopping  to  mea- 
sure a  fish  seen  or  its  strength.  Nauuiann.  in 
his  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Germany 
(Naturgeschichte  der  Voegel  Deutschlands), 
very  precise  in  everything,  estimated  the  weight 
to  be  between  a  quarter  of  a  pound  and  2', 
pounds.  It  cannot  well  grasp  a  very  small  fish 
and  it  is  limited  at  the  other  extreme  by  its 
ability  to  seize  and  carry.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently seen,  however,  to  capture  and  fly  with 
,i  fish  bulkier  than  itself,  that  is.  five  or  six 
pounds  or  somewhat  more  in  weight. 

The  bird,  it  has  been  asserted,  sometimes  "will 
strike  a  fish  too  large  to  lift;  and  in  such  case, 
unless  able  to  extricate  its  talons,  it  is  dragged 
under  the  surface  again  and  again  until  it  is 
drowned.  Professor  Newton  states  that  Mr. 
Floyd  records  one  having  met  with  this  fate; 
ami  Mr.  Knox,  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
bird,  having  landed  its  prey,  was  unable  to  ex- 
tricate its  talons  therefrom,  and  so  Fell  a  victim 
to   the  crook  of  a   shepherd  who   li  id  nessed 

i  he  capture." 

Mr.  Dresser  saw  an  Osprey  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundv  "strike  a  fish  which  it  was  unable  to 
lift;  and  after  being  dragged  bene  i  i  the  sur- 
face time  after  time,  and  making  every  effort  to 
release  itself,  it  was  at  length  carried  out  and 
disappeared."     i  Dresser  B.  E.,  vi.  p.  14n.  i 

Sometimes,  at  least,  this  inability  to  release 
itsel  f  ma  v  !»■  the  result  of  a  nervous  rather  than 
physical  cause.  At  least  the  bii  1  experiences 
no  difficulty  in  surrendering  '  -  prey  to  assail- 
ants in  the  form  of  birds  as  \  11  as  man.  Mr. 
Dresser  himself  experimented  on  a  pair  when 
in  New  Brunswick,  overlooking  men  in  a  ship- 
yard. The  Ospreys  passed  over  the  shipyard 
"on  their  way  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  their  nest,  which  was  situated  at 
some  distance  in  the  forest;"  "several  times" 
he  "fired  at  one  with  a  rifle  when  it  was  carry- 
ing a  heavy  fish,  and  sent  the  bullet  close 
enough  to  make  it  drop  the  fish." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Popular  Ornithology. 
Published  Monthly, 

By 


to  many  teachers,  and  hence  extend  it  our  hear- 
tiest greeting. 

"The  Bittern"  is  published  by  Glen  M.  Ha- 
thorn,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  appears  as 
Vol.  1.  No.  1.  We  received  a  humble  little  copy 
of  a  predecessor  under  the  same  title  from  the 
same  source  in  June.  1900,  a  small  16mo.  of 
eighteen  p.iues.  and  are  pleased  to  note  the  in- 
crease in  size  to  the  regular  8vo.  of  sixteen 
pages.  The  Bittern  contains  a  number  of  good 
articles,  and  is  also  illustrated  bv  halftones. 
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Comments. 

NEW    ORNITHOLOGICAL    MAGAZINES. 

Three    new    magazines    devoted    to    popular 

ornithology  have  made  their  appearance  with 
the  advent  of  the  new  year  and  century.  The 
Petrel,  American  Ornithology  and  The  Bit- 
tern. 

"The  Petrel"  hails  from  Palestine,  Oregon, 
the  last  place  on  earth  in  which  we  would  have 
looked  for  such  a  bird.  It  is  edited  by  John 
William  Martin,  and  is  promised  to  be  a  monthly 
visitor.  The  first  number  is  a  neat  copy,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  pages,  8vo.,  containing  a 
number  of  very  readible  articles,  and  is  prettily 
illustrated  by  halftone  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs. We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  this 
strayed  member  of  the  family. 

"American  Ornithology"  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Chas.  K.  Reed  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
It  is  also  an  8vo.  of  sixteen  pages,  and  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  descriptions  and  halftone  figures 
of  American  Birds  and  their  eggs.  We  believe 
that  this  little   magazine  will   prove  acceptable 


-l    I  KKILl'ITY  OF    ORNITHOLOGICAL  MAGAZINES. 

Almost  if  notquite  every  year,  for  many  years. 
ist  one  new  magazine  devoted  to  popular 
ornithology  has  been  started  and  often  more 
than  one.  The  question  naturally  arises,  cut 
bono?  for  what  new  purpose  or  end  is  it  inten- 
ded/ As  a  rule,  those  who  start  the  new  maga- 
zines are  very  young  and  think  they  have  some 
iaJ  information  which  the  world  ought  to 
possess,  but  for  which  there  is  no  mouthpiece. 
They  wanl  to  se  themselves  in  print— they 
overflow  with  a  zeal  to  make  themselves  heard. 
They  believe  the  world  will  be  eager  to  hear 
them.  All  they  have  to  deliver  maybe  given, 
however,  in  one  or  two  numbers.  They  then 
become  exhausted  of  intelligence,  and  perhaps 
of  money,  and  the  new  journal  dies  of  inanition; 
occasionally  a  few  more  numbers  are  issued — 
generally  much  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
pockets  and  the  patience  of  themselves  and  their 
friends.  This  form  of  mania  at  least  in  its 
virulent  form  i>  mostly  confined  to  the  United 
States.  In  other  coutries  it  is  very  little  de- 
veli  iped. 

I  >'  mbtless  a  certain  enjoyment  and  some  intel- 
lectual  excercise  are  derived  from  the  form  of 
divertissement  in  question;  nobody  isseriouslj 
injured,  as  a  rule,  and  we  have  no  good  reason 
to  object.  The  cost  may  inconvenience  some  of 
the  projectors,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
outlay  for  education.  The  only  one  to  seriously 
object  is  the  bibliographer.  How  shall  he  treat 
the.^e  numerous  candidates  for  popular  favor.' 
Shall  he  consider  all  the  notes  and  articles  con- 
tained in  them  seriously  or  ignore  them?  Once 
in  a  while  a  newly  discovered  isolated  fact  or 
feature  is  made  known  or  a  long  known  one 
shown  up  in  a  new  relation.  To  go  through 
all  the  great  mass  of  verbiage  to  discover  such. 
however,  involves  much  loss  of  time.  So  say- 
some  of  the  older  ornithologists!  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  any  such  consequences  may  be 
offset  by  the  pleasure  derived  by  the  projectors  in 
their  work  or  amusement — whatever  you  will; 
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London's  Bird  Trade  is  treated  of  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  London  Mail.  The  figures 
are  very  interesting,  especially  those  relating 
t"  the  import  i  1 1 1 « >  America  of  Robins.  Com- 
paratively few.  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  come 
into  the  United  States.  Perhaps  most  go  to 
Australia.      EDITORS. 

The  birds  to  which  the  majority  of  people  are 
devoting  their  attention  at  this  festive  season 
of  the  year  are  those  which  are  hung  up  or  laid 
out  attractively  in  the  windows  of  poulterers' 
shops.  There  are  oilier  kinds  of  birds,  however, 
that  cause  a  considerable  turnover  in  money  in 
the  course  of  t lie  year.  Vast  numbers  of  Robins, 
for  instance,  are  caught  and  ^eul  abroad. 

The  number  of  Robin  redbreasts  (Erylhaca 
rubecula)  that  are  exported  from  this  country  to 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Australia  during 
tin-  year  reaches  a  total  of  nearly  25.(inn.  and 
they' fetch  about  £18,000.  A  few  Starlings  are 
included  in  these  figures,  as  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  separate  statistics;  but  the 
great  majority  an-  Robins. 

Among  singing  birds,  at  least  500,000  Canaries 
find  purchasers  in  this  country  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  representing  in  cash  £120,000.  Fully  a 
quarter  of  these-  come  from  the  Tyrol  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  Germany,  where  in  some  little 
villages  Canary  breeding  is  practically  the  only 
industry.  Tin  largest  number  of  Canaries  bred 
in  England  is  by  a  firm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Norwich,  which  disposes  of  20,000  per  year,  the 
value  of  which  is  about   £5,000. 

Piping  Bullfinches  are  also  largely  of  German 
importation,  the  lie-t  districts  for  these  being 
Hesse  and  Fulda. 

About  40,000  trained  Hull  finches  come  into 
this  country  every  year  from  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  their  value,  taking  one  with  another, 
is  over  £100,000 

The  Chaffinch  is  a  very  common  bird  in  Eng- 
land, so  common  that  it  can  be  bought  in  the 
street  for  sixpence,  but  in  Germany  there  is  a 
variety  whose  soul:  is  very  highly  esteemed.  A 
few  have  been  brought  over  here  and  sold  at  £4 
each,  but  the  climate  does  not  apparently  suit 
them. 

Larks  and  Linnets  are  actually  to  be  bought 
for  twopence  each  from  the  men  who  net  them, 
but  a  dealer  usually  charges  at  least  a  shilling 
for  them.  Blackbirds,  Thrushes  and  Gold- 
finches usually  cost  more,  about  a  couple  of 
shillings,  although  they  may  be  got  for  sixpence 
first  hand. 

The  largest  price  obtained  for  a  British  wild 
bird  is  £10,  for  a  perfectly  white  specimen  of  a 
Blackbird. 

Prick  or  Curious  Animals  in  the  World's 

Big  MARKET.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  nor  any  corner  of  the  world,  that  is 
not  ransacked  and  explored  nowadays  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  natural  history  curiosities 
to  supply  the  commercial  demand.  Special  ex- 
peditions are  sent  to  remote  and  almost  inac- 
cessible regions   to  gather  strange  and  rare  ani- 


mals, for  which  the  market  is  as  unfailing  as 
for  ans  staple  product  of  the  soil  or  the  factory. 
Firms  dealing  in  such  merchandise  in  a  large 
way  are  located  in  must  large  cities,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and.  judging  from  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  their  catalogues,  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  was  nothing  that  Hies  or  walks 
or  swims  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  furnish 
on  short  notice  at  list  prices. 

One  ol  these  catalogues  advert  is,s  a  large  as- 
sortment of  "live  material.*'  as  it  is  termed. 
From  this  document  one  learns  that  he  can 
obtain  large  bullfrogs  at  S3  a  dozen,  alive  and 
kicking;  medium  sized  bullfrogs,  are  cheaper, 
costing  only  $1.75  for  twelve.  Turtles  are  $2  a 
dozen  for  "adults,"  and  small  ones  for  aquaria 
ate  oil,  red  for  15  cents  each.  Pond  snails,  "in 
assorted  lots,"  are  listed  at  25  cents  a  dozen; 
Crayfish  cost  SI  a  dozen,  and  newts  are  15  cents 
each.  In  ordering  crayfish  it  is  requested  that 
a  Few  days'  notice  be  given  in  which  to  secure 
them,  in  case  the  stock  should  be  low.  No  such 
reservation,  however,  is  made  in  the  case  of 
earthworms,  which  come  at  60  cents  a  dozen. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  small  boy  will  furnish 
earthworms  under  this  rate. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  above  animals 
are  shipped  alive.  The  catalogue  quotes  small 
alligators  at  50  to  75  cents  apiece.  Live  rattle- 
snakes come  higher  especially  the  diamond 
rattlesnake  which  costs  from  S5  to  S12.  Eco- 
nomical in  rsoiis.  however,  may  prefer  a  ground 
rattlesnake  at  SI.  The  copperhead  is  supposed 
to  be  about  as  deadly  as  the  rattlesnake,  and 
may  be  obtained  for  $2,  while  chicken  snakes. 
king  snakes,  and  garter  snakes  sell  as  low  as  50 
cents  each. 

Crabs  an-  not  ottered  alive,  but  in  alcohol,  and 
in  this  shape  one  ran  buy  sand  crabs,  blue  crabs, 
spider  era  bs,  fiddle  crabs,  mud  crabs,  and  hermit 
crabs  at  prices  running  from  Id  to  75  cents 
apiece,  spider  crabs  being  the  dearest.  Insects, 
similarly  preserved,  are  so  cheap  as  to  tempt 
purchase.  Squash  bugs  cost  only  50  cents  a 
dozen,  while  giant  water  bugs  come  at  only  half 
that  price.  Earwigs  are  quoted  at  50  cents  a 
dozen,  ant  lions  at  10  cents  each,  crickets  at  50 
cents  a  dozen,  seventeen  year  locust  at  Id  cents 
apiece,  and  .Tune  bugs  at  50  cents  a  dozen. 
Hois.-  Hies  invite  the  buyer  at  only  10  cents  the 
fly,  "true  wasps"  may  be  obtained  for  the  same 
price,  and  bumblebees  foot  the  list  at  6  cents. 

In  London,  which  is  the  great  bug  market  of 
i  In-  world,  auctions  of  insects  are  held  every 
year,  and  startling  prices  are  paid  sometimes 
for  rare  specimens.  As  much  as  S800  has  been 
brought  by  a  single  butterfly,  while  an  out  of 
lln-  way  beetle  may  be  valued  at  many  times  its 
weighl  in  gold. 

Hamburg  is  a  great  market  for  wild  animals, 
largely  from  Africa,  that  city  having  an  impor- 
tant trade  with  the  Dark  Continent.  To  Loudon 
came  much  material  of  the  same  sort  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  many  rare  creat- 
ures are  obtained  from  sailors  who  fetch  them 
In. in  various  parts  of  the  world.  An  American 
dealer,  not  very  long  ago,  made  a  special  trip  to 
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White  Bay  New  Zealand,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
curing  a  kind  of  lizard  called  "sphenodon," 
which  is  regarded  by  scientists  as  a  wonderful 
curiosity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  survivor  of 
an  entire  order  of  reptiles,  all  the  other  genera 
and  species  having  long  since  become  extinct. 
This  lizard,  which  is  known  to  the  native  Maoris 
as  the  "Tuatera,"  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long.  and.  oddly  enough,  seems  to  have  affinities 
with  the  crocodile.  Of  course,  all  the  kanga- 
roos, wombats,  and  flightless  birds  come  from 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  A  while  ago  the 
American  dealer  above  referred  to  made  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  guanaco  skeletons  and  steamer  ducks. 
The  guanaco  is  chiefly  interesting,  because,  like 
the  llama,  it  is  a  representative  of  the  camel 
tribe  on  the  continent.  The  steamer  duck  is 
particularly  odd.  inasmuch  as  it  flies  when  it  is 
young,  but  cannot  do  so  after  it  has  matured. 
The  adult  bird  beats  the  water  with  its  wings  as 
it  swims  and  this  suggested  tile  name  given  to 
the  species  at  a  period  when  all  steamers  were 
side  wheelers.  It  cannot  rise  in  llight.  lor  the 
reason  that,  as  it  gets  older,  its  wings  do  not 
develop  in  proportion  to  its  increase  in  weight. 
—Philadelphia  Post. 

Relative   Strength   of   Eagle.     Cornelius 

K.  G.  Billings  of  Chicago  is  the  millionaire 
owner  of  the  English  yacht  Surf.  The  Surf 
was  struck  by  a  railroad  float  last  Tuesday 
night,  and  is  now  undergoing  repairs  in  a  South 
Brooklyn  shipyard.  Just  before  this  accident 
Mr.  Billings  had  been  on  a  cruise  up  the  Sound. 
While  on  this  trip  the  Surf's  sailors  captured  .1 
large  bird  that  proved  to  be  an  American  Eagle. 
The  sailors  feared  that  their  American  skipper 
would  object  to  keeping  the  Eagle  in  captivity 
and  hid  the  bird  in  the  hold  until  they  returned 
to  this  city. 

The  bird  was  placed  in  the  cellar  of  Henry 
Meyer's  grocery  store  at  Twenty-sixth  street 
ami  Fifth  avenue.  John  Meyer  ion  of  the  gro- 
ceryman.  was  detailed  to  look  after  the  bird 
until  the  English  men  sailed  for  home  next  week. 
The  boy  fastened  a  chain  to  one  of  the  birds 
legs  and  chained  it  to  the  wall.  A  barber  named 
Angler  has  a  shop  near  Meyer's  store  and  owns 
a  fox  terrier  named  Spot.  Spot  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  entrance  to  the  cellar  yesterday 
morning;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  grocery- 
man  thought  there  was  an  explosion  under  his 
place.  The  fox  terrier  and  the  Eagle  had  en- 
gaged in  battle  and  wine  bottles,  jams,  pre- 
serves and  other  dainties  were  scattered  in  all 
directions. 

The  dog  was  badly  beaten,  being  almost 
blinded  by  the  Eagle's  sharp  daws,  but  another 
dog  came  to  his  aid  and  the  two  resumed  the 
attack,  which  resulted  in  the  Eagle's  death. 
Young  Meyer  arrived  during  the  tight,  but  did 
not  take  sides.  When  asked  about  the  tigl 
would  only  say  in  German:  "Big  Eagle  bum 
fighter."—  The  Sun,  X.  V. 


"Some  Anim  u.s  Exterminated  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  R.  L.  [Robert Lydekker]  published  in  Nature 
for  January  10,  1901,  1  p.  252-254).  Of  birds, 
those  commented  on  are  the  Great  Auk.  the 
Black  Emu  (Dromaeus  ater),  the  Spectacled  Cor- 
morant (Phalacrocorax  perspicillatus)  of  Bering 
Sea,  the  Great  White  Water-hen  (Notornis  alius) 
of  Lord  Howe  and  Norfolk  Islands,  the  Tahiti 
Kail  (Prosobonia  leucoptera),  the  White-winged 
Sandpiper  (Hypotaenidia  pacified)  of  the  same 
islands,  the  New  Zealand  Crane  (Coturnix 
novaezealandiae),  a  beautiful  Pigeon  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius  (Alectroenas  nitidissima) 
called  Pigeon  hollandais  on  account  of  the  plu- 
mage presenting  the  Dutch  colors,  the  Kaka  or 
Philip  Island  Parrot  (Nestor  productus)  and  a 
related  Norfolk  Island  species  (Nestor  norfolcen- 
-/.'.  a  Parraquet  of  the  island  of  Rodriguez 
?«/),  the  Labrador  Pied  Duck 
iptolaemus  labradorius),  the  Crested  Pied 
Starling  (Fregilupus  varius)  and  the  Black  and 
Gold  Mamo  of  Hawaii  (Drepanis  pacified). 
This  list  might  be  greatly  added  to  and  more 
will  enumerated  in  a  future  artilcle  for  the 
(  >SPREY  on  Birds  exterminated  (luring  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

We  may  here  note  that  the  Labrador  Duck 
was  -till  living  as  late  as  1871  or  ls72:  in  one  of 
those  years  I),-.  George  Bird  Grinnell  (Editor  of 
Forest  and  Stream!  saw  some  in  course  of  pre- 
paration by  a  taxidermist  at  the  residence  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  A.  Boardman  of  Calais, 
Maine.  They  iiad  been  recently  bought  in  open 
market  in  New  York. 


Tin:  Death  01  Charles  C.  Marble  is  noted 
by  the  .ink.  He  was  editor  of  our  contemporary 
magazine  entitled  "Birds"  and  a  resident  of 
ago  since  1893.  He  died  in  that  city  Sep- 
tember 25th,  of  heart  disease,  at  the  age  of  52 
\  ears. 

Tm.  Death  oj   Dr.  John  Anderson  occurred 

at  Buxton.  England,  in  August  last. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  horn  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  1833,  studied  medicine,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.  I),  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1861,  was  immediately  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
Free  Church  College  of  Edinburgh,  resigned 
the  professorship  in  1st, 4.  and  then  went  to 
India.  He  had  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta,  and  he  re- 
tained this  position  till  lsx7.  Meanwhile,  he 
conducted  various  scientific  expeditions  to  dif- 
ferent parts  <>f  India  or  neighboring  lands,  and 
published  valuable  reports  on  the  zoological  and 
anatomical  result s.  including  ornithology.  He 
also  contributed  to  scientific  periodicals  several 
special  articles  on  birds,  especially  Asiatic 
species.  His  latest  researches  were  prosecuted 
mainly  with  reference  to  a  work  on  "The  Fauna 
of  Egypt".  
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A  Manual  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals  of 
the  Northern  United  States  including  the 
district  north  and  east  of  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
south  of  the  Laurentian  Hills,  north  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  and  east  of 
the  Missouri  River,  inclusive  of  marine  species. 
By  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  Eighth  Edition. 
Newly  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Chicago.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  1899.  [16mo.,  title  leaf  -  -  i-vi 
;-5—379  pp.] 
Although  late  in  the  day  for  review,  the  last 
edition  of  President  Jordan's  Manual  has  only 
recently  come  to  hand  and  some  features  deserve 
notice.  It  is  the  only  complete  and  reliable  sum- 
mary of  the  vertebrates  of  the  region  indicated 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Its  popularity  and  use- 
fulness may  be  measured  to  some  degree  at 
least  by  the  number  of  editions — eight  that 
have  already  appeared.  Each  one  has  been 
more  or  less  fully  brought  up  to  date. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  "the  present  edition 
i-  printed  from  the  same  plates  as  the  fifth  edi- 
tion, published  in  1890.  The  decade  which  closes 
the  century  has  seen  greater  activity  in  the 
study  of  species  of  animals  and  their  relation 
to  their  environment  than  has  been  known  in 
any  other  corresponding  period  in  the  world's 
history.  Such  study  lias  given  much  greater 
precision  to  our  knowledge  of  the  characters 
and  the  distribution  of  species,  with  the  minor 
results  of  the  recognition  of  synonyms,  and  the 
correction  of  nomenclature  by  its  establishment 
on  the  solid  basis  of  priority. 

"Most  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  scientific 
names  of  animals  are  due  to  the  use  of  the  ear- 
liest name  given  to  the  species,  instead  of  some 
later  one  applied  through  error  of  one  sort  or 
another.  The  changes  required  have  been  made 
on  the  old  plates." 

In  the  great  group  or  subkingdom  of  verte- 
brates, otherwise  "Chorda fa,"  nine  classes  have 
been  adopted,  but  the  first  two  of  these— Tuni- 
cata  and  Enteropneusta  "are  excluded  from  the 
plan  of  the  present  work."  The  remaining  or 
true  vertebrates  are  distributed  among  four 
"provinces"  or  superclasses  and  seven  classes. 
"The  relations  of  these  provinces  and  classes  are 
shown  in  the  following'  analysis  taken,  in  part, 
from  Dr.  Gill's  'Arrangement  of  the  Families 
of  Fishes.'  Only  the  more  obvious  characters 
are  here  mentioned." 

The  class  of  "Avis  (The  Birds)"  is  revised  to 
follow  the  generally  accepted  nomenclature  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union.  The  711 
species  and  21s  g-enera  are  diagnosed  in  102 
pages  (212  to  313)  and  distinctively  enough  as  a 
rub  to  enable  the  student  having  the  necessary 
skill  and  judgment  to  determine  any  bird  of 
typical  adult  character  by  means  of  the  tables 
and  definitions. 

In  an  "Appendix  of  Birds"  peculiar  to  the  pre- 
sent  edition  (p.  362)  dissent  in  one  respect  is 
expressed  from  the  code  adopted  in  the  body  of 
the  work  for  the  nomenclature  of  tin  species. 
Dr.  Jordan  there  remark-:  "By  the  agreement 
of  the  American  Ornithologists'   Uniona  small 


number  of  names  of  genera  are  set  aside  because 
they  are  nearly  but  not  qttited  identical  with 
other  names  of  earlier  date.  This  I  have  fol- 
lowed under  protest.  The  only  practicable  rule 
in  such  cases  in  my  judgment  is  to  regard  any 
two  words  as  different  unless  actually  spelled 
alike  regardless  of  the  questions  of  etymolog)  . 
In  my  judgment  the  following  earlier  names 
should  be  restored: 

"458.  Eremophila  Boie.  instead  of  Otocoris,  p. 
27o. 

"511.  Helminth'ophaga  Cabanis,  instead  of 
Helminthophila,  p.  298. 

"512.  Parula  Bonaparte,  instead  of  CompSO- 
thlypis,  p.  2oo". 

There  is  now  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
ornithologists  with  respect  to  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion, but  there  is.  at  least,  a  tendency  among 
them  to  accept  the  rule  formulated  by  Jordan. 
The  present  reviewer  decidedly  agrees  with  him. 
but  assent  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  individual, 
and  not  an  editorial  expression  of  opinion. 

We  need  only  add  that  the  volume  is  without 
illustration-,  and   is   neatly  and  strongly  bound. 

NATURE'S  CALENDAR.  By  Ernest  Ing-ersoll. 
A  Guide  and  Record  for  (  (utdoor  Observation  in 
Natural  History.  With  twelve  illustrations  from 
original  photographs  by  Clarance  Lown.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  .V  Brothers  Pub- 
lisher-. MCM.  [12mo.  xii,  pp  -  -  11  27n  pp. 
12  pi.     fl.SO.] 

As  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  volume,  we 
may  let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

"Observation  i-  at  the  basis  of  all  scientific 
work,  and  is  itself  both  a  Science  and  an  Art, 
although,  after  all,  it  is  nothing  more  mysteri- 
ous than  the  faculty  of  keeping  open  at  the 
same  time  both  the  eyes  and  the  mind. 

"This  little  book  doe-  not  pretend  to  teach  it — 
perhaps  no  book  can  do  that.  It  does  attempt. 
however,  to  save  your  valuable  hours  and  fleet- 
ing opportunities  by  reminding  you  from  time 
to  time  throughout  tin-  circle  of  the  year  what  is 
doing  then  in  the  living  world,  by  giving  you 
a  memorandum  of  some  things  for  which  you 
ought  at  that  moment  to  be  on  the  lookout,  lest 
their  brief  period  pass  before  you  learn  or  re- 
member that  this  is  their  appointed  season.  In 
this  respect  it  i-  a  guide  to  study  out  ol  doors 
a  calendar  of  Nature'-  annual  cycle  of  birth, 
career,  death,  and  progeny — seed,  blossom,  fruit- 
age, 

"Tlie  date-  given  refer  to  an  ordinary  season 
in  the  region  about  New  York  City.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  some  one  district  for  the  sake 
of  relative  uniformfty,  but  the  limit  has  not 
been  strictly  drawn,  and  the  book  will  lie  found 
useful  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
State-  and  Canada  at  least,  since  an  observer 
anywhere  may  act  upon  its  suggestions,  quickly 
learning  how  to  make  local  allowance-  for  his 
own  circumstances  of  latitude  and  climate.  In 
doing  so  be  will  begin  to  understand  the  idea- 
sure  of  his  work,  and  will  call  it  play." 

The  bird- are  brought  into  special  prominence 
and    the    time    of    occurence,   arrival,  departure 
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and  nesting:  of  the  more  conspicuous  species 
noted.  A  wide  margin  (nearly  the  whole  outer 
half  of  the  width  of  a  pag-e)  is  left  for  the  use 
of  each  owner  of  the  work. 

The  author's  notes  will  serve  to  call  attention 
to  what  may  be  observed  or  looked  for  and  thus 
similarities  as  well  as  contrasts  may  become 
manifest.  Undoubtedly  there  are  man y  to  whom 
such  a  volume  will  be  of  use. 

The  Woodpeckers.  By  Fannie  Hardy  Eck- 
st"i"in.  With  illustrations.  Boston  and  New 
York.  Mifflin  and  Company.  The  River  side 
Press.  Cambridge.  18lw.  [Square  12mo  .  131 
pp.,  ;  pi.  and  text  figures,     si. on. J 

In  this  little  book  the  author  charmingly  sums 
up  our  knowledge  of  this  small  family,  setting 
forth  the  g 1  and  evil  characters  of  its  mem- 
bers and  their  most  interesting  life  histo 
and  habits  in  so  simple  and  pleasing  a  manner 
free  from  all  technicalities,  that  the  in 
amateur,  and  especially  our  boys  and  girls  for 
whom  it  is  particularly  intended,  will  he  able  to 
digest  its  entire  contents  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  We  feel  confident  that  the  book  will 
accomplish  its  mission  that  of  stimulating  an 
interest  in  our  birds  and  natural  history. 

The  book  consists  of  an  interesting  "Fore- 
word: The  Riddlers,"  followed  by  sixteen  chap- 
ters devoted  to  "How   to  Know  a  W Ipecker;" 

"How  the  Woodpecker  catches  a  Grub;"  "How 
he  courts  his  mate:"  "How  he  makes  a  house;" 
"How  a  Flicker  feeds  her  young;"  "Friend 
Downey;"  "Persona  non  Grata"  which  gives  a 
rather  severe  account  of  our  pretty  Yellow-bel- 
lied Sapsucker);"  "lil  Carpintero"  (a  chapter 
devoted  to  discussion  ,,f  the  California  Wood 
pecker);  "A  Red-headed  Cousin;"  "A  Study  id' 
aquired  Habits."  The  next  four  chaptei  ai 
devoted  to  "The  Woodpecker's  Tools:"  "His 
Bill;"  "His  Ko..t:"  "His  Tail:"  "His  Tongue;" 
ami  these  are  followed  by  a  general  considers 
tiott  of  "How  each  Woodpecker  is  fitted  forhis 
own  kind  of  life,  and  lastly,  by  "An  Argument 
from  Design,"  in  which  tin-  author  pleasingly 
harmonizes  the  question  of  evolution  with  her 
own  religions  feelings.  The  Appendix  (113-27) 
furnishes  a  key  to  and  terse  descriptions  of  the 
43  recognized  North  American  species  and  varie- 
ties. The  final  pages  (129-131)  are  devoted  to 
a  sufficient  idex.  The  live  colored  plates,  por- 
traying the  Flicker,  Downey,  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker,  California  Woodpecker  and  tin-  Red 
head  are  fairly  good  reproductions  of  pain 
by  L.  A.  Fuertes,  while  the  twenty-one  text 
figures  were  produced  by  J.  H.  Ridgway. 

Lu-i  and  LETTERS  of  Thomas  Henry  Hrx- 
LEY.  By  his  son  Leonard  Huxle\.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I  [-II].  New  York.  D.  Apple- 
ipany.  1900.  [2  vols.,  viz:  I.  xix. 
539  pp.,  5  pi. :  II,  vii,  541  pp.,  8  pi.] 

The  life  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  is  related 
in  this  w.nk  by  his  sou.  and  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one.  Born  in  1825,  Huxley  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  entered  the  naval  set-vice 
of  his  country,  and  for  four  years  (1346-1850) 
served  on  a  surveying  vessel  (the  Rattlesnake) 
as  surgeon  and  naturalist.  The  investigations 
he  o  ei      in',,, (a- 


tion  of  his  later  fame.     His  researches  covered 
almost  every  branch  of  zoology. 

The  most  fruitful  of  his  studies  of  birds  were 
made  in  1866,  1867  and  1868.  From  his  letters, 
however,  we  find  that  he  gave  instructions  to 
Herbert  Spencer  in  1860  on  the  physiology  of 
the  air-cells  (see  p.  2301.  A  little  later.  1861,  he 
was  "at  work  on  the  chick's  skull,  part  of  the 
embryological  work  which  he  took  up  vigorously 
this  time,  and  at  once  the  continuation  of  his 
researches  on  the  Vertebrate  Skull,  embodied  in 
his  Croonian  lecture  of  1858,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  long  series  of  investigations  into  the  struc- 
ture of  birds"  ip.  244). 

The  relation  of  Huxley's  work  to  ornithology 
at  that  tune  and  the  characteristics  of  his  work 
have  been  explained  in  an  address  of  the  reviewer 
on  "Huxley  and  his  work"  and  a  section  is  here 
repeated. 

<  hie  of  the  most  persistent  prejudices  that  has 
influenced  the  progress  of  zoological  taxonomy 
has  been  (perhaps  still  is,  a  belief  in  the  import- 
ance of  superficial  adaptation  of  structure  for 
life  in  the  water  contradistinguished  from  life 
on  the  laud.  This  prejudice  was  long-  impressed 
on  ornithology.  The  birds  witli  feet  adapted  for 
swimming  by  the  development  of  webs  between 
the  toes  or  for  wading  by  elongation  of  the  legs 
were  si  apart  from  those  fitted  mainly  for  pro- 
gress on  I  ami  or  through  the  air:  in  other  words, 
from  those  having  negative  characteristics  in 
such  respects.  The  major  subdivisions  of  those 
groups,  too,  were  almost  solely  distinguished  by 
superficial  characters  of  little  importance,  such 
as  the  form  of  the  bill,  the  character  of  the  claws, 
and  the  combination  of  toes.  Variations  in  such 
trivial  characters,  which  in  other  classes  of 
vertebrates  would  be  esteemed  of  little  syste- 
matic value,  were  assigned  ordinal  rank.  Com- 
parative   anatomy,     t was    almost    entirely 

neglected  in  the  classification  of  birds:  even 
most  anatomists  were  content  to  limit  their  ob- 
servations to  simple  irrelative  details  or  to  in- 
terject them  into  the  framework  of  existing 
arrangements.  Such  was  the  state  of  orni- 
thology in  1867  when  Huxley  published,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  a  memoir  "(in  the  classification  of 
birds,  and  on  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  modi- 
fications of  certain  of  the  cranial  bones  obser- 
vable in  that  class."  In  this  he  discarded  the 
characters  generally  used  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  the  modifications  to  be  found 
in  the  skeleton  without  reference  to  the  habits 
or  habitat  of  the  birds.  He  reduced  the  orders 
to  three  the  Saururae  (extinct),  the  Ratitas,  and 
the  Carinatas.  The  last,  including  almost  all 
the  living-  forms,  were  divided  into  primary 
groups  defined  by  modifications  of  "the  bones 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  palate." 
"Four  different  modes"  were  recognized  and 
were  "called,  respectively,  the  Dromcsognathous, 
Schizognathous,  Desmognaihous,  and  sEgilhog- 
nalhous  arrangement"  (p.  425).  It  was  urged 
that  "these  cranial  characters  may  safely  be 
taken  as  indications  of  natural  affinities"  ip. 
454),  and  Huxley  proposed  "to  regard  these  divi- 
sions as  suborders,  and  to  name  them  Dromixog- 
iiatlnc.  Schizognathce,  Desmognathce,  and  /Egi- 
thotjnatluc"  (p.    456).     The   last   three  suborders 
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were  divided  into  groups  with  the  termination 
raorphae,  as  ^Etomorphae  (Raptores),  Psittaco- 
morphse  (Psittaci),  etc.,  not  taxonomically  desig- 
nated, Imt  essentially  equivalent  to  "superfami- 
lies."  The  .<35githognathous  "CoracomorphEe" 
corresponded  with  the  "Passeres"  as  limited 
by  recent  naturalists,  and  Huxley  was  "dis- 
posed" to  divide  it  "into  two  primary  groups, 
one  containing  Menura,  and  the  other  all  the 
other  genera."  How  the  immense  aggregate 
represented  by  all  the  other  g-enera  were  to  be 
subdivided  Huxley  did  not  venture  to  decide. 
but  he  leaves  the  impression  that  he  had  little 
respect  for  the  numerous  "families"  which  had 
been  recognized  by  most  ornithologists. 

The  value  of  this  work  consisted  chiefly  in 
disturbing  the  old  classifications  and  calling 
attention  to  the  proper  method  of  investigation. 
Much  of  it.  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  been 
of  permanent  value,  and  most  of  the  superfami- 
lies  at  least  have  been  recognized  as  natural 
assemblages,  although  still  generally  given 
ordinal  or  subordinal  rank  and  endowed  with 
older  names.  The  memoir  at  least  gave  an  im- 
pulse in  the  right  direction — morphological  as 
opposed  to  teleological — and  has  incited  to  many 
elaborate  investigations  to  the  great  advantage 
of  ornithology.  It  had  a  more  immediate  and 
general  effect  on  the  subsequent  arrangements 
of  the  class  than  any  other  work. 

William  Kitchen  Parker  was  a  collaborer  of 
Huxley  in  those  days,  and  did  some  excellent 
work  on  the  osteology  of  birds.  He  had  not 
equally  clear  ideas  respecting  the  aims  and 
methods  of  classification  as  Huxley,  and  at  one 
time  urged  that  the  Screamer  or  Cariama  of 
South  America  was  related  to  the  Secretary  Bird 
of  Southern  Africa.  Huxley  dissented  from  this 
view  in  a  letter  which  has  been  published  in  the 
"Life  and  Letters",  and  as  this  letter  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  style  of  his  correspondence  with 
intimates  as  well  as  opinion  of  some  other  orni- 
thologists, we  introduce  it. 

Royal  Geolog.  Sum  i.v  <>i-  Gt.  Britain, 
Jermyn  Street,  July  17,  1867. 

My  hl:  \k  PaRKKR — Nothing  short  of  the  direct 
temptation  of  the  evil  one  could  lead  you  to  en- 
tertain so  monstrous  a  doctrine,  as  that  you  pro- 
pound about  Cariamidae. 

I  recommend  fasting  for  three  days  and  the 
application  of  a  scourge  thrice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours!  Do  this,  and  about  the  fourth  day 
you  will  perceive  that  the  cranial  differ*  in  i 
alone  are  as  meat  as  those  between  Cathartes 
and  Serpentarius. 

If  vou  want  to  hear  something  new  and  true 
it  is  this: 


1.  That  Meraora  [sic!]  is  more  unlike  all  the 
other  Passerines  (/.  e.  Coracomorphaei  then  they 
are  unlike  one  another,  and  that  it  will  have  to 
stand  in  a  group  by  itself. 

It  is  as  much  like  a  wren  as  you  are — less  so, 
in  fact,  if  you  go  on  maintaining  that  preposte- 
rous fiction  about  Serpentarius. 

2.  Wood-peckers  are  morelike  crows  than  they 
are  like  Cuckoos. 

Aegithognathae 

Coracomorphae 

Cypselomorphae  Gecinomorphae 

Desmognathae       ; 

Coccygomorphae. 

3.  Sundevell  [Sundevall  |  is  the  sharpest  fellow 
who  has  written  on  the  classification  of  birds. 

4.  Nitzsch  and  W.  K.  Parker-'  are  the  sharpest 
fellows  who  have  written  on  their  osteology. 

5.  Though  I  do  not  see  how  it  follows  naturally 
on  the  above,  still,  where  can  I  see  a  good  skele- 
ton of  Glareola? 

None   in   college,  B.  M.  S.   badly   prepared. 
Ever  yours  faithfully, 

T.   H.  Hrxr.EY. 

"Memora"  is  a  slip  of  Mr.  Huxley  or  the  prin- 
ters for  .1/ 1- ii lira,  the  Lyre  bird  of  Australia. 
The  '•college"  referred  to  is  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  "B.  M.  S."  are  the  initials  of 
British  Museum  Skeleton. 

The  work  abounds  in  most  interesting  matter 
and  i;ives  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the  sci- 
entific conditions  of  during  the  last  half  of  the 
century. 

Coues'  "Key  to  North  American  Birds," 
we  learn  from  the  publishers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  press.  The  new  edition  was  thor- 
oughly revised  by  the  author  just  before  his 
death,  and  will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  new  illustrations.  It  will  be  divided 
into  two  volumes. 

Biographical  Notices  oe  Kmu.k  Blanchard 
and  'nil-.  Milne  Edwards  have  just  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "Bulletin  des  Nouvelles  Archives 
dtt  Musrum  d'Histoire  Naturelle"  (4  sir.,  t.  ii, 
1900).  one  is  entitled  "Kmile  Blanchard.— 
Notice  n.ecrologique  par  E.  L.  Bouvier,  ip.  ii — 
xxviii).  the  other,  "Henri  et  Alphonse  Milne- 
Edwards,  (p.  xxix — lxiii),  is  by  Edmond  Perrier. 
Detailed  bibliographies  (but  imperfect  in  specifi- 
cation of  pages)  are  given  of  the  publications  of 
Blanchard  and  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  which 
will  be  of  use  to  some  ornithologists. 


*Except  in  th<  lentarius.     [Huxley's  note 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  CAPRIMULGIDAE. 

By  HERBERT  K.   Job,  Kent,  Conn. 

(All  rights  to  Illustrations  reserved  by  the  Vuthor.) 

In  many  a  rocky  pasture  in  this  vicinity  about  of  these   spots,  the  observer   will   not   lack  ma- 

the   last   of   May  or  early  June,  a  Night  Hawk  terial  for  his  study. 

may   be  discovered   upon    some   low  Hat  moss-  These  birds  sit  so  motionless  out  in  the  bright 

grown   rock,   incubating1  her  two  eggs.     As  the  sunshine  that,  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the  first 

bird  often  returns  to  the  same  rock,  year  after  nest,   I   thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 

year,  for  this  purpose,  once  having  found  a  few  secure  a  fine  photograph  of  the  incubating  bird. 


FIG.  1.— THE  NIGHTHAWK. 
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But  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to 
operate  an  ordinary  lens  in  person,  and  when 
I  boldly  planted  the  camera  upon  the  tripod,  and 
focussed  upon  the  nest,  to  make  the  exposure 
from  a  distance,  the  bird  refused  to  return  until 
the  instrument  was  removed.  By  another  sea- 
son I  had  learned  the  value  of  caution;  so  when, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  I  found  a  nest,  I  pro- 
ceeded differently.  Taking  a  couple  of  flat 
stones  from  a  wall.  I  placed  them  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  nest,  attached  the  long  fifty-foot 
rubber  tube,  focussed  the  camera  on  the  ground 
an  inch  or  two  in  front  of  the  eggs,  set  the 
shutter  for  just  a  perceptible  time  exposure, 
the  sun  being  slightly  overcast,  and.  covering 
the  pile  with  weeds  and  grass,  withdrew.  The 
whole  was  about  a  foot  high. 


This  much  accomplished,  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  bird  would  bear  the  camera  nearer.  So 
I  flushed  her.  and  moved  the  instrument  within 
two  or  three  feet,  arranging  it  as  before.  This 
time  it  only  took  the  bird  five  minutes  to  return, 
and  I  soon  had  the  second  exposure  (Fig.  1), 
again  without  startling  her.  From  a  rock  much 
nearer  than  the  one  previously  chosen,  she 
watched  me  photograph  her  eggs  (Fig.  2),  and, 
as  I  departed,  I  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when 
sbe  flew  back  and  settled  down  upon  her  treas- 
ures, henceforth  to  be  unmolested. 

In  the  previous  season  I  had  also  found  a 
Whip-poor-will's  nest,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  was  exploring  a  few  acres  of  woods  upon  a 
slight  knoll,  surrounded  by  pasture-lands,  mak- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  sort  of  island.     Just  as  I  was 


Pig   •;.     THE  NIGHTHAWK'S  NEST 


Meanwhile  the  owner  was  perched  on  a  rock 
a  few  rods  away.  After  a  couple  of  minutes  sin- 
flitted  toward  the  nest,  took  a  turn  around  the 
camera,  then  came  to  see  what  I  was  doing 
behind  the  wall,  took  a  few  more  turns  around 
the  nest,  and  went  back  to  the  rock.  The  cir- 
cling about  the  nest  was  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals  for  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  and  I 
began  to  fear  the  same  outcome  as  in  the  previ- 
ous season.  But  at  length,  as  she  hovered,  she 
suddenly  threw  up  her  wings  and  settled  down 
upon  the  eggs.  I  waited  a  few  minutes  for  her 
to  become  composed,  then  crept  up  to  the  end  of 
the  tube,  and  squeezed  the  bulb,  without  start- 
ling the  bird  at  the  click  of  the  shutter. 


emerging  from  the  largest  trees  into  a  belt  of 
oak  scrub,  where  the  track  ended  at  a  rail  fence, 
with  a  ploughing  beyond,  suddenly  a  Whip- 
poor-will  floated  airily  away  from  the  ground 
ten  yards  ahead,  and  disappeared  through  the 
bushes.  Back  in  the  timber  I  had  started 
another  bird  from  a  prostrate  log,  then  from  a 
rock,  and  had  been  looking  for  a  nest.  Where 
this  second  bird  started  was  a  little  opening  in 
the  scrub  into  which  the  sun  beat  down  warm, 
and  a  small  pile  of  old  brush.  Just  beyond  this, 
two  yards  from  the  fence,  I  at  once  espied  a 
beautiful  egg.  lying  in  the  hollow  of  a  great 
leaf,  without  any  preparation  whatever  in  the 
way  of  a  nest.     (Fig.  3).     This  was  the  5th   of 
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June.  I  came  again  the  next  day,  and  the  com- 
panion egg  lav  beside  its  mate.  After  photo- 
graphing' the  eggs  in  situ,  I  took  them  for  my 
cabinet.  In  ten  days,  (June  Kith,)  it  was  but  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  to  flush  the  bird  from  a 
similar  spot,  near  another  brush  heap  in  the 
scrub,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  first  location, 
where  two  fresh  eggs  lay  upon  the  dry  leaves. 

The  other  bird,  probably  the  male,  I  found, 
whenever  I  visited  the  place,  dozing  on  that 
same  log.  The  ground  beside  it  was  well  deco- 
rated with  droppings  and  stray  feathers.  The 
bird  would  invariably  return  to  the  log  as  soon 
as  I  withdrew. 

Wondering  whether  the  pair  would  be  con- 
stant in  their  affection  for  the  locality,  and 
return   to   it   another  season.  I    visited   the  spot 


near  the  ground  by  means  of  a  screw-bolt  and 
ball  and  socket  clamp,  propped  the  whole  with 
sticks,  making  ready  for  an  exposure  of  one-half 
second,  with  wide  open  lens.  Then  having  pre- 
viously attached  the  tube,  covering  all  but  the 
lens  with  brush.  I  withdrew,  carrying-  the  end 
of  the  tube  and  bulb  with  me  to  the  open  field, 
to  which  it  would  just  reach. 

I  went  elsewhere  for  an  hour,  then  crept  cau- 
tiously into  the  woods,  and  at  length  stood  up 
on  the  tree-trunk,  about  ten  yards  from  the  nest. 
At  first  I  could  discern  neither  bird  nor  eggs. 
But  after  careful  study,  with  the  aid  of  the  field- 
glass,  I  made  out  the  form  of  the  bird,  wonder- 
fully harmonizing  with  the  surroundings,  ap- 
parently asleep  upon  the  nest,  her  head  drawn 
back   upon  her  shoulders.     So  I  withdrew,  went 


FIG.  3.—  THE  Willi'  POOR  WILL'S  NEST. 


next  year  on  the  1st  day  of  June.  The  bird  was 
not  near  the  first  site,  but  hardly  had  I  ap- 
proached the  other  than  away  she  went,  not  out 
of  sight,  as  before,  but  to  the  prostrate  trunk 
of  a  great  tree  near  by.  that  had  been  blown 
down  during  the  winter.  There  were  the  two 
eggs  on  the  dry  leaves,  shaded  more  by  shrub- 
bery than  before,  on  the  otherside  of  the  brush- 
heap,  not  ten  yards  from  the  old  site. 

This  year  my  ambition  did  not  stop  at  photo- 
graphing nests,  and  I  must  fain  try  for  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Whip-poor-will  herself.  After  due 
consideration  of  the  problem.  I  leaned  a  frag- 
ment of  a  broken  limb  against  the  crotch  of  a 
sapling,  tied  it  steady,  screwed  the  camera  to  it 


around  to  the  bulb,  and  squeezed  it.  The  bird 
flew  only  as  I  went  to  the  camera.  There  was 
no  time  for  me  to  stay  longer  for  another  ex- 
posure, so  I  drove  home,  and  developed  the  plate 
that  night.  To  my  great  disappointment,  it 
was  hopelessly  under-exposed,  and  the  most 
careful  examination  did  not  disclose  anything 
that  resembled  a  Whip-poor-will. 

After  photographing  the  Night  Hawk,  as 
above,  three  days  later  I  drove  around  to  try 
the  Whip-poor-will  again.  She  was  at  home, 
and  I  set  the  camera  up  very  close  to  the  nest, 
adopting  the  same  plan  as  before,  but  setting 
the  shutter  for  its  longest  automatic  release,  one 
second.     The   sky    was  clear,    moreover,   while 
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before  the  light  was  dull.  This  time  I  peered 
from  the  log-  after  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed, 
and  there  was  the  bird,  as  before,  side  to  the 
camera.  Whether  or  not  this  exposure  was 
successful,  the  reader  may  judge.  (Fig.  4).  At 
first   I   thought  it  was  not,  for  it  was  some  time 


Night  Hawks  and  Whip-poor-wills;  but  two 
days  after  the  last  recorded  events.  I  started  for 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  did  not  return  till 
after  the  youngsters  were  all  a-wing. 

These  pictures  will  throw  light  upon  a  mooted 
point   in    bird    and    animal    photography,   as    to 


Fig.  J.— THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


before  I  could  distinguish  the  head  of  the  bird 
in  the  negative,  drawn  far  back  on  the  shoulders, 
the  eye  half  closed. 

I  arranged  the  camera  for  another  trial,  but 
the  bird  sat  a  few  feet  from  the  nest,  hesitating 
to  return,  and  meanwhile  it  was  sundown,  so  I 
removed  the  danger,  and  left  my  good  friend 
her  eggs.  The  male  was  not  seen  at  either  visit 
at  his  accustomed  roost,  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  Whip-poor-will  feathers  scattered 
about  (near  the  log)  made  me  fearful  that  he 
had  just  fallen  a  prey  to  some  maraudings  bird 
or  beast. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  make  this  little  chapter 
complete   by  adding-  the  pictures  of  the  young 


whether  a  dull,  lustreless  eye  in  a  supposed  life- 
picture  may  properly  create  doubt  as  to  its  gen- 
uineness. I  have  found  it  to  be  entirely  owing 
to  variations  of  light  as  to  whether  an  eye  takes 
well  or  not.  In  my  two  Night  Hawk  pictures 
the  eye  might  well  have  been  a  shoe-button,  as 
far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  Whip-poor-will  the  eye  is  perfect. 
The  latter  was  taken  in  the  shade,  the  former 
under  a  hazy,  but  open  sky.  The  whole  thing 
may  be  a  matter  of  the  poise  of  the  head,  of  a 
gleam  or  a  shadow,  over  which  the  photogra- 
pher has  no  control. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 
By  Paul  Baktsch,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


As  nesting'  site,  the  Prothonotarv  chooses  any 
convenient  cavity.  This  may  be  in  an  old  stump 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  or  some  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  above  it.  We  even  found  one  neatly  tucked 
away  in  a  hollow  made  by  the  twisting  of  a 
cypress  knee,  only  a  foot  and-a-half  from  its 
base.  The  greater  number  however  seem  to  be 
placed  in  small  decayed  trees  at  a  height  easily 
within  the  reach  of  oue"s  hand.  It  is  possible 
that  nests  so  placed  are  more  conspicuous, 
and  hence  more  easily  noted  than  others,  which 
would  account  for  the  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  found  were  thus  situated.  In  almost 
every  case  the  stump  was  decidedly  rotten,  and 
one  could  easily  break  away  the  outer  protect- 
ing wall  with  one's  fingers,  if  desirable,  and 
thus  expose  the  structure  proper,  which  in  all 
instances  consisted  of  a  base,  of  varying  depth, 
made  almost  exclusively  of  the  tree  trunk  in- 
vesting mosses  while  the  superstructure  or 
nest  proper  consisted  of  a  neat  cup  formed  en- 
tirely of  fine  rootlets. 

The  Hooded  is  of  a  wholly  different  tem- 
perament, apparently  frequenting  all  parts  of 
the  swamp,  and  not  like  t'.ie  Prothonotarv 
partial  to  the  borders  of  the  large  tracts  of 
water.  You  may  find  him  ne  ir  the  ground  or 
in  the  tree  tops,  but  usually  at  an  elevation  half 
way  between  these  two  extremes.  He  is  of  an 
extremely  cheerful  disposition  and  your  atten- 
tion will  no  doubt  be  called  to  him  by  his  notes. 
for  he  is  ever  saying  something,  as  he  moves 
about,  searching  for  his  food,  repeating  it 
again  and  again  witli  varied  emphasis.  The 
syllables  most  frequently  heard  sou  d  som  thin  r 
like  weee  weee  wo-ee-tsee  ren  lered  in  i  mi  s! 
pleasing  manner,  with  the  sweetest  or  accents 
which  belong  wholly  and  alone  to  our  little 
swamp  inhabitant  the  Hooded  Warbler.  Tiiis 
bird  indeed,  more  than  any  another,  tends  to 
enliven  these  scenes,  which  without  avian 
chorus,  would  certainly  seem  steeped  in  deepest 
gloom.  All  the  nests  which  we  found  of  this 
warbler  were  placed  in  crotches  of  cane,  and 
contained  four  young.  The  nest  is  not  a  model 
of  architecture;  but  one  well  suited  for  its  pur- 
pose. Dead  leaves  of  cane  to  which  a  few  of 
the  oak  and  other  trees  were  added,  composed 
the  rough  exterior,  the  inside  or  lining  being 
of  slender  grass  steins  neatly  turned  to  line  the 
mould. 

So  much  for  these  two  warblers,  and  now 
again  to  our  task.  We  arrived  at  our  hotel 
toward  dusk,  and  finding  no  one  at  home  lifted 
the  latch  and  stepped  inside  the  only  cabin  which 
commands  a  view  of  Drummond's  Lake. 

The  hotel  is  placed  upon  a  bit  of  elevated 
ground  on  the  left  side  of  the  ditch,  about  a 
hundred  yards  north  of  its  junction  with  the 
lake.  Formerly  there  were  two  buildings  in 
close  proximity,  but  now  the  one  to  the  south  is 
gradually  being-  consumed  for  kindling  wood. 
The  main  structure,  though  made  of  rough 
boards,  is  nevertheless  built  after  the  most  ap- 
proved sanitary  style.  First  of  all  it  is  raised 
upon  sections  of  logs,  some  four  feet  from  the 


ground,  to  keep  the  house  from  being' damp;  how- 
ever light  and  ventilation  are  its  two  strong 
points,  for  there  are  chinks  between  the  boards 
as  well  as  between  the  shingles,  each  of  which 
contributes  its  little  mite  to  produce  an  airy 
whole,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additions  which 
come  by  way  of  the  places  in  the  windows 
which  seemed  to  have  parted,  long  ago,  with 
the  once  embraced  glass. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments. A  central  one,  extending- from  one  side 
to  the  other,  forming-  a  more  or  less  square  space 
some  twenty  ftet  in  diameter,  serves  as  kitchen, 
dining  room,  library,  parlor  or  whatsoever  use 
you  choose  to  put  it  to.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
long-,  wide  table  made  of  rough  board,  and  a  long 


THE   HOTEL. 

wooden  bench,  on  either  side  of  this,  an  iron 
stoye.  which  dates  back  quite  a  number  of  years, 
and  a  few  long  shelves  on  the  wall  which  were 
destined  to  hold  all  the  household  effects  which 
Joshua  called  his  own.  To  the  north  and  south 
of  this  room  are  two  sleeping  apartments,  each 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  double  bunk  of 
spacious  size,  filled  with  straw,  every  stem  of 
which  spoke  of  pressure  well  applied. 

We  claimed  as  our  quarters  the  west  side 
rooms,  to  the  south  and  north,  and  were  quite 
comfortably  housed,  and  at  peace  with  our 
inner  man  when  the  shades  of  night  stole  softly 
upon  us. 

By  far  the  most  attractive  part  of  this  dwell- 
ing is  the  large  porch  on  its  west  side,  whose 
outer  railing  serves  admirably  well  for  a  back 
to  the  board  bench  which  extends  its  entire 
length.  Here  we  seated  ourselves  to  rest  awhile 
from  toil,  and  talk  over  the  experiences  of  the 
day,  while  g'ood  Mother  Nature  silently  lowered 
the  dusky  curtain,  and  proclaimed  a  change  of 
scene.     How  delightful  to  be  seated  thus   and 
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watch  this  gradual  transformation  of  day  to 
eve,  to  twilight,  and  du.sk  t"  night,  each  scene 
bringing  with  it  its  own  events.  The  little  frog 
who  has  occasionally  during  the  day  announced 
his  presence  by  rapping  his  shingles  together, 
with  a  vigorous  whack,  whack,  whack,  whack, 
whack,  (fur  indeed  there  is  no  sound  to  which  his 
note  might  be  more  properly  likened  than  the  fi  >r- 
cible  rapping  together  of  two  shingles,  i  lias  now 
grown  quite  vociferous.  For  a  liltle  while  the 
Chimney-swifts  mingle  with  the  bats  in  their 
common  pursuit;  then  the  large  Dragon  Hies 
(Epiaeschna  heros  Fabr. )  which  have  been 
whirring-  up  and  down  the  ditch  all  day  come 
in  to  roost  beneath  the  house  or  underneath  its 
projecting- eaves;  the  Woodcock  seeks  her  favo- 


every  leaflet  is  steeped  in  dew  in  early  morning, 
and  dense  fog  envelopes  everything",  render- 
ing the  fragrant  atmosphere  most  pleasantly 
cool.  Breakfast  over,  I  took  a  stroll  along  the 
path  leading  into  deep  woods  back  of  the  house. 
(In  our  former  visit  we  had  paid  Joshua  to  cut 
this  path  through  the  jungle  that  we  might  the 
more  easily  pursue  our  way.  For  some  reason 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  it  himself, 
and  to  have  kept  it  in  repair.  A  brilliant  Red- 
start Hashed  his  colors  and  was  skipping  about 
the  lower  vegetation  adjoining  the  building. 
Maryland  Yellow-throats  scolded  as  they  moved 
through  the  moist  tangle.  Both  were  busily  in- 
tent upon  procuring  f 1  for  their  young.     After 

passing   some  fifty  yards  back  of  the  house  into 
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rite  bog,  and  the  graceful  Great  Blue  Heron 
sails  quietly  to  his  stamping  grounds,  for  such 
I  took  the  promontory  at  the  junction  of  the 
lake  and  ditch  to  be:  judging-  from  the  number 
of  visiting  cards  he  had  deposited  there.  No 
doubt  he  comes  here  to  join  the  frogs  in  their 
chorus  and  note  the  doings  of  Uncle  Joshua, 
but  he  decidedly  declined  an  interview  which 
Mr.  Palmer  planned  a  little  later. 

As  dusk  deepens  to  darkness,  and  the  starry 
orbs  one  by  one  appear  until  their  lull  count 
has  answered  to  the  call  of  roll,  countless  tire- 
flies  flash  their  brilliant  torches  midst  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  woods,  until  one  might  well  be- 
lieve himself  transported  to  a  fairy-land  where 
Nymph  and  Dryads  are  at  play.  One's  voice 
gradually  sinks  midst  scenes  like  these  until  it  is 
lost,  and  you  gaze  in  silent  admiration,  and 
listen  to  the  sounds  all  atune  to-night;  peace- 
fully calm  and  contentedly  happy,  you  dream, 
and  as  the  hours  pass,  you  pei  iple  the  scenes  and 
would  scarcely  be  suprised  if  the  Lady  of  tin- 
Lake  herself  would  appear  "paddling  her  white 
canoe." 

We  were  astir  early  the  next  morning-,  and  had 
visited  our  traps  and  counted  our  night's  catch 
of  small  mammalia,  consisting  chiefly  of  Pero- 
myscus  leucopus  and  P.  nuttalli,  long  before  the 
sun   appeared   upon   the  scene.     In   the  swamp 
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tlie  timber,  to  where  the  undergrowth  appears 
as  a  dense  tangle  of  briars,  cane  and  ferns.  I 
stopped  and  squeaked:  just  one  note,  reminding 
me  of  that  of  the  Water-thrush,  followed  by  a 
swift  swish  of  the  wing,  and  a  Swainson's 
Warbler  sat  perched  upon  a  slender  twig-  not 
live  feet  from  me.  We  gazed  at  each  other  for 
a  moment:  then  he  departed  as  suddenly  as  lie 
had  come.  His  position,  manner  of  flight  and 
attitude  reminded  me  strongly  of  that  of  the 
lesser  thrushes.  This  and  another  equally 
close  and  short  glimpse  were  all  that  I 
managed  to  see  of  Swainson's  Warbler  on  this 
trip.  Tile  bird  is  very  shy  and  seclusive,  and 
though  I  visited  the  locality  again  and  again, 
and  squeaked  my  most  seductive  squeak  till  my 
throat  was  hoarse  and  sore,  I  failed  to  call  him 
from  his  hiding.  I  knew  lie  was  present,  for  his 
sweet  clear  burst  of  melody,  pure  as  that  of  the 
Water-thrush,  but  sweeter  far  in  theme  and  ex- 
ecution, came  to  us  now  and  then  from  his  favo- 
rite place  of  hiding.  We  added  but  a  single 
specimen  oi  this  Warbler  on  this  trip,  one  that 
Mr.  Palmer  pursuaded  to  come  to  the  edge  of 
tlie  thicket  bordering  a  boggy  road,  several 
miles  from  the  place  where  I  had  observed  my 
bird. 

( To  be  Continued,) 
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WARDEN'S  LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
By  William  Palmer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Following  is  the  extracted  bird  matter  from  a  from    the    view,    approached    slowly,    until    he 

copy  of   a   very  rare   book   on   the   District  of  brought  them  in  reach  of  his  gun. 

Columbia  in   the  possession  of  Prof.  Lester  F.  By  an   act  of  1730,  the   shooting  of  deer   was 

Ward  of  Washington,  who  has  kindly  permitted  prohibited  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first 

me  to  examine   it.     It   is  especially  interesting  of    August.     The    penalty     was    four    hundred 

for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  oldest  list  of  the  birds  pounds  of  tobacco.      Bv  other  acts  of   172s.  any 

of  the  vicinity  of  Washington  that  I  have  been  master,  mistress,  owner  of  a   family,  or  single 

able  to  find.     There  are  32  species  given   in  the  taxable  person,  was  obliged  to  produce  yearly  to 

list;  but  3  others  are  mentioned  in  the  letter-  the  justice  of  the  county,  three  squirrel  scalps 

press,    so   that    we    have    a   total   of  35   species  or  crow's  heads.     The  penalty  in   this  case  was 

known  to  the  author.     An  interesting  feature  is  three  pounds   of   tobacco.     A    premium   of  two 

that  Mr.  Warden  writes  of  the  Crow  Blackbird  pounds   was   given    for  every    scalp    more    than 

as  "the  crow  black-bird."  three.     The   reward    for   a  wolf's  head  was    two 

Mr.    Warden    was  wrong   in  speaking  of  the  hundred  pounds. 

disappearence  of  the  Wild  Turkey  and  Geese.  Analostan     Island     abounds    with     birds     of 

The  former  is  still  found  sparingly  a  few  miles  various   kinds.      The   catbird    is    almost    tame, 

west  from  the  island  up  the  Potomac  River,  and  Winn    it-    nesl    is    in   danger,   it    makes   a   loud 

Wild  Geese  are  occasionally  seen  flying  over  the  noise,  and  seems  as   if   it  would  tear  the  face  i  <t 

city  of  Washington  during  the  migrations.      A  the   person  who   approaches  it.      We    saw  in    the 

few  words   about  Analostan   or   Mason's   Island  garden    a    partridge    nest,   containing    nineteen 

maybe  of  interest.     This  is  a  wooded  island  of  eggs.     The  humming  bird:)  frequents  [ISO]  this 

perhaps  7-  acres,  situated  close  to  the  Virginia  place.     When   caught   it    feigns   death   like   the 

sioreoppo  ite  Georgetown  or  West  Washington.  opossom,  and  by  this  means,  escapes  from  the 

It  is  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia.      In  our  hand.      We  saw  one  escape  from  the  pretty  hand 

author's  time   it   was   quite  a  noted   place  with  a       of  Mrs.  B e. 

fine  mansion  and  well  kept  grounds.  A  ferry  The  mocking  birdj  does  not  frequent  this 
from  its  northern  end  to  Georgetown  was  the  island,  though  it  is  seen  on  the  adjacent  borders 
regular  line  of  travel  from  the  island,  the  city  of  the  river.  Perhaps  it  has  been  expelled  by 
of  Alexandria  and  the  south,  to  Washington.  the  crow  blackbird, |  its  natural  enemy,  which 
Now  the  island  is  in  litigation,  its  mansion  is  a  swarms  in  this,  place.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  en- 
ruin,  and  the  broad  acres  are  grown  up  with  a  chanting  a  spot  is  deprived  of  the  notes  of  this 
tangle  of  vegetation  abounding  in  birds.  A  inimitable  songster.  |The  list  referred  to  is 
long  marsh  borders  its  entire  eastern  side.  given  on    pages  210-211,  and  is  here  reproduced 

It  is  certainly  very  unexpected  to  tind  a  list  of  verbatim   el    punctuatim].     Mr.  Jefferson  in  his 

Washington    birds     published    in    English    in  "Notes  mi  Virginia,"  has  given   a   list  of  more 

Paris.     The  full  title  of  the  work  and  its  parti-  than  a  hundred  birds,  inhabitants  of  that  region, 

tiou  on  the  title  page  are  as  follows:  most    of    which    are    probably    common    to    the 

4    11.                  ,  •      ,  i         j  i     ,          ,•      ,    j          •  District   of  Columbia;   but   this   we  were    unable 

A      chorographical     and     statistical   descrip-  .    •       ,                                    ,   ,,       .             , 

..             t  . ,     i  r-S  .   ■   .  '   -  ^  ',        .  •        ..              .   r,  to   ascertain,  having  seen   the   following  only 

tion     of  the  i  District  of  Columbia     the  seat  of  ...   .                             ,b        ....                       ,     ,           ■ 

.,       i1                ,,,                             „,,      T.    ..     ....              i  thirtv-two  in  number.       1  he  names  ol    those  em- 

the  '  general  (lovernment  of  the  United  States,  ,       -  .    ,       ,,..,           .       ,-.,•.,     ,                    ,, 

-.■                         A     ,         f.u     j-   ,                 r,    ■  ploved    by   Wilson    m    his    Ornithology      of     he 

with  an  engraved  plan  of  the  district,  and  view:  K  ■  ■■.    .  ..,-   ...              ,        ..   .     , 

of   the   capitol.    .Paris:     Printed   and    sold    by  United  States,     a  work  winch   does  great  honor 

Smith.    Rue    Montmorency.     1816.      [Bv    D.     B.  to   the   a"th°r,„aI?d.  t0   U.,e   c°"n*y  <*  which  he 

,,r      ,      ,                                  -                     L    -  was  an  adopted  citizen. 

The   first   notice   of  birds   appears  on   pages  .luas     Canadensis Canada  Goose. 

148-150.  Sponsa Summer  Duck. 

"The   deer,    wild    turkey,  canvas-back   duck*  —  Valisneria Canvas-back  Duck  or 

and  Wild  Goose,  which  inhabited  this  placeabout  Whiteback. 

fifty    years    ago,    have    all    disappeared.     This  —  Ferina Red-headed  Duck. 

species  of  duck,  so  delicious  to  the  taste,  was  Alauda  Magna Meadow  Lark. 

then  sold  for  sixpence.  Alpestris Shore  Lark. 

The  following  method  was  formerly  employed  (  olumba  Migratoria Passenger  Pigeon. 

to  kill  the  Wild  Goose,  f     This  bird,   shy   and  Corvtts  Crisfatus Blue  Jay. 

cunning,  feeds   in   the  midst  of   a  plain  or  open  Caprimulgus    Americanus. Night  Hawk. 

field,  and  forms  a  regular  line  at  the  extremity  /  Ot  iferas Whip  poor  Will. 

of  which   is  placed  a  centinal,  to  give  warning  Fringilla    Tristis Yellow  bird,  or  Gold- 

in  case  of  danger,  which,  if  remote,  is  indicated  finch. 

by  a  certain   position  of  [149]  the  head,  and  if       Cyanea Indigo  Bird. 

imminent  by  a  certain  cry.  The  sportsman  by  —  Ru/a Fox-coloured  Spar- 
means   of   a  docile   horse,  which   concealed  him  row. 

♦Supposed  to  be  the  anas  tenia  ot  Linnaeus,  or  mildorin  of  Button. 

tAnser  canadensis. 

(Muscicapa  vertice  nigra. — Catesby. 

§Trochilus  colubris. 

iGracula  guiscula. 
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Falco  Pensylvanicus Slate-coloured  Hawk, 

I  Hi  undo  Americana Barn  Swallow. 

Lanius  Carolinensis Logger-head  Shrike. 

Oriolus  Baltimore Baltimore  Oriole. 

—  Mutatus Orchard  Oriole. 

Picus  Auratus Gold-winged  Wood- 
pecker. 

R alius  I  'irginianus Virginia  Rail. 

Strix   I  irginiana Great  Horned  Owl. 

—  Nyctea- Snow  Owl. 

Scolopax  Semipalmata Semipalmated 

Sniper. 


Sylvia  Sialh Blue  Bird. 

—  Marilandica Maryland  Yellow- 

throat. 

—  Coronata Yellow-rump  Wa  rb- 

ler. 
Sim  uus  J'nda/o) ins Red-winged     Star- 

ling. 
Tardus  Migratorius Robin. 

—  Polyglottus Mocking  Bird. 

—  Livid  us Cat  Bird. 

Tetrao  I  'irginianus Virginian  Rail.* 

Trochilus  colubris Humming  Bird. 


WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— VIII. 


By  Theodore  Gill,  Washington,  D.  C. 
[Continued from  Vol.   V,  page 39.) 


The  quarrel  between  Swainson  and  Vigors  is 
of  no  interest  or  importance  perse,  but  a  con- 
sideration of  it  may  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
status  of  zoology  at  the  time  and  the  men  of 
the  day.  Consequently  a  brief  summary  of  it 
may  be  not  unwelcome. 

In  1825  and  1826,  Vigors  and  Horsfield  pub- 
lished in  the  Zoological  Journal  the  diagnoses 
of  several  new  genera  of  Parrots  which  they 
had  either  eliminated  from  the  huge  medley  pre- 
viously confounded  under  the  name  Psittacus  or 
based  on  new  species.  This  was  capped  by  an 
article  by  Vigors  giving  the  outlines  of  a  gen- 
eral system  of  ornithology,  and  including  a 
re-arrangement  of  all  the  genera  of  Parrots 
recognized  by  him  in  live  subfamilies.  It  ap- 
peared in  a  section  "On  the  arrangement  of 
the  genera  of  Birds"  in  a  comprehensive  series 
of  articles  entitled  "Sketches  in  Ornithology;" 
[etc.]  The  subdivisions  of  the  Parrots  (vol.  ii, 
p.  400)  were  enumerated  as  below.  The  names 
accepted  by  the  most  recent  monographer  of  the 
group  (Dr.  T.  Salvadori)  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Birds  of  the  British  Museum  (Vol.  xx,  18911  are 
added  in  brackets  after  the  Vigorsian  names; 
when  the  name  adapted  by  Salvadori  is  the  same 
as  that  given  by  Vigors,  the  initial  (S.)  is  alone 
used  with  the  number  of  the  page. 

II.   Kara.  PsittaciikK.     Leach.     [(Jen.  Psittacus. 
Linn.] 
*  Subfam.     Psittacina. 
Psittacus.      Auct. — Androglossa.       [Psittacus 
S.  377.] 

:   Subfam.     Plyctolophina. 
Plyctolo  p  h  us.      /  "it-ill.      [  Cacalua  S.    115.  ] 
Calyptorhynchus.      [S.  106.] 
Microglossum.      Geoff.       \_Microglossus      S. 
Ki2.[ 

■   Subfam.     Macrocercina. 
Macrocercus.      Vieill.     [Ara  S.  151.] 
****  Subfam.     Palaornina. 


Psittacara.      [Conurus  S.    170.]     Nanodes   [S. 

5'i2.[     Platvcercus.      [S.  540.]     Pezoporus. 

///.     [S.  596.]      Palseornis.     [  S.  433.  |     Tri- 

choglossus.       [S.   49.]       Lorius.       [  S.    31.] 

Brotogeris.      [S.  253.] 
*****  Subfam.     Psittaculina. 
Psittacula.     Kuhl.     [S.  240.] 

In  1x27,  Desmarest,  in  the  39th  volume  of  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  published 
a  monograph  of  the  Parrots,  giving  all  the 
species  recognized  by  him.  in  the  article  "Per- 
roquet."  He  gave  a  summary  of  the  previous 
arrangmeuts  of  the  group,  the  latest  of  which 
were  those  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield,  and  gave  his 
opinions  of  their  new  genera  in  terms  which 
displeased  those  authors.  The  points  to  which 
especial  exceptions  were  taken  may  be  aptly  in- 
dicated in  Vigors's  own  words.     (Z.  J.  iii,  92.) 

"The  chief  points  contained  in  this  critique 
may  be  stated  as  follows. — A  general  condem- 
nation is  inferred  of  any  subdivision  in  so 
natural  a  group,  [le  genre  si  naturel,]  as  that 
which  forms  the  Linnean  genus  Psittacus.  The 
subdivisions  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Horsfield  and  myself  are  affirmed  to  be  founded 
on  minute  differences,  without  any  value,  or 
any  apparent  regard  to  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  animals  that  compose  them; — [sur  des  differ- 
ences minutieuses,  sans  aucune  valeur,  et  sans 
aucun  rapport  evident  avec  le  genre  de  vie  des 
animaux  dont  on  les  compose].  Most  of  our 
groups,  it  is  asserted,  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
being-  original.  They  have  nothing  new  but 
their  names;  "being  the  same,'  it  is  averred, 
'as  those  secondary  groups  which  have  been 
long  since  pointed  out.  and  well  distinguished, 
[tres-bien  distingues],  by  MM.  Brisson,  Buffon, 
Vieillot,  Le  Vaillant,  Kuhl,  and  other  natu- 
ralists who  have  made  a  true  progress  in  this 
branch  of  ornithology,  without  overcharging  it 
with   new]    and  useless  denominations.'     A  few 


•Misprint  for  Quail. 

'  I  do  nut  exactly  discern  the  force  of  the  above  epithets  >>f  the  French  writer.  If  we  give  a  name  to  a  newly  characterized 
group  11  must  necessarily  tie  a  new  one.  To  give  an  old  name  would  decidedly  be  an  errour.  A  useless  name  must  indeed  be 
allowed  to  be  objectionable;  but  it  must  be  proved  to  be  useless  before  the  objection  can  be  made  with  justice."     [Vigor's  note.] 
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minute  observations,  which  shall  be  briefly 
noted  in  their  places,  against  particular  names, 
are  added  to  the  sweeping  condemnation." 

The  main  issue  thus  raised  was.  is  the  group 
of  Parrots  a  genus  or  an  aggregate  of  many 
genera  constituting  an  association  of  higher 
taxonomic  value  than  a  genus?  It  is  to  be  es- 
pecially remembered,  then,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century 
just  closed,  this  was  a  live  question.  A  grood 
French  naturalist,  in  close  accord  with  the 
eminent  zoologists  of  his  time  in  Paris,  main- 
tained that  all  the  Parrots  were  congeneric! 
He  recognized  222  nominal  species,  many  of 
which,  however,  are  now  known  tobeconspecific; 
these  he  primarily  distributed,  not  under  sub- 
genera, but  what  he  called  sections.  He  recog- 
nized six  of  these  "sections" — .Ira,  Psittaca, 
Psittacula,  Psitlacus,  Kakadoe  and  .!//,  roglossum. 
The  numerous  species  of  Psittaca  or  Perruches 
(11-100)  were  ranked  under  four  "divisions": 
Psittacaia,  Sagittifer,  "Perruches  proprement 
dits"  and" Perruches  taticaudes."  These,  as  well 
as  the  other  "sections,"  except  Ara,  were  sub- 
divided according  to  geographical  distribution 
— whether  American.  African.  Asiatic,  Austra- 
lian, or  unknown.  The  species  of  Ara  were 
grouped  according  to  color,  whether  red,  blue, 
or  green. 

We  need  only  compare  these  views  with  those 
of  Vigors  already  reproduced  to  recognize  the 
very  decided  superiority  of  the  English  natural- 
ist. Far  from  having  gone  to  an  extreme,  the 
latter  scarcely  approached  the  stand  now  taken 
by  naturalists.  Salvadori.  for  example,  in  1891, 
recognized  500  i4'i'ii  species  which  lie  grouped 
under  70  genera  and  6  families.  Vigors,  how- 
ever, reached  nearer  to  the  modern  ornithologists 
than  any  other  of  his  time,  and  was  the  first  to 
recognize  that  within  the  group  of  Parrots  there 
were  subdivisions  of  more  than  generic  value, 
that  is,  subfamilies.  The  extent  to  which  his 
genera  have  been  adopted  by  modern  ornitholo- 
gists and  especially  Salvadori.  is  indicated  in 
connection  with  the  arrangement  by  Vigors  re- 
produced above. 

Vigors  naturally  was  conscious  of  this  supe- 
riority and  naturally,  too,  he  was  nettled  at  the 
assumption  of  superiority  of  the  French  natu- 
ralist and  the  dogmatic  and  by  no  means  gentle 
judgment  passed  on  the  work  of  himself  and  his 
associate. 

Vigors  replied  to  Desmarest  in  a  long  article 
of  over  thirty  pages  (Z.  J.,  iii.  91-125i  in  which 
he  discussed  the  question  of  what  a  genus  is. 
the  composite  nature  of  some  natural  groups, 
such  as  the  Parrots,  Monkeys,  etc..  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  in  their  subdivision. 

In  the  Zoological  Journal  for  1828,  Vigors 
and  Horsfield  published  some  "Observations  on 
some  of  the  Mammalia  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Zoological  Society"  (iv,  105-1141  in  which 
they  treated  of  several  mammals  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  it  being  uncertain  whether  they  were 
distinct  from  previously  described  forms  or  not. 
They  gave  new  names  to  four  species  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  previously  confounded  with 
others  or  entirely  new.  They  were  very  unfor- 
tunate in  these  cases  for  it  is  now  known  that 
one  of  the  supposed  new  species  was  a  variant 


of  the  oldest  named  species  of  the  g'enus  to 
which  it  belonged,  another  [Nasalis  recurvus) 
was  based  on  the  young  of  another  well-known 
type,  and  the  two  others  had  been  named  some 
time  before.  The  species  have  been  determined 
as  follows: — 

Simia    albimana    (p.    107)    =    Hylobates    lar 

Linn,  i 
Xasalis    recurvus   i  p.    110)  =■  JVasalis  larva/us 

(Wurmb.  |  yg. 
Cheirogaleus  Commersonii  (p.  112)  =  Nyctipi- 

thecus  felinus  iSpixi. 
Sciurus   Rafnesii  (p.  113)  =  Sciurus  Prevostii 

(Desni.  i 

Vigors  and  Horsfield  also  erred  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  genus  Hylobates  and  in  referring 
to  a  Lemuroid  genus  (Cheirogaleus)  a  South 
American  Monkey  (Nyctipithecus  or  .Iotas — 
felinus).  They  likewise  introduced  an  unneces- 
sary note  reflecting  on  Lesson.  Lesson,  soon 
after,  in  the  llulletin  des  Sciences  Naturelles, 
noticed  the  article  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield  and 
indicate  1  what  were  the  facts,  with  respect  to 
three  of  the  species,  but  failed  to  recognize  what 
the  Cheirogaleus  Commersonii  was.  He  nat- 
urally, in  view  of  the  note  on  himself,  was  less 
careful  in  the  selection  of  words  which  should 
not  wound  than  he  might  have  been  otherwise. 

Vigors  and  Horsfield  replied  to  Lesson  in  a 
long  "Notice  respecting  some  species  of  Mam- 
malia referred  to"  (Zool.  Mag.,  v.  134-141 )  and 
defended  their  previous  work.  While  they  did 
not  prove  that  they  were  right  in  their  determi- 
nations, they  demonstrated  that  they  had  some 
reason  for  their  opinions,  and  pointed  out  some 
logical  inconsistencies  of  Lesson.  They  further 
indicated  what  the  Cheirogaleus  Commersonii 
really  was,  Out  were  led  by  this  recognition  to  a 
false  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  Monkeys 
and  tile  Lemuroids.  They  could  not.  however, 
contravene  the  main  postulates  of  Lesson,  and 
undoubtedly  were  too  abusive. 

The  fact  that  such  good  naturalists  as  Vigors 
and  Horsfield  could  overlook  the  salient  differ- 
ences between  gibbons  (Hylobates')  and  the  great 
Apes  {Simia).  and  that  they  failed  at  first  to  re- 
cognize in  their  Cheirogaleus  an  American 
Monkey  and  afterwards  misunderstood  its  rela- 
tionship, conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  the  imperfect 
state  at  the  time  of  mammalogy,  and  especially 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  characters  of 
thi'  primate  genera. 

Such  were  the  articles  that  Swainson  felt 
called  upon  to  reprobate.  He  did  so.  under  the 
guise  of  "A  Defence  of  'certain  French  Nat- 
uralists' "  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for 
March,  1851,  (iv,  97-108).  The  article  was"  not 
so  much  of  a  "Defence"  of  the  French  Nat- 
uralists as  an  attack  on  Vigors.  There  was  no 
defence  of  the  premises  or  assumptions  of  either 
Desmarest  or  Lesson,  no  justification  of  the 
arrogant  terms  in  which  they  had  criticised 
Vigors  and  Horsfield,  and  no  dissent  from  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  English  Naturalists. 
It  was  rather  a  lecture  on  the  amenities  of  criti- 
cisms as  well  as  the  duties  of  editors. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  OSPREY  OR   FISHHAWK;  ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS.— III. 

By  Theodore  Gii.i..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Continued  from  Vol.   /',/>.  /-'. 


Audubon  never  saw  a  bird  carried  underwater 
by  its  would-be  prey. 

OTHEK    FOOD. 

Mr.  Gentry,  in  his  Life  Histories  of  the  Birds 
of  Pennsylvania  (ii.  278,1  has  recorded  that  "the 
reptiles  and  batrachians,  which  infest  the 
swamps  win-rein  it  breeds,  do  not  escape  its 
vigilance,"  and  even  specifically  adds  that  cer- 
tain frogs  {••  Rana  clamitans,  R.  halecina,  A', 
sylvatica")  and  snakes ("Euteenia  sirtalis,  Chlor,  - 
soma  vernalis,  Pituophis  melanoleucus,  and 
others")  are  occasionally  eaten.  Perhaps  the  or- 
dinary ornithologist  may  suspect  that  this  list 
may  be  the  result  of  assumption  rather  than  ob- 
servation by  the  author,  inasmuch  as  no  other 
h;is  been  witness  to  such  a  variety  of  diet. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Gentry  may 
not  have  gone  far  astray  in  the  assumption. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  bird  does  not  entirely  dis- 
dain reptilian  food.  It  has  been  seen  <  in  various 
occasions  to  pounce  down  on  a  water  snake 
directing  his  tortuous  course  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  to  bear  it  off  in  his  talons.  In 
the  September  (1900)  number  of  the  Osprey  (v, 
p.  6.  i  Professor  Bartsch  has  recorded  the  result 
of  his  own  observations.  In  the  Mississippi 
valley  he  found  it  less  prone  to  a  cattish  diet 
than  about  Washington:  there  he  often  noticed 
mie  seeking  a  dead  limb  with  a  small  water- 
snake  in  its  tal< mis. 

PERVERSION   OF    APPETITE. 

Several  instances  have  been  recorded  of  tres- 
pass on  the  poultry  preserves  of  man.  Mr. 
John  Harvie  Brown  has  referred  to  several  in- 
stances in  which  individuals  were  accused  of 
such  forages  (Zoologist,  1868,  p.  1484;  1874.  p. 
3996.)  Mr.  A.  J.  Clark-Kennedy  has  given  still 
better  evidence.  "In  the  spring  of  1871,  a  rail- 
way porter,  near  Tunbridge,  [England. 1  had 
no  less  than  eleven  chickens  carried  off  by  an 
Osprey.  His  wife  happened  one  day  to  hear  a 
great  commotion  among  the  poultry  in  the 
garden,  and,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  was  just 
in  time  to  see  a  large  Hawk  flying  off  with  one 
of  her  chickens  in  its  claws.  The  same  thing 
happened  several  times,  the  bird  returning'  twice 
or  even  thrice  a  day  for  his  unwonted  meal." 
At  last  her  husband  "borrowed  a  gun.  and  as 
evening  drew  on  he  awaited  his  unwelcome 
visitor.  Nor  had  he  long  to  wait,  for  the  old 
hen  soon  made  him  aware  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach by  her  loud  and  continuous  cackling,  as 
she  gathered  her  remaining  young  ones  under 
her  wings.  So  intent  was  the  Osprey  on  his 
prey  that  he  never  noticed  the  porter,  who,  as 
the  bird  made  his  final  stoop,  let  drive,  and 
stretched  it  dead  beside  its  intended  supper." 
The  Osprey  was  positively  identified  and  "set 
up  in  a  most  life-like  attitude  by  Mr.  B.  Bates, 


naturalist,  of  Eastbourne."  (Zoologist,  1874,  p. 
3996,  3997.) 

Montagu  also  has  recorded  (in  his  Ornitholo- 
gical Dictionary  of  British  Birds)  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  a  moderate  sized  bird  by  an 
<  Isprey.  "An  Osprey  was  seen  to  stoop  and 
carry  off  a  young  and  half-grown  duck  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  at  Slapton  Ley.  In  the 
struggle,  the  duck  fell  from  the  talons  of  the 
Eagle,  but  was  recovered  before  it  reached  the 
water."  The  question  may  be  raised  in  this 
case  whether  a  misidentification  may  not  have 
been  made.  The  bird  was  not  captured  or  seen 
by  Montagu. 

A  bird  may  acquire  a  depraved  appetite  as  well 
as  man.  But  such  a  trait  is  abnormal  for  the 
Osprey.  Indeed,  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  bird  is  protected  because  it  is  sup- 
posed not  only  to  refrain  from  molesting 
poultry.  I  hi  t  to  be  a  safeguard  for  them  against 
typical  birds  of  prey. 

Willi  such  experience,  even  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  good  faith  and  of  positive  ideu  i- 
ticatiou  of  the  culprits  as  described  by  the 
witnesses  of  tin-  alleged  facts,  it  may  be  held 
there  is  still  a  possibility  that  there  was  some 
(law  in  the  line  of  evidence  which  the  accounts 
were  intended  to  exhibit. 

BEHAVIOUR    AFTER    Ml'  U  S. 

Its  behaviour  after  a  meal  probably  varies 
with  mood  and  conditions. 

(in  the  one  hand,  according  to  Audubon, 
"when  it  has  satisfied  its  hunger,  it  does  not, 
like  other  Hawks,  stay  perched  until  hunger 
ag'ain  urges  it  forth,  but  usually  sails  about  at  a 
great  height  over  the  neighbouring  waters." 

On  theother  hand,  it  was  the  belief  of  Seebohm 
that,  "like  most  raptorial  birds,  the  Osprey. 
when  its  meal  is  finished,  takes  its  perch, 
usually  on  some  post  in  the  water  or  treestump 
on  the  bank,  where  it  sits,  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  to  digest  its  meal,  and  where  it 
is  easily  approached,  its  curious  appearance  and 
large  size  proving  but  allurements  to  its  doom." 

Doubtless  both  authors  were  right  in  the  re- 
cord of  observations,  but  both  wrong  in  assum- 
ing invariability  of  procedure. 

RETURN    OF  WANDERERS    TO   SUMMER    QUARTERS. 

The  time  and  return  of  the  Osprey  to  its 
summer  home  depends  on  the  progress  of  the 
seasons.  Audubon  has  stated  the  facts  with 
tolerable  correctness  in  a  communication  to 
Macgillivray  in  a  little  known  work— The  Rapa- 
cious Birds  of  Great  Britain  by  Alexander  Mac- 
gillivray: copies  of  the  work,  indeed,  are  so  un- 
common in  Washington  that  the  only  one 
known  to  be  found  in  the  city  is  that  in  the 
library  of  the  present  writer.  As  Audubon's 
letter   is  equally  unknown   to   most,  its  republi- 
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Cation  here  doubtless  will  be  welcomed.     This 
is  done  with  all  its  peculiarities. 

"My  dear  Friend.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  my  Ornithological  Biography,  in 
which  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Fish-hawk 
is  given,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
tending my  acquaintance  with  it,  and  have 
traced  it  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  even  as  far  north 
as  Labrador,  where  it  breeds.  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  presenting  you  with  the  results  of 
my  observations,  which  you  may  use  in  what- 
ever way  you  please. 

"The  difference  between  the  periods  at  which 
this  species  breeds  along  the  coast,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  very  great.  While  on  the  St. 
John's  River  in  Florida,  on  the  7th  February 
1832,  I  found  the  Fish-hawks  very  abundant, 
and  all  sitting  on  their  eggs,  many  of  which 
contained  chicks  nearly  ready  for  emerging. 
The  birds,  therefore,  must  have  paired  at  least 
six  weeks  previous  to  that  date.  I  was,  how- 
ever, surprised  to  find  them  more  tardy  in  this 
respect  than  the  White-headed  Eagles,  which 
had  young  able  to  fly.  Three  hundred  miles 
farther  south,  the  Fish-hawks  had  laid  their 
eggs  a  month  earlier.  Between  the  Floridas 
and  New  Jersey.  or  in  the  districts  usually 
called  the  Middle  States,  they  rarely  begin  to 
lay  before  the  15th  of  April.  In  the  State  of 
Maine,  they  seldom  arrive  before  the  middle  of 
May.  and  in  Labrador  the  period  of  their  ap- 
pearance is  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  June.  It 
wiiuklbe  interesting  to  discover  whether  the 
Fish-hawk  which  breeds  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  January,  breeds  again  in  the 
course  of  the  same  season  between  that  place 
and  Labrador,  or  not.  I  havethought  it  not  un- 
likely that  it  dnes.  but  have  no  facts  to  support 
the  opinion. 

"The  Fish-hawk  is  far  from  always  placing 
its  nest  on  very  high  tre<»s,  but  accommodates 
itself  t<i  any  situation  that  may  occur,  provided 
other  circumstances  are  favourable.  On  the 
Kevs  of  the  Floridas,  it-  nest  is  often  seen 
placed  on  a  mangrove  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  feet  above  the  water.  In  two  instances  I 
saw  it  there  on  the  ground,  and  once  on  the 
roof  of  a  low  house.  In  the  latter  case,  the  nest 
had  been  resorted  to  three  successive  years.  In 
Labrador  the  nests  which  I  saw  were  built  on 
the  stunted  firs,  there  being  no  trees  in  the 
country  deserving"  the  name.  In  the  Floridas, 
I  saw  several  nests  placed  close  to  those  of 
herons,  ibises,  and  cormorants,  all  the  species 
living  together  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

"I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Macgillivrav.  your 
most  sincerely  attached  friend,  and  obedient 
servant, 

•■J.  J.  Audubon. 

"Edinburgh,  \SthJune  1835." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  express  dissent  from 
Audubon's  opinion  that  the  bird  may  breed  in 
two  different  places — north  and  south — in  the 
same  year. 

PAIRING. 

It  has  been  said  that,  like  raptorial  birds  in 
general,  "The  Osprey  pairs  for  life  and  returns 


yearly  to  its  old  breeding  grounds. "  (Seebohm's 
British  Birds,  I.  59.  i  No  direct  evidence  has 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  clear  how  conclusive  testimony 
could  be  easily  obtained.  Except  in  isolated 
cases,  one  bird  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
another.  If  either  a  male  or  female  of  a  pair  is 
shot  or  killed,  the  survivor  may  find  a  mate  and 
ha-  been  observed  to  do  so.  The  general  state- 
ment that  two  birds  pair  for  life  may  be  true, 
but  nevertheless  is  generally  the  expression  of 
an  assumption  or  unverified  hypothesis.  Veri- 
fication can  only  be  obtained  by  experimentation 
and  permanent  marking.  The  only-  evidence 
on  record  as  to  the  Osprey  is  contained  in  two 
statements  as  to  other  facts  published  by  Wilson 
and  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Osi'KKV  which  are 
reproduced  in  another  section. 

COURTSHIP. 

The  emotions  of  love  by  the  '  >sprey  are  man- 
ifested,   according   to  Audubon,    "in   a  different 

way  from  those  of  other  Falcons.  The  males 
are  seen  playing  through  the  air  among  them- 
selves, chasing  each  other  in  sport,  or  sailing 
by  the  side  or  after  the  female  which  they  have 
selected,  uttering  cries  of  joy  and  exultation, 
alighting  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  on  which 
their  last  year's  nest  is  yet  seen  remaining  and 
doubtless  congratulating  each  other  on  finding 
their  home  again.  Their  caresses  are  mutual. 
They  begin  to  augment  their  habitation,  or  to 
repair  the  injuries  which  it  may  have  sustained 
during  the  winter,  and  are  seen  sailing  together 
toward-  the  shores,  to  collect  the  drifted  sea- 
weeds  with  which   they  line  the  nest  anew." 

CONST  VNCY    OF    M  VTES. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  male  birds 
consort  for  life,  anil  a  pathetic  story  is  told  of 
the  sad  voluntary  loneliness  of  one  of  a  pair 
who  had  been  bereft  of  a  mate  by  an  accident. 
"Near  Little  Silver,  in  an  ■■pen  hillside  field 
which  slop,-  gently  down  to  the  highway,  there 

st 1  in  the  early  summer  of  1876  a  small  group 

of  tall  locust  trees  upon  one  of  which  a  pair  of 
Ospreys  had  their  abode.  At  a  time  when  one 
of  the  birds,  presumably  female,  was  on  the 
nest,  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  the  tree,  killing 
the  bird  and  demolishing  the  nest.  Strangely 
enough,  the  other  Osprey,  when  returning  only 
to  find  his  home  desolated,  took  up  his  station 
upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  uninjured  trees  close 
at  hand,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  was  seen  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  keeping  his  lonely  vigil,  apparently 
mourning  the  loss  of  his  mate.  By  those  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity'  it  was  asserted  that  he  was 
never  missing  from  his  post;  and  many  were 
the  speculations  indulged  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  his  subsistence.  Some  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  he  went  fishing  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  so  escaped  observation;  while 
others  supposed  him  to  have  been  fed  by  other 
Fish-hawks  who  took  pity  on  his  lonely  state. 
Perhaps  both  vrere  true,  but  the  former  seemed 
more  probable". 
• 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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RECENT    MORTALITY    AMONG    ORNITHOLOGISTS. 

Fur  several  months  we  wore  exempt,  happily, 
from  the  necessity  of  recording  the  deaths  of 
eminent  ornithologists,  but  in  the  present  num- 
ber we  regret  to  have  to  note  the  departure  of 
two  of  wide  renown,  and  of  two  others — Ameri- 
cans less  known.  The  first,  however,  did  not 
die  prematurely:  both  had  lived  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  normal  old  age:  these  were  Dr.  Gustav 
Hartlaub  and  Baron  Kdrat>^d  de  Selys  Long- 
champs.  Both  had  passed  their  eighty  sixth 
year;  one  only  a  short  time  before  his  death 
while  the  other  had  reached  nearly  to  the  end  of 
it.  The  memorable  span  of  seventy  years  of 
literary  activity  had  been  crossed  by  one  Selys 
Longchamps  and  that  activity  had  been  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Certainly 
longevity  may  be  coincident  with  long  devotion 
to  the  study  of  nature!  The  Baron,  of  late  years, 
devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Odonate  insects  and  so 
long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  he  published  about 
birds  that  many  of  the  younger  of  the  bird  men 


may  not  even  know"of  hirii  by  name,  but  at  one 
time  he  was  a  notable  figure  in  European  orni- 
thology at  least. 

A  friend  of  long  standing  and  that  had  also 
reached  a  ripe  old  age  has  departed  in  the  person 
of  George  A.  Boardman — one  who  had  won  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  many  of  the  American 
ornithologists.  The  youngest  of  the  dead  was 
a  victim  of  a  needless  and  quixotic  war. 

TITLES   OF    MAGAZINES   AND   COLLECTIONS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  L.  Greene, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  "Catholic  University 
of  America"  at  Washington,  for  a  pamphlet 
on  "Some  Literary  Aspects  of  American  Bota- 
ny." It  was  originally  published  as  an  article 
in  "the  Catholic  University  Bulletin"  for  April, 
19(11.  An  interesting  list  of  "several  papers 
current,  or  else  already  completed,"  relating  to 
botany  is  given.  Botany  and  Ornithology  touch 
at  so  many  points,  and  what  is  true  of  one  is  true 
of  the  other  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  note  some 
of  the  results  of  Professor  Greene's  observa- 
tions. 

Professor  Greene  thinks  that  "since  the 
demise  of  Dr.  Gray  the  number  of  American 
writers  on  botanical  subjects  has  increased 
almost  a  hundred  fold;"  but  "of  literary  inven- 
tiveness on  the  part  of  such  writers  there  is 
small  evidence,  judging  by  that  very  safe  in- 
dicative, the  titles  of  their  serial  papers." 

Dr.  Gray,  we  may  add  en  passant,  was  for  a 
long-  time  a  very  powerful  factor  in  keeping- 
botanists  in  order  and  in  suppressing  any  undue 
manifestation  of  excentricity  or.  perhaps  even, 
of  independence.  The  fear  of  his  trenchant 
criticism  deterred  many  from  authorial  manifes- 
tation. Whether  this  state  of  affiairs  botanical 
was  for  the  best  or  not,  however,  we  will  not 
venture  to  say. 

Some  of  the  titles  Professor  Greene  enumer- 
ates are  certainly  rather  far  fetched  and  arro- 
gant.    Such  are: 

"Contributions  to  the  Histogenesis  of  the 
Caryophyllales." 

"Contributions  to  the  North  American  Eu- 
phorbiaceai." 

"Contributions  to  the  Myxogasters  of  Maine." 

"Contributions  to  the  Gasteromycetes  of 
Maine." 

"Contributions  to  the  Comparative  Histology 
of  Pulvini  and  the  Resulting  Pholeolitic  Move- 
ments" (!). 

We  must  postpone  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  and  the  application  to  ornithology  to  our 
next  number. 
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A  1,1  VE  RAT  EATEN  BY  A  GREAT  BLUE  HERON. 

Washington,  l>.  C,  April  1  ,  1901. 
Editors  of  the  <  >sprey: 

In  response  to  your  request  I  send  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  a  rat  by  the  Great  Blue  Heron 
at  the  Washington  Zoo.  It  swallowed  the  rat, 
which  was  half  grown. 

The  squeal  of  the  rat  was  heard;  and  the 
Heron  stalked  out  of  his  house,  taking  big  step-.. 
all  his  feathers  raised,  with  this  squealing  rat 
in  his  beak.  After  swishing  the  rat  about  it  the 
water  tank  several  times,  he  swallowed  it  while 
still  alive.  Then  he  settled  down  to  digest  it. 
but  during  the  day  he  disgorged  the  rat  only 
partially  digested. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  King  Stone. 

CURIOUS    HABIT   OF   A    CORMORANT    AND   REMOVAL 
OF  STONES  FROM  STOMACH. 

Washington.  I).  C,  April  1901. 
Editors  of  the  Osprey: 

A  rather  interesting  surgical  operation  was 
performed  last  summer  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Blackburn 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  which  would 
have  been  successful  had  it  been  cooler  weather. 

<  hie  day  one  of  the  young  Florida  Cormorants 
was  noticed  sitting  down  and  unable  to  rise. 
On  being-  lifted  he  was  f<  lund  to  he  full  of  stones 
which  could  be  heard  grating"  together.  Mr. 
Blackburn  promptly  cut  him  open  and  took  front 
him  two  pounds  of  stones,  one  of  which  was  irre- 
gular in  shape,  and  at  least  3%  inches  in  its 
longest  dimension.  The  bird  being  sewed  up 
lived  five  days,  and  the  wound  had  begun  to 
heal  when  he  pulled  the  stitches  out  with  his 
hooked  bill,  and  opened  up  the  wound;  conse- 
quently he  died. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  King  Stone. 

Prices  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America 
and  Ornithological  Biography.     In  response 

to  an  inquiry  of  a  subscriber  in  the  OSPREY  for 
December  last,  we  gave  prices  of  some  copies  "I 
Audubon's  "Birds  of  America"  sold  at  auction. 
We  now  give  some  supplementary  data. 

Bernard  Quaritch  was  (he  lately  died)  for 
many  years  the  most  extensive  dealer  in  expen- 
sive second-hand  books  in  London,  and  fre- 
quently  issued   catalogues   of  different  sections 


of  his  stock.  In  one  (No.  181)  he  advertised  sets 
of  a  couple  of  Audubon's  works.  "The  Birds  of 
America"  (4  vols.)  and  the  "Ornithological 
Biography"  (5  vols,  i  were  listed  together  at  £350 
(about  SI. 750).  They  were  described  as  "uni- 
formly bound  in  half  blue  morocco  by  Lewis." 
Four  other  copies  of  the  "Ornithological  Biog- 
raphy" were  listed  at  /;4,  4s.,  £5,  £5,  12s.  6d., 
and  £7,  Ids.  respectively.  The  last  was  the 
"author's  presentation  copy  to  William  Yarrell," 
the  English  naturalist,  and  a  "proof  portrait" 
with  "autograph  affixed"  was  "inserted";  it 
was  bound  in  "calf  extra  by  J.  Clarke." 

Quaritch's    Prices    for    the    "Auk"    and 

"Ibis." — Application  for  price  of  back  volumes 
of  tin-  ".  In/;"  are  occasionally  made.  A  set  was 
advertised  in  August.  1898,  by  Quaritch  |  No.  1*1  > 
for  £8.  10s.  (about  S42).  The  set  had  the  14 
volumes  from  1K.X4  to  1897  and  the  first  twelve 
were  bound  in  half  morocco. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Ibis  from  1859  to  1895 
inclusive  with  general  index.  (38  volumes,)  "half 
bound  in  morocco  gilt."  was  listed  at  the  same 
time  for  ,£85  (about  $425)     over  -11  a  volume. 

Large  Price  for  Audubon's  Princeps 
i  >cr  wo  Edition.  We  have  been  favored  by  Dr. 
Ruthven  Deane  with  a  note  on  a  recent  sale  of  a 
copy  of  tlu-  first  octavo  edition  (1840-44)  of  Au- 
dubon's "Birds  of  America"  which  gives  the 
record  price  of  the  work.  It  is  an  index  of  the 
flourishing  times  we  are  now  enjoying.  The 
edition  is  not  what  bibliopoles  call  rare  and  the 
high  price  may  be  the  expression  of  an  unusu- 
ally tine  copy  richly  bound  or  some  other  extra- 
iii  '  His  circumstance. — Editors. 

Michigan,  March  31,  1901. 
Editors  of  the  <  »sprey: 

I  read  with  interest  your  "Recent  sales  of 
Audubon's  Works."  In  regard  to  the  original 
8vo.  edition.  7  volumes,  a  tine  set  sold  at  the 
too.  a.  Balcom  sale  in  Boston,  February  5.  1901, 
for  $308,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  price 
ever  realized  for  this  edition  at  auction.  At  the 
Cox  sale  in  New  York  in  1900,  a  set  brought 
-211.  At  the  Ives  sale  in  1891,  a  set  brought 
1192.50.  To  keep  your  readers  posted  you  may 
like  to  mention  this  in  your  next  issue. 
Yours  truly. 

Ruthven  Deane. 


Notes. 


The  DEATH  of  Dr.  G-USTaV  HarTLAUB  de- 
prives ornithology  of  a  veteran  laborer  who  had 
reached  unusual  distinction  as  well  as  length  of 
years.  Doctor  Hartlaub  was  born  in  Bremen, 
Nov.  8,  1814,  and  died  in  his  native  city.  Nov 
20,  1900,  having  thus  passed  his  86th  year.  His 
father  held  an  eminent  position  in  Bremen, 
having  been  the  chief  of  an  old  mercantile 
house  as  well  as  senator  of  the  free  city.  The 
son,  after  a  preliminary  course  in  the  university 


school,  went  to  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin 
and  Gottingen,  and  attended  lectures  on  medi- 
cine and  natural  history,  finally  gaining-  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  Soon  afterwards,  he  visited 
the  chief  European  cities,  and  then  returned  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  fol- 
lowed till  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

His  first  published  contribution  to  ornithology 
appears  to  have  been  in  1841  in  the  form  of  a 
description  of  the  later  celebrated  Little  Sheath- 
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bill  [Chionis  nth/or)  in  the  Revue  Zoologique,  and 
in  that  journal  he  published  his  earlier  papers. 
Nearh'  two  hundred  memoirs  or  articles  in  vari- 
ous scientific  journals  followed.  These,  to  a 
large  extent,  related  to  the  bird-  of  Africa,  but 
the  entire  field  of  descriptive  ornithology  was 
covered  by  him.  His  principal  independent 
work-  were  on  the  birds  of  West  Africa  ("Sys- 
tem der  Ornithologie  Westafrika's)  in  ls.sT.  one 
on  Polynesian  birds  i  Beitrag  zur  Fauna  Central- 
polynesiens)  in  l*n7.  and  another  on  birds  of 
Madagascar  (Die  Vogel  Madagaskars  und  der 
beiiachbarten  Inselgruppen)  in  1*77. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  of  his  con- 
tributions, and  the  most  consulted  of  all.  was  a 
series  of  annual  l'eports  on  the  progress  of  orni- 
thology which  he  contributed  for  quarter  of  a 
century  (1846-1871)  to  the  "Archiv  fur  Naturges- 
chichte"  under  the  editorship,  first,  of  Erichson 
and.  later,  of  Troschel. 

The  Death  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Ski.ys 
1.0NGCHAMPS  lias  removed  another  veteran,  a 
life-long  contemporary  of  Hartlaub.  He  was 
born  nearly  six  months  before  the  Bremen  orni- 
thologist (May  2.s.  1813)  at  Paris,  and  lived 
three  week-  longer;  hi- death  took  place  Dec.  11, 
1900,  at  Liege  in  Belgium.  His  full  christian 
name  was  Michel  Edmond,  but  he  only  used  the 
latter  for  his  scientific  article-;  the  essential 
family  name  way  Sulys,  anil  he  was  in  ordinary 
converse  addressed  a-  M.  Selys.  His  very  ear- 
liest published  writing  was  for  the  Dictionnaire 
Geographique  of  Liege  in  1831,  when  he  was  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  related  to  tin-  birds  and 
insects  of  that  province.  Even  his  first  scien- 
tific paper  generally  referred  to  was  contributed 
two  years  before  Hartlaub's  (1839)  to  the  same 
periodical— Revue  Zoologique  i.  248-249)  and 
wa-  descriptive  of  supposed  new  species  of  Meld 
mice;  his  second  was  on  dragon  Hies,  and  tin- 
third  on  birds.  He  thus  early  manifested  his 
preference  for  the  groups  to  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  devote  his  principal  attention  for  over 
sixty  years.  The  small  mammals  were  the  espe- 
cial subjects  of  hi-  consideration,  and  he  in- 
vented the  term  Micromammalogie  for  the  spe- 
cialty His  work  was  in  advance  of  the  time, 
and  iias  only  lately  received  the  credit  due  to  it. 
His  first  scientific  article  on  birds,  published  in 
1839,  wa-  on  the  classification  of  the  Passerines 
(Analyse  d'une  classification  des  oiseaux  Pas- 
sereaux  basec  sur  le  genre  de  vie  et  sur  les  formes 
de  ces  oiseaux),  and  the  last  of  any  extent  at 
least,  published  in  1880,  was  also  on  classifica- 
tion (La  classification  des  oiseaux  depuis  Limn'1. 
His  later  publications  have  had  reference  almost 
entirely  to  the  odonate  insects  (Dragon  flies). 

He  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Liege 
and  early  established  hi-  residence  at  Long- 
champs  near  Waremme  about  fifteen  miles  west- 
ward.    He   became  prominent   in    political  life, 


having  been  a  communal  councillor  of  Waremme 
as  early  as  1841,  and  subsequently  he  filled  vari- 
ous positions,  finally  becoming  president  of  the 
Belgian  senate  in  1880,  and  remaining  as  such 
till  1884. 

He  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  Mr.  Gerrit 
Miller  of  Washington  and  Mr.  Miller  may  edit 
a  posthumous  article  by  him. 

The  Death  m  GEORGE  A  Hoahuman'  de- 
prives the  OsprEY  of  one  of  its  oldest  friends 
ami  subscribers.  Mr.  Boardman  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  February  5,  1818,  and 
moved,  with  his  family,  to  Calais,  Maine,  in  1828. 
In  Calais  he  remained  a  resident  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  "conducted  the  largest  lumber 
business  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  until  1871,  when 
he  retired  from  active  business."  He  early  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  ornithology  and  gradually 
brought  together  a  very  fine  collection  of  well- 
mounted  birds,  and  his  series  of  those  of  New 
England  was  especially  rich.  He  spent  almost 
if  not  quite  every  winter  for  more  than  three 
decades  in  Florida,  and  stopped  on  his  way  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  in  Washington  where 
he  called  on  friends  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  interchanged  views  relating-  to  his  fa- 
vorite study.  His  published  contributions  were 
mostly  consigned  to  the  popular  periodicals, 
especially  " Forest and Stream'''  and  the  "  Times." 
a  newspaper  of  his  home  city,  but  articles  also 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nutlall  Orni- 
thological Club.  A  "Catalogue  of  the  Birds 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  Maine,  and  about 
the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fundv"  was  pub- 
lished a-  early  a-  1862  in  the  Procedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  (ix,  122-1421. 

Mr.  Boardman  died  at  Calais.  January  11.  1901. 
An  excellent  likeness  was  published  it  Forest 
and  Stream  for  August  5,  189°.  and  January  26, 
1901,  giving  a  good  idea  of  his  small  alert  form 
and  pleasing  countenance. 

The  Death  of  John  Clifford  Brown  add:-, 
one  more  to  the  many  victims  of  our  greed  for 
foreign  possessions  and  the  costly  glory  of  being 
nominal  masters  of  the  Philippine  archipelago. 
He  volunteered  for  the  Spanish  war,  and  after 
serving  as  a  captain  in  one  volunteer  regiment 
and  lieutenant  in  another,  enlisted  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  regular  army,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  There  he  was  assigned 
to  responsible  duty  as  a  civil  engineer.  At  last 
he  had  an  attack  of  dysentery  for  which  he  was 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  died  January 
16,  1891,  at  Los  Ang-eles,  California.  He  was 
born  in  Portland,  Maine,  March  28,  1872.  He 
was  a  freqftent  contributor  of  notes  on  Maine 
birds  to  The  .  ////,'. 
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A    TRIP   TO   THE   DISMAL   SWAMP.     III. 
By  Paul   BarTSCH,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  fifth,  was  a  day  whose  memory  will  cling 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  We  crossed  the  lake 
early  in  the  morning,  paddled  along  its  south- 
ern shore,  visited  the  Outlet  Canal  at  the  east 
end,  and  returned  along  its  northern  margin 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  lake  is  a  very  shallow  basin,  some  two 
and  one  half  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  sixteen  feet.  During  the  summer 
mi tnths  its  waters  become  quite  warm.  <  hi  this 
day  our  thermometer  registered  a  temperature 
of  96°  Fahr.  near  the  margin  and  l)2°  at  the 
greatest  depth  we  sounded,  the  water  of  its 
tributaries  being  somewhat  lower.  The  lake 
seemed  to  be  swarming  with  minute  organisms, 
for  every  little  floating  leaf  which  we  picked  up 
from  its  surface  was  found  to  shelter  a  host  of 
invertebrate  forms  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
blazing  sun. 

In  spite  of  the  many  praises  and  curative 
properties  accredited  to  this  dusky  liquid,  my 
internal  anatomy  absolutely  refused  to  harbor 
any  of  the  stuff  on  this  memorable  day.  I  was 
feeling  all  but  well  when  we  left  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  became  less  and  less  so  as  the  hours  slip- 
ped by,  and  oh,  how  I  did  long  for  a  single  drink 
of  pure  water,  just  a  little  cooler  than  that  about 
us,  and  though  we  tried  each  little  tributary, 
luke  warm  or  warmer  it  always  proved  to  be, 
and  a  single  taste  of  it  would  suffice  to  cause  me 
to  turn  away  from  it  with  a  shudder. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived 
at  the  Outlet  Canal;  here  we  landed  our  canoe 
and  walked  down  the  path  along  its  high  em- 
bankment to  the  lock  where  we  were  greeted  by 
Mr.  Marsh,  the  keeper  of  the  lock.  I  asked  him 
immediately  if  he  had  anything  cooler  to  drink 
than  ditch  water,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  a 
well,  which  he  said  was  located  a  couple  hun- 
dred yards  back  in  the  timber.  I  was  too  tired 
to  join  them  in  their  trip  to  the  precious  foun- 
tain so  stretched  out  under  the  shady  trees  and 
waited  long,  longing,  minutes  for  their  return. 
How  I  loved  that  pitcher  as  it  came  nearer  and 


nearer,  and  finally  poised  over  my  cup.  At  last 
I  was  to  have  that  drink  which  I  had  craved  so 
many  hours  but.  even  as  the  liquid  fell  into  the 
glass  my  spirits  sank  and  my  frame  weakened — 
dark!  the  same  old  dark,  swamp  flavored  fluid 
only  a  few  degrees  cooler  than  that  which  had 
mocked  me  all  day.  Mr.  Palmer  paddled  me 
home  t"  the  hotel  that  afternoon,  limp  and  de- 
spondent, ready  to  give  up  all  for  a  single  drink 
of  pure,  cool  water.  It  required  two  days  of  rest 
tn  get  myself  in  shape  for  further  explorations. 
The  first  of  these  was  spent  upon  my  bunk,  the 
second  in  taking  care  of  collections  and  captur- 
ing butterflies,  which  appeared  abundantly 
about  the  hotel.  They  seemed  to  be  partial  to 
the  dumping  ground  and  judging  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  number  applied  their  long  pro- 
bosces  to  the  carcass  of  a  small  mammal  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  skin,  sipping  up  the 
fluid  brought  to  the  surface  by  decomposition, 
they  were  not  disinclined  toward  a  carnivorous 
diet.  By  far  the  greater  number  seen  here  were 
Papilioturnus.  and  P.  palamedes;  though  P.  ajax 
and  individuals  of  a  number  of  other  genera 
were  by  no  means  rare. 

On  the  eighth  we  again  visited  the  east  end  of 
the  lake  and  camped  for  a  night  at  the  Outlet 
Lock. 

When  the  first  white  men  visited  the  lake 
many  years  ago.  immense  cypresses  skirted  its 
margin.  To-day  we  have  only  a  fringing  line 
of  stumps,  which  plainly  mark  the  handiwork 
of  civilized  man.  with  here  and  there  a  hollow 
cypress  shell  which  was  too  thin,  even  to  furnish 
shingles.  These  natural  chimneys  furnish 
nesting  sites  to  the  Swifts,  and  almost  every 
one  fit  for  such  use  appeared  to  be  tenanted  by 
a  pair  or  more  of  these  dusky  individuals.  Not 
solely  by  them  however,  for  we  found  several 
species  of  bats.  Lasiurus  borealis,  Nycticeius 
humeralis,  and  that  curiously  large-eared  species 
Corynorhinus  macrotis  taking  refuge  within 
their  walls,  while  upon  their  wide  spread  partly 
submerged  roots  sundry  species  of  water  snakes 
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found  a  pleasant  resting  place.  A  pair  of 
Great  Crested  Flycatchers  appeared  to  be  nest- 
ing in  a  cavity  in  one  of  the  upper  branches  of 
one  of  these  trees,  while  in  another  a  pair  of 
pretty  Parula  Warblers  had  concealed  their  neat 
home  in  a  bunch  of  grey  Tillandsia  which  drapes 
these  silent  sentinels  of  the  lake.  Toward  noon 
these  trees  and  bordering  stumps  were  visited 
by  strings  of  Turkey  Buzzards  which  would 
stop  for  a  drink  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  a  bath  be- 
fore resuming  their  graceful  searching  flight. 
We  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  collect- 
ing plants,  amongst  them  a  beautiful  lot  of  a 
new  fern,  since  described  as  Dryopteris  goldiana 
celsa  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  many  Prothalial  fronds 
and  young  stages  of  a  number  of  species,  which 
were  growing  abundantly  in  the  rich,  moist, 
peaty,  soil,  exposed  by  the  deep  cut  made  for  the 
Outlet  Canal.  The  Red-bellied  and  Pileated 
Woodpeckers  seemed  to  be  quite  abundant  in 
the  large  timber  bordering-  the  canal,  and  the 
loud  buoyant  notes  of  the  latter  were  very  pro- 
nounced as  they  went  laughing  from  place  to 
place.  Red-shouldered  Hawks,  perhaps  of  the 
Florida  variety,  were  also  quite  abundant,  and 
judging  from  the  hooting  at  night  Syrnium 
nebulosum  alleni  was  well  represented  in  the 
swamp  fauna. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  on  the  morning  of 
the  ninth  and  remained  only  long  enough  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  our  collections  and  to  replenish 
our  larder  for  a  trip  up  Washington  Ditch. 

This  water  way  takes  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  Washington  himself  supervised  its  con- 
struction. It  is  between  four  and  five  miles  in 
length  extending  from  Jericho  Ditch  near  its 
union  with  the  lake,  in  a  west  of  northwesterly 
direction.  It  is  a  beautiful  path,  passing 
through  dense  timber  almost  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  Tall  trees  to  the  right  and  left 
stretch  their  long  branches  across  this  watery 
trail  and  thus  leave  the  canopy  o'er  head  almost 
unbroken.  Only  here  and  there  where  a  tall 
cypress  with  its  few  trim  branches  decked  with 
slender  needles  rears  its  towering  top,  does  one 
get  a  clearer  view  of  the  heavens  above  for  the 
needles  form  a  veil-like  canopy  not  at  all  dense, 
like  that  of  the  broad  leaved  trees.  Hooded 
Warblers  and  Prothonotaries  are  conspicuous 
features  of  this  region;  while  the  Tufted  Tits 
and  Carolina  Wrens  yodeled  their  jolly  songs  as 
they  moved  about  among  the  lower  vegetation. 
The  scene  was  a  most  charming  one  and  pre- 
sented all  that  could  be  desired  upon  our  first 
trip.  This  time,  however,  we  found  more  than 
we  had  bargained  for  and  all  of  this  in  the  en- 
tomological  line.  In  '97  I  made  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Black  Flies,  and  this  only 
on  the  last  day  of  our  visit.  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  their  size.  The  stories  I  had  heard 
had  led  me  to  believe  these  little  bull  dogs  to  be  at 
least  as  large  as  a  good-sized  Horse-fly  and  now 
they  proved  to  be  of  almost  microscopic  propor- 
tions; but  if  their  size  was  small  their  appetite 
certainly  was  lar;  e  enough  and  their  persis- 
tency a  thing  to  be  admired.  They  appeared  to 
be  all  jaws,  ever  busily  engaged  in  digging. 
While  at  the  lake  we  had  occasionally  been  vis- 
ited by  a  large  ferocious   fly   of  flat   form    and 


more  or  less  transparent  wings,  whose  visit 
usually  meant  a  piece  of  skin  gone  and  a  painful 
bleeding  spot.  No  matter  how  little  time 
elapsed  between  your  discovery  of  the  intruder 
and  his  expulsion  you  were  sure  to  be  left  bleed- 
ing if  he  touched  you.  On  this  trip  up  Wash- 
ington Ditch,  I  killed  seven,  at  one  time,  as  fast 
as  I  could  strike.  They  belonged  to  two  differ- 
ent species,  and  I  believe  we  failed  to  bring 
specimens  back  with  us  for  identification,  our 
mode  of  collecting  being  too  severe  to  permit  of 
preservation.  These  pests,  together  with  count- 
less Black  Flies  and  Mosquitos  made  it  neces- 
sary for  one  to  brush  his  face  with  each  stroke 
of  the  paddle,  and  I  remember  well  that  as  we 
withdrew  the  paddle  from  the  water  we  would 
brush  our  face  and  neck  with  the  hollow  of  our 
arm  in  order  to  keep  these  beasts  of  the  forest 
from  devouring  us  then  and  there. 

The  water  in  the  ditch  was  quite  low  and  ne- 
cessitated considerable  pushing  and  poling,  oc- 
casionally, to  slide  our  boat  ahead  over  the 
slimy  bottom  until  we  would  reach  a  deeper 
stretch  of  water. 

We  arrived  at  the  end  toward  evening  and 
established  ourselves  for  the  night  in  the  corn 
crib  belonging  to  the  colored  family  at  the  head 
of  the  ditch.  In  the  mean  time  it  had  grown 
dark,  but  being  anxious  to  have  a  drink  of  pure 
water  and  some  bread,  neither  of  which  had 
been  ours  since  we  left  Suffolk  I  persuaded  one 
of  the  little  colored  urchins  to  act  as  my  guide 
on  a  trip  to  the  nearest  store,  which  was  at 
Sanders,  Va.,  some  three  miles  distant. 

Heavy  thunder  clouds  marked  the  western 
horizon  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  became 
more  and  more  vivid  and  lighted  our  way  as  we 
proceeded  along  winding  paths,  over  boggy  roads 
across  this  outlying  member  of  the  swamp. 
Owls  were  very  abundant  and  at  one  time  I  even 
felt  tempted  to  collect  a  specimen  with  my 
twenty-two  calibre  revolver,  the  only  gun  I  had 
taken  with  me,  but  my  aim  was  poor  in  the  un- 
certain light  and  this  Bubo  may  still  be  enjoy- 
ing his  nightly  raids  and  serenades. 

A  little  further  along  a  fox  ran  across  our 
patli  and  trotted  leisurely  along-  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  us.  The  ball  which  was  intended  to 
add  his  skin  to  our  collection  simply  increased 
his  speed. 

While  we  were  purchasing  our  provisions  and 
satisfying  my  thirst,  which  seemed  to  be  ever- 
lasting, the  storm  broke  loose  most  violently 
and  this  caused  me  to  accept  Mr.  Sanders'  in- 
vitation to  spend  the  night  with  him,  which  I 
gladly  did.  A  g-ood  clean  bed  is  at  all  times 
preferable  to  a  corn  crib  floor,  particularly  on  a 
rainy  night,  doubly  so,  when  the  roof  of  the 
crib  is  leaky. 

We  returned  early  the  following  morning  and 
were  just  in  time  to  join  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  cup 
of  coffee  he  had  prepared  and  add  crackers  and 
sweets  to  the  meagre  bill  of  fare. 

We  found  a  pair  of  Kingfishers  at  this  end  of 
the  ditch  and  I  am  puzzled  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  their  breeding  grounds,  there  being  no  bank- 
anywhere  near  this  place.  Pine  Warblers,  birds 
we"  had  not  noted  in  the  interior  of  the  swamp 
were  also  quite  abundant  in  this  place. 
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The  return  trip  was  much  easier  owing  to  the 
increase  of  water  in  the  ditch  due  to  the  rain  of 
the  previous  night.  The  coolness  of  the  atmos- 
phere seemed  also  to  somewhat  lessen  the  ac- 
tivities of  mosquitos  and  flies,  for  which  we 
were  duly  thankful.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a 
good  ducking  from  a  sudden  shower,  just  before 
we  reached  the  hotel,  but  our  spirits  were  good 
and  we  really  enjoyed  even  this  bit  of  expe- 
rience. 

That  night  we  packed  our  contraptions,  and 
the  following  morning  found  us  paddling  with 
a  steady  stroke  up  Jericho  Ditch  to  meet  the  ap- 
pointment with  our  driver.  It  was  a  drizzling 
day,  a  day  well  suited  for  a  long  pull,  provided 
you  are  dressed  lightly  enough  not  to  mind  the 
moist  garments,  and  we  were. 

We  arrived  in  due  time,  adding  a  female  W 1 

Duck,  with  her  flock  of  young  ducklings,  to  our 
list  of  swamp  inhabitants,  just  before  we  left 
its  bounds. 

We  were  well  pleased  with  our  week's  sojourn 
in  this  part  of  the  country  and  sorry  indeed  1" 
part  from  the  region  which  had  given  us  so 
many  delightful  moments  as  well  as  expe- 
riences to  the  contrary,  and  almost  wished  that 
we  might  return  to  this  home  of  solitude  and 
simplicity,  to  camp  again  on  the  edge  of  beau- 
tiful Lake  Drumtnond. 

We  now  append  a  list  of  birds  observed  on  the 
two  summer  trips  into  the  swamp. 

Florida  Cormorant. 

Wood  Duck. 

Great  Blue  Heron. 

Green  Heron. 

Woodcock. 

Turkey  Buzzard. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

Florida  Barred  Owl, 

Great  Homed  Owl. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

King  Fisher. 


Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

Downy  Woodpecker. 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 

Pileated  Woodpecker. 

Chimney  Swift. 

Ruby-throated  Hummer. 

Kingbird. 

Great  Crested  Fl}'catcher. 

Acadian  Flycatcher. 

Wood  Pewee. 

(.'row. 

Towhee  Bunting. 

Cardinal. 

Barn  Swallow. 

Purple  Martin. 

Waxwing. 

Red-eyed  Vireo. 

Warbling  Vireo. 

White-eyed  Vireo. 

Black  and  White  Creeper. 

Pi' ithonotary  Warbler. 

Swainson's  Warbler. 

Worm-eating  Warbler. 

Parula  Warbler. 

Yellow  Warbler. 

Yellow-throated  Warbler. 

Pine  Warbler. 

Prairie  Warbler. 

Oven  Bird. 

Louisana  Water  Thrush. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

Florida  Yellow-throat. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat. 

Hooded  Warbler. 

Redstart. 

Cat  Bird. 

House  Wren. 

Can  ilina  Wren. 

Nuthatch. 

Tufted  Tit. 

Carolina  Chickadee. 

Wood  Thrush. 


A  CANOE  TRIP  UP  THE  SAN  JUAN  RIVER,  MEXICO,  IN  SEARCH  OF  BIRDS. 
By  Percy  Shufei.dt,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  second  of  January  last  was  one  of  those 
cold  bleak  days  when  the  wind  seems  to  enter 
the  very  inmost  cracks  and  crevices  of  your 
body- -on  such  a  day  our  steamer  sailed  from 
New  York  bearing  the  tricolor  of  Mexico  at  the 
peak  of  her  fore-mast,  nor  did  we  leave  this 
inhospitable  weather,  with  its  flock  of  crying 
gulls,  until  the  third  day  out,  when  I  awoke  to 
feel,  yes!  to  smell,  the  soft  sea  air  which  always 
reminds  the  accustomed  traveler  of  the  coast  of 
Virginia  in  early  May,  blowing  softly  through 
the  port-hole  of  my  stateroom. 

Havana,  our  first  landing  place,  impressed  me 
at  once  by  its  lack  of  bird  life.  From  here  we 
made  for  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mexico;  Mexico,  the 
Land  of  Birds.  In  a  howling  "norther,"  with 
the  waves  breaking  over  our  deck,  we  crept 
behind  the  protecting  jetties  of  Vera  Cruz.  I 
remained  long  enough  to  get  my  outfit  through 
the  Custom  House,  and   made   at   once   for  my 


stopping  place,  Tlacotalpan,  a  village  in  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  San  Juan  River. 

Tlacotalpan  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little 
cities  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  Mexico;  with  its 
streets  of  velvet  green,  its  red  tiled  multicolored 
houses,  and  its  stately  palms,  it  presents  a  pic- 
ture long'  retained  in  memory. 

My  little  house  here  was  the  scene  of  much 
hard  work  and  constant  desire  to  see  my  com- 
panion and  fellow  worker,  Mr.  A.  E.  Colburn 
who  was  to  join  me  here.  Three  weeks  had 
passed  when,  on  my  way  to  the  Post  Office,  a 
stout  brown-faced  American  yelled  "Hey  there!" 
as  I  passed.  In  a  moment  I  was  shaking  hands 
with  Colburn,  much  browner,  much  stronger 
than  when  he  had  left  me  three  months  before 
in  Washington;  with  him  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Moore, 
the  African  hunter  and  collector,  who  had  first 
taken  me  to  Mexico.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
me  to  tell,  we  were  all  at  my  house,  where  soon 
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a  camp  dinner  was  on  the  fire;  such  a  dinner  as 
I  had  not  tasted  in  many  a  long  day.  Two 
weeks  of  good  dinners  with  a  little  collectings, 
and  Mr.  Moore  was  recalled  to  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

Almost  at  once  Mr.  Colburn  and  myself  set 
about  finishing;  our  plans  to  ascend  the  San 
Juan  River.  With  a  30-foot  native  dug-out 
canoe  and  provisions  which  we  thought  should 
last  us  for  six  weeks  we  left  Tlacotalpan  on 
February  IS.  at  daylight,  for  our  trip  up  the 
river.  Everything  so  far,  considering  our  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  Spanish  and  of  handling 
this  kind  of  a  boat,  had  gone  along  smoothly. 

Slowly  we  crept  along  near  the  grass  covered 
banks  of  this  silent  stream;  now  and  then  we 
passed  a  native  hut  or  a  canoe  which  was  moored 
to  the  bank  while  her  crew  prepared  breakfast, 
and  all  the  time  we  longed  to  leave  even  these 
slight  signs  of  native  civilization.  As  dark  ap- 
proached we  prepared  for  supper  and  to  camp 
for  the  night.  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  first 
night  with  the  constant  cry  of  Whip-poor-wills 
and  Night  Herons  ever  in  our  ears,  with  rain, 
mosquitoes  and  ticks  trying  their  best  to  devour 
us  bodily?  no!  never  so  long  as  I  remember  any- 
thing. Yet  after  the  few  hours  of  sleep  that 
we  were  able  to  catch  toward  morning,  we 
awoke  with  a  firm  determination  to  press  on, 
and  with  hungry  eyes  and  ears  to  know  what 
was  ahead  of  us. 

As  the  days  passed  on,  huts  became  fewer,  a 
canoe  passed  us  only  now  and  then,  whole  days 
pass,  and  only  the  noisy  rattle  of  the  King- 
fisher with  his  red  throat  and  back  of  burnished 
green  to  break  the  stillness.  The  river  banks 
grew  higher  with  now  and  then  a  clump  of  trees 
swarming  with  birds,  many  of  which  I  had  not 
seen  in  life  before.  The  full  moon  shone  at 
night  upon  the  river,  rendering  it  one  burst  of 
flowing  silver.  Now  and  then  a  great  fish  broke 
the  stillness  with  a  mighty  splash,  sending  a 
shower  of  silvery  sparks  high  into  the  air.  Now 
from  the  distance  comes  that  strange  weird 
song  of  Mexico,   and  a  native  clad  entirely  in 


white  and  standing  erect  in  his  canoe  glides 
past,  a  flock  of  crying  night  birds  pass,  and  all 
is  quiet — still  again. 

More  slowly  as  the  current  in  the  river  grows 
swifter  we  creep  towards  the  jungle,  the  river, 
bending,  in  some  places  almost  doubling  back 
upon  itself,  becomes  more  and  more  as  I  had 
often  dreamed  a  tropical  river  should  be.  Palms 
with  their  stately  waving  foliage  line  the 
banks,  great  trees  hung  with  curling,  twisting 
vines  offer  a  home  to  chattering  parrots,  a  flash 
yellow  and  vivid  green  is  passed,  and  Colburn 
tells  me  that  I  have  seen  a  Trogon.  At  one 
place  we  passed  a  clump  of  bushes  which  some 
big  Iguanas  had  made  their  home.  They  stood 
statue-like  in  the  broiling  sun,  only  to  fall 
awkwardly  into  the  water  or  to  run  hastily  into 
their  holes  in  the  bank  as  we  approached  nearer. 

One  day,  while  we  had  stopped  to  eat  dinner 
and  skin  some  specimens  beneath  the  shade  of 
a  mighty  fruit  tree,  I  heard  a  strange  noise 
above  us;  looking  up  we  at  once  discovered  a 
troop  of  Monkeys  eating  their  dinner.  How 
unkindly  we  treated  that  first  company  of  Mon- 
keys I  should  not  like  to  say  here. 

The  days  passed  on;  clumps  of  graceful 
bamboo  nodded  a  welcome  to  us.  We  were  in- 
deed in  the  wild,  wild  forest  of  the  tropics, 
beneath  its  cool  shade,  alone  with  Nature,  and 
now  one  of  the  fondest  dreams  of  my  life  was 
indeed  a  reality.  There  were  moments  of  dis- 
couragement, times  when  the  work  seemed  hard, 
but  all  this  was  outweighed  a  thousand  times  by 
the  many  pleasures  and  new  experiences  which 
came  to  us  at  every  turn  in  the  river,  at  the 
passing  of  every  tree  and  bush. 

Two  weeks  have  passed,  and  now  we  are  in 
our  camp  120  miles  above  Tlacotalpan,  on  a  hill 
overlooking  a  vast  extent  of  original  forest,  the 
San  Juan  River  shining  like  a  silver  thread 
below  us,  the  jungle  at  our  door,  we  wait  with 
eagerness  only  known  to  the  collector  in  a  new 
country  to  know  what  a  tortuous  tramp  through 
the  woods  will  add  to  our  collection. 


MY  STORY  OF  THE  SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK. 
By  P.   M.   Sii.lowav,  Lewistown.  Mont. 


At  my  former  Illinois  home,  both  in  Macoupin 
and  in  Greene  Counties,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
know  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  {Accipiter  velox 
H'/'/s.)  only  as  a  spring  and  fall  visitor,  for  my 
observations  were  not  thorough  enough  to  find 
it  as  a  summer  resident.  I  well  remember  my 
first  meeting  with  this  cruel  little  Accipitrine. 
I  was  collecting  one  fine  spring  morning  in  a 
small  maple  grove  on  the  edge  of  Virden,  Illinois, 
giving  special  attention  to  migrating  Warblers 
that  were  occasionally  flitting  into  the  grove  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  foraging  among  the  un- 
folding vegetation.  Suddenly  the  Accipiter, 
seemingly  quite  large  to  me  in  the  imperfect 
light  and  in  comparison  with  the  small  forms 
of  the  tree-top  vocalists,  glided  among  the  grav 
stems  of  the  slender  maples  and  alighted  on  a 
low  branch  scarcely  twenty  feet  from  me.     Upon 


picking  up  my  prize,  I  found  a  Robin  tightly 
grasped  in  the  marauder's  claws,  from  whose 
body  the  head  had  been  neatly  wrenched,  as  ex- 
pertly as  if  it  had  been  wrung  in  the  manner 
one  wrings  the  neck  of  a  chicken. 

One  fall  I  was  going  from  the  public  square 
to  m)'  home,  and  I  had  reached  the  third  block 
from  the  square,  where  I  was  passing  under  a 
row  of  noble  maples.  The  English  Sparrow  had 
appropriated  old  nests  of  the  Robins,  and  using 
the  structures  as  foundations,  had  built  up 
several  roomy  habitations  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  maples.  Happening  to  be  looking:  upward, 
a  habit  we  bird-cranks  get  into  when  we  are 
mousing-  along  the  shaded  highways,  I  observed 
a  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  Hit  along,  swoop  into  the 
top  of  one  of  the  Sparrows'  nests,  and  alight  in 
an  exposed  situation  in  a  maple  tree  across  the 
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street.  He  had  plucked  a  Sparrow  out  of  the 
nest,  and  was  leisurely  proceeding-  to  enjoy  an 
afternoon  lunch.  I  stopped  and  watched  the 
performance  for  a  few  moments,  then  stepped 
hastily  onward  to  my  home,  got  my  gun.  went 
back  to  where  the  Accipiter  remained  in  the 
most  unconcerned  disregard  of  my  suspicious 
movements,  and  soon  had  in  hand  a  tine  speci- 
men of  A.  velox,  with  fragments  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sparrow. 

My  Montana  acquaintance  with  Accipiter 
velox  lias  beenm  ore  satisfactory,  zoologically 
considered;  it  began  on  May  19,  1900,  when  I 
was  scouring  a  small  willow  and  haw  thicket 
near  Lewistown,  Fergus  Count}',  my  present 
home.  I  was  drawing-  near  the  terminus  of  a 
weary  tramp  in  a  drizzling  rain,  and  had 
chanced  upon  several  "rinds"  that  had  kepi  up 
my  spirits  despite  the  conditions.  A  specimen 
of  velox,  angered  at  my  intrusion  of  its  appro- 
priated domain,  Happed  from  a  perch  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  me.  clacking  loudly  as  it  darted 
among  the  dwarf  stein- to  another  position  not 
far  away.  Visions  of  eggs,  splashed,  blotched 
and  dotted, — yea,  egg's  of  the  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk — not  yet  represented  in  my  small  collec- 
tion, sent  a  thrill  of  hope  through  my  mind,  and 
as  I  scanned  the  surroundings  with  eager 
glances  I  mentally  pictured  the  fine  series  of 
eggs  of  A.  velox  that  might  fall  to  my  lot. — a 
brilliant  figment  of  tin-  imagination  caused 
merely  by  the  sight  of  a  Hawk  flitting 
through  the  shrubbery.  Nothing  was  in  \ 
however,  except  a  half-completed  nest  low 
down  in  a  haw  tree:  and  this  doubtful  looking 
structure  might  be  only  -perish  the  thought! 
might  be  only  the  foundation  of  a  deserted 
('low's  nest  of  a  former  season. 

The  first  of  June  found  me  again  a  visitor  at 
the  thicket,  and  this  time,  as  I  approached  the 
nest  with  foot-fall  as  light  as  dew-  on  the 
ground.— ah.  there  was  the  mistress  presiding 
over  her  establishment  with  due  faithfulness, 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  gazing  upon  three 
handsome  eggs,  marked  and  blotched  even  be- 
yond my  vividest  fancy.  Leaving  the  eggs  un- 
disturbed, I  returned  to  tin-  nc-t  on  June  6th, 
finding   four  eggs   to   be   the   full    complement. 


Tlie  nest  was  a  mass  of  twigs  placed  in  a  crotch 
of  a  haw  tree,  the  brim  being  nine  (.9)  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  structure  was  10  to  12  inches 
in  its  varying-  diameters,  the  cavity  being  one 
and  one-half  inches  deep,  with  no  attempt  at 
lining. 

On  July  3rd.  l'mo.  I  was  spending  my  last  day 
of  collecting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Montana 
State  University  Biological  Station,  Flathead 
Lake.  It  was  not  my  last  day  of  collecting,  I 
should  explain,  but  my  last  day  of  egg-collect- 
ing, for  my  time  thereafter  had  been  promised 
for  the  collecting  of  birds.  I  was  exploring  a 
swampy  willow  grove  along  the  lakeshore, 
where  I  had  spent  more  or  less  time  during  the 
preceding  three  weeks.  Passing  a  group  of 
tils.  I  started  a  female  Sharp-shinned  Hawk, 
and  as  she  turned  behind  one  of  the  surrounding 
clumps  of  bushes,  I  caught  her  by  a  fortunate 
shot;  indeed.  I  thought  she  had  escaped,  and 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  her.  Upon 
reaching  up  to  the  nest  from  which  she  had 
started,  I  found  four  as  handsome  eggs  as  I  ever 
beheld.  Then  I  began  to  regret  that  the  owner 
had  not  offered  me  a  more  opportune  shot,  and 
going  to  the  place  where  she  had  disappeared, 
I  looked  carefully,  but  without  result.  Return- 
ing to  the  nest,  I  gathered  the  beauties  and 
made  careful  notes  in  my  tablet. 

This  nest  was  placed  between  two  large  firs, 
which  grew  about  two  feet  apart  and  about  two 
feet  from  a  slender  birch,  forming-  a  triangular 
site  for  t lie  Accipitrine  home,  well  concealed 
and  cozily  situated  upon  the  horizontal,  inter- 
locking branches  of  the  firs.  The  site  was  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  As  usual,  the  nest  was  a 
mass  of  -mall  twigrs.  the  averag-e  diameter  being 
fifteen  inches.  The  cavity  was  six  inches  across 
and  one  and  one-half  inches  deep,  no  lining 
being  evident.  The  eggs  were  found  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  incubation.  Disliking  to  depart  with- 
out more  definite  identification  of  the  eggs,  I 
searched  for  the  owner,  and  finally  found  her 
where  she  had  fallen  at  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  clump  which  had  last  hidden  her 
from  vision.  Thus  ends  my  story  of  Accipiter 
velox. 


WILLIAM  SWAINSON   AND  HIS  TIMES.— IX. 
By  Theodore  Gii.i..  Washington.  D.  C. 


(Continual  from  Vol.   V,  page 58.) 


Swainson's  so-called  "Defence"  further  was 
devoted  to  laudation  of  the  French  Naturalists 
in  question,  intermixed  with  much  irrelevant 
matter  and  the  ventilation  of  his  own  grievance 
against  another  French  Naturalist  (the  Baron  de 
Ferussac).  <  hie  apparent  assumption  of  Vigors, 
however,  was  properly  dealt  with,  viz:  "that 
there  exists  a  conspiracy  among  the  naturalists 
of  France  against  those  of  England".  Swainson 
with  some  justice  added  that  "such  sentiments.  . 
are  implied.no  one  can  doubt  who  has  perused 
the  repeated  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
some  of  the  French  Naturalists  individually, 
and  upon   the  whole  collectively."     Vigors  un- 


doubtedly had  g-one  too  far  in  such  an  assump- 
tion, but  his  language  in  defense,  otherwise,  was 
not  more  vigorous  than  Swainson's  in  animad- 
version of  him  or  of  John  Edward  Gray  a  short 
time  before.  He  could  not  but  have  anticipated 
if  he  did  not  deliberately  provoke  a  controversy. 
After  a  vain  "appeal"  to  Swainson  "through 
the  medium  of  his  friends"  for  "due  reparation 
for  expressions"  which  he  was  willing  "to  be- 
lieve originated  in  some  strange  and  untoward 
misconception"  (iv,  206,  207),  Vigors  gave  vent 
to  his  wrath  in  "A  reply  to  Art.  L,  No.  xxiii,  of 
this  Magazine"  (M.  N.  H,  iv,  319-337).  He 
charged  Swainson  with  having  had  the  audacity 
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to  accuse  another  [Vigors]  of  having  abused  the 
authority  intrusted  to  him  as  editor  of  a  scien- 
tific journal  [the  Zoological  Journal)  by  intro- 
ducing' into  that  work  private  communications 
addressed  particularly  to  private  individuals, 
and  not  intended  for  the  public  (p.  97.);  of  abus- 
ing the  same  power,  by  making  a  spirit  of  dis- 
sension and  of  invective  the  conspicuous  feature 
of  that  journal  (same  page);  of  equally  abusing 
the  influence  which  he  is  alleged  to  possess  as 
the  ostensible  agent  of  a  scientific  institution, 
by  rendering  that  institution  far  behind  all 
others,  whether  of  France  or  England,  in  the 
march  of  liberality  (p.  loo.);  of  being  the  detrac- 
tor of  men  of  merit  (p.  104.);  of  not  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  own  recorded  possessions 
(p.  98.);  of  rendering  his  professions  of  truth 
being  his  guide  utterly  worthless,  by  not  putting 
them  in  practice,     (p.  105.) 

He  proceeded  to  note  and  answer  these  charges 
categorically  and  at  great  length.  The  entire 
"reply"  was  full  of  personalities  and  certain 
inconsistencies  of  Swainson  were  exposed  and 
ridiculed. 

After  a  preliminary  announcement  (iv,  456  . 
an  answer  to  this  effusion  was  published  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Magazine  (iv,  481-486) 
as  "The  final  statement  of  Mr.  Swainson  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Vigors."  Swainson  endeavoured 
to  explain  his  "connection  with  the  Zoological 
Society"  and  Dr.  Richardson,  defended  his  dis- 
interested aid  to  others,  accused  Vigors  "of 
being  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  very  essenc 
of  that  quinary  and  circular  system  upon  which 
he  publicly  lectures,"  and  concluded  with  the 
resolution: — "Nothing  shall  now  tempt  me  to 
another  reply." 

One  naive  paragraph  related  to  his  "'grade' 
and  'profession.'"  He  remarked:  "My  inter- 
rogator was,  or  is,  in  the  army;  consequently 
he  knows,  or  should  know,  that  lie  of  whom  he 
writes  is  his  superior  officer,  and  that  in  'camps 
and  courts'  he  must  give  him  place.' 

Meanwhile  protests  were  made  by  "subscribers" 
and  "correspondents"  of  the  Magazine  against 
the  admission  of  such  personalities  as  Swainson 
and  Vigors  had  indulged  in  to  the  exclusion  or 
delay  of  more  important  matter.  Vigors  conse- 
quently suggested  (iv.  3S9)  that  the  editor  should 
publish,  in  the  "next  number  such  a  surplus  por- 
tion of  the  really  important  materials  which  [he 
knew  the  editor  had]  always  in  hand,  as  will 
equal  the  space  taken  up  by  [Vigors'-.]  commu- 
nications; for  the  expenses  of  which  surplus 
matter  [Vigors  would]  feel  great  satisfaction  in 
being  responsible."  He  also  enclosed  a  letter 
from  MacLeay  completely  exonerating  him  fri  'in 
"having,  in  an  unauthorized  manner,  published 
[his]  private  and  confidential  correspondence," 
which  was  duly  printed  in  an  "Appendix"  (iv, 
560). 

Vigors,  by  a  reason  of  "absence  from  England 
for  some  weeks,"  was  "prevented"  from  seeing 

♦The  pages  containing  Vigors's  reply  were  intercalated  and  numbered  within  brackets  as  indicated  so  that  thev 
could  be  eliminated  without  prejudice  to  the  regular  paginal  ion  of  the  volume. 


Swainson's  "Final  Statement"  for  a  time  (see 
v,  113)  but.  in  an  "appendix"  to  the  March  (1832) 
number  iv.  " [191] "— " [208,] "  returned  to  the 
charge  in  another  long  article  of  16  pages  in 
which  lie  selected  paragraphs  of  Swainson's 
answer  and  commented  at  length  on  them.  It 
need  only  be  said  here  that  considerable  infor- 
mation is  incidentally  furnished  of  the  personal 
relations  of  Swainson  with  others  and  the  entire 
controversy  has  some  historical  interest  and  im- 
portance. Those  who  wish  for  further  infor- 
mation, however,  must  refer  to  the  original. 

Vigors  was  not  at  all  suppressed  by  Swain- 
son's reproof  as  a  superior  officer:  he  replied  (v, 
2ol  i:  "the  exact  degree  of  precedence  that  exists 
between  Mr.  Swainson  and  myself  in  'camps 
in  1  courts,'  I  must  leave  to  himself  to  deter- 
mine. He  will  find  me  little  solicitous  on  such 
points;  and  not  tile  less  so  because  they  refer  to 
matters  of  fact,  not  of  words."  "His  connec- 
tion with  the  army,  as  far  as  I  can  collect  from 
his  own  observations,— if  I  have  mistaken  him, 
I  am  open  to  correction,  — originated  in  his 
being  in  some  way  employed  in  the  commissa- 
riat department." 

It  may  be  recalled  here  that  Swainson  took 
especial  pride  in  being,  when  retired,  the  highest 
officer  for  his  age  in  hiscorps.  Vig-ors  of  course 
could  not  have  been  as  ill-informed  respecting 
titis  as  he  pretended.  Swainson.  by  injudicious 
allusions  and  innuendoes  drew  utou  himself 
not  only  Vigors's  wrath,  but  became  involved 
iu  controversy  with  or  was  answered  bv  E.  T. 
Bennett,  (iv,  199-206;  211-213)  and  W.  S.  Mac- 
Leay (iv,  506)  and  subscribers  to  his  "Zoologi- 
cal Illustrations"  wire  also  provoked  to  join  in 
the  fray  (iv,  272-273;  457-450;  554-555.) 

Swainson  subsequently  was  reconciled  to 
Vigors  ami  evidently  had  learned  to  respect  his 
ability  and  he  made  amends  for  his  previous 
attack.  In  1S37.  in  his  work  "On  the  Natural 
History  and  Classification  of  Birds"  (ii.  304.)  he 
dedicated  ;i  genus  of  parrots  to  Vigors  in  these 
terms: 

"I  wish  to  name  this  interesting  group,  of 
which  I  only  know  the  typical  distinctions,  in 
commemoration  of  the  excellent  ornithologist 
who  first  defined,  and  ably  illustrated,  many  of 
the  groups  in  this  family:  and  whose  efforts 
towards  determining  their  natural  arrangment 
have  been  conducted  on  sound  philosophical 
principles.  I  have  adopted  nearly  all  the  genera 
proposed  by  Mr.  Vigors,  simply  because  I  have 
found  them  natural.  Those  of  Mr.  Wagler  I 
have  totally  rejected:  they  are  not  better  than 
M.  Lesson's,  and  have  therefore  no  claim  to  a 
preference,  even  on  the  score  of  bare  priority: 
they  seem  to  me.  in  short,  highly  artificial  and 
altogether  inadmissible." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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"He  remained  until  late  in  September,  but  at 
the  time  the  other  Ospreys  departed  he  too  dis- 
appeared.      The    next   spring-,    however,    found 


OSPREY   NEST  ON  GARDINER'S   ISLAND. 

him  again  at  his  post,  and  throughout  the  whole 
summer  he  continued  just  as  before;  but  in  the 
ensuing  autumn,  joining  the  company  of  his 
fellow  Ospreys  in  their  journey  to  the  south- 
land, he  departed,  this  time  to  return   no  more." 

Such  is  the  story  heard  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  <  >ber- 
holser,  and  told  by  liim  in  the  (  ISPREV  fur 
December  LS'»7,  |ji,  SO).  The  episode  happened 
in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 

We  presume  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  bereft 
Osprey  received  the  attention  of  others  to  the 
extent  supposed,  or  that  it  was  watched  with 
the  assiduity  claimed. 

PLACE   OF    NESTING. 

The  Osprey  raises  but  one  brood  a  year  in 
one  locality,  Audubon's  belief  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

At  the  commencement  of  settled  spring 
weather,  it  enters  upon  the  duty  of  perpetuating 
its  race.  A  young  couple  may  build  a  nest  for 
themselves  or  take  possession  of  an  abandoned 
one.  But  the  same  nest  may  be  occupied  year 
after  year.  As  soon  as  a  pair  take  possession 
of  an  old  nest  of  which  one  or  both  may  have 
been  previous  occupants,  they  "at  once  set  to 
work  to  repair  any  damage  their  nests  may  have 
received  from  the  previous  winter  blasts." 
Consequeuth'  there  is  much  difference  between 
nests,    some   being    crude   and    shallow,    while 


others  are  huge  conglomerations  representing 

the  successive  additions  of  years. 

The  nests  are  variously  placed.  By  prefer- 
ence, indeed,  the  birds  build  about  or 
near  the  summit  of  some  tree,  the 
kind  being  of  little  account.  For  in- 
stance they  have  been  found  "in  ti  e 
tops  of  cedars,  the  various  species  of 
oaks,  hickories,  poplar,  buttonwoods, 
tupelos,  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  and 
pear  trees:"  the  list  might  be  indefi- 
nitely extended.  But  when  suitable 
trees  are  absent,  they  make  shift  in 
many  ways.  At  Plum  Island,  "the 
nests  were  placed  almost  anywhere 
on  t lie  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  or 
011  their  lowest  branches,  only  five  or 
six  feet  from  the  ground;  on  stunted 
trees  on'y  a  lew  feet  in  height,  on 
i  ol-ited  trees  far  out  in  open  land,  as 
w.ll  as  in  t'.ie  woods;  on  the  sheep 
ban',  and  011  an  old  pile  of  rails  by  the 
gate  of  the  farm  house;  while  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  were  actually  on  the 
ground.  These  latter  varied  from  a 
slight  depression  in  the  ground,  as  in 
Hi.-  case  of  newly  formed  nests,  to 
conical  mounds  four  or  rive  feet  high. 
f  o  r  m  1  -  ■  I 
by  mate- 
rials ad- 
ded year  after  year 

by  the    birds,   rilled 

in  with  sand  blown 

by  the  winds.    High 

rocks  on  the   shore, 

and    low    io:ks    far 

1  ut     in     the    water, 

scarcely       a  bo  v  •■ 

high  tide  and  swept 

by    the    a  u  t  u  111  11 

storms   were    also 

chi  isen   as   situa- 
tions  for  m-sls.      A 

large   buoy,  with    a 

lattice-work    top. 

near  the    west    end 

of   Fisher's    Island, 

w  .is    also    occui  id 

for  many  years  by 

a   nest   of     these 

birds,     greatly     to 

the     advantage     of 

sailors   and     fisher- 
men,  w  h  o   were 

warned   in    t  h  i  c  k 

weatherof  the  posi- 
tion of  the  buoy  by 

the     screaming    of 

the  Fish  Hawks." 

One  nest  describ- 
ed  by  Mr.    Allen 

"was    placed    upon 

an  old  pile  of  fence 
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rails,  rotted  to  black  mould  in  the  center,  but 
kept  up  by  the  yearly  addition  of  fresh  rails. 
Mr.  Jerome  said  that  to  his  knowledge  this  nest 


OSPREY  NEST  AT  NARRAGANSETT   HAY. 

had  been  occupied  every  year  for  forty  years. 
It  likewise  had  been  added  to  yearly  until  its 
bulk  of  sticks,  sods,  cow  dung",  decayed  wood, 
seaweed,  etc.,  would  amount  to  at  least  three 
cartloads,  in  addition  to  what  had  rotted  and 
fallen  to  the  ground.  The  nest  was  only  seven 
or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  by  step- 
ping" on  a  projecting  rail  I  could  readily  see  the 
thne  beautiful  spotted  eggs  within,  which  I 
promised  not  to  disturb.  Mr.  Jerome  could  pass 
close  to  the  pile  of  rails  without  the  birds  leav- 
ing the  nest,  while  I  could  not  get  nearer  than 
thirty  or  forty  feet.  They  would  dive  down 
near  my  head,  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  and  at  the 
same  time  threateningly  stretching  out  their 
claws;  and  while  living  nervously  about  they 
constantly  uttered  a  sound  resembling  the  call 
of  a  young  chicken  or  turkey  when  lost  from 
its  mother.  They  would  alight  on  the  nest 
again  before  I  was  fifty  yards  away." 

Capt.  liendire  has  described  "the  most  pictur- 
esque nesting  site  of  the  Osprey"  he  ever  saw. 
It  was  at  the  American  Falls  of  Snake  River  in 
Idaho.     "Right  on  the  very  brink  of  these,  and 


about  one-third  of  the  way  across,  the  seething 
volume  of  water,  confined  here  between  frown- 
ing' walls  of  basalt,  was  cleft  in  twain  by  a  rocky 
obstruction  which  had  so  far  withstood  the 
ever  eroding  currents,  and  this  was  capped 
with  a  slender  and  fairly  tapering-  column 
of  rock  rising  directly  out  of  the  "swirling' 
and  foaming  whirlpool  below  them." 

A  number  of  illustrations  of  nesting 
places  of  the  Osprey  have  already  appeared 
in  the  OSPREY  magazine,  and  some  of  them 
are  here  reproduced. 

Five  of  them  represents  nests  in  trees  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  been  built  on 
the  summits  of  the  trees  or  as  hig'h  up  as 
there  was  a  basis  of  support.  One  repre- 
sents a  large  nest  at  Gardiner's  Island,  pho- 
tographed by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Buck,  on  a  pro- 
jecting branch  li,  127);  another  a  nest,  also 
at  Gardiner's  Island,  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree 
a  short  distance  below  its  summit  (i,  128);  a 
third  was  photographed  in  Rhode  Island. 
(Narragansett  Bay,)  near  the  main  summit 
of  a  tree  (i,  129)  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Hathaway;  a 
fourth  was  also  obtained  in  Narragansett 
Bay  in  the  top  crotch  of  a  tree  (ii,  19). 

(  hie  pictures  a  site  observed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Clark  with  "a  small  part  of  the  nest  on  top 
of  the  rock  to  the  rig  lit  of  the  live  tree," 
taken  in  the  grand  canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone (i,  141).  It  is  only  noteworthy  as  an 
instance  of  preference  evinced  for  a  site 
other  than  a  tree.  One  illustrates  a  nest 
built  on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  a  shallow 
bank,  that  is,  where  there  was  a  slope  or 
abrupt  though  slight  descent  by  a  portion 
of  the  nest.  This  was  taken  by  Mr.  O.  W. 
Knight  in  Penobscot  Hay.  Maine,  (iii,  75). 

An  illustration  of  special  provision  for 
the  Osprey  and  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  bird  is  given  in  another  figure.  A  high 
pole  with  a  round  platform  at  the  summit 
was  planted  at  Bristol.  (R.  I.),  and  taken 
possession  of  by  a  pair  for  their  nest  (ii,41). 

COMPOSITION   OF    NESTS. 

The  nest  is  subject  to  even   greater  variations 
than  the  site.     The  birds  seem  to  have  a  curious 
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propensity  to  appropriate  the  least 
likely  articles  for  nest  building- or  adorn- 
ment. Mr.  Allen  has  described  a  num- 
ber of  nests  examined  at  Plum  Island. 
and  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  vari- 
ous objects  he  found  in  different  nests. 
The  catalogue  is  a  remarkable  one  and 
deserves  to  be  reproduced;  it  includes 
"sticks,  branches  of  trees,  from  three  to 
five  feet  long,  a  few  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long',  for  protecting-  the  base  of  the  nest : 
brushwood,  barrel  staves,  barrel  heads, 
and  hoops;  bunches  of  seaweed,  long 
masses  of  kelp,  mullein  stalks  and  corn- 
stalks, laths,  shingles,  small  pieces  of 
boards  from  boxes;  parts  of  oars,  a 
broken  boathook,  tiller  of  a  boat,  a 
small  rudder,  and  parts  of  life  pr. ser- 
vers; large  pieces  of  fish  nets,  cork  and 
cedar  net  floats,  and  pieces  of  rope, 
some  of  them  twenty  feet  in  length; 
charred  wood,  sticks  from  hay  bales, 
and  short,  thick  log's  of  wood;  a  toy 
boat,  with  one  sail  still  attached; 
sponges,  long-  strings  of  conch  eggs. 
and  eggs  of  sharks  and  dogfish;  a  small 
axe  with  a  broken  handle,  part  of  a 
hay  rake,  old  brooms,  an  old  plane,  a 
feather-duster,  a  deck  swab,  a  blacking- 
brush  and  a  boot-jack;  a  rubber  boot, 
several  old  shoes,  an  old  pair  of  trou- 
sers, a  straw  hat,  and  a  part  of  an  oil 
skin  sou'wester;  a  long-  fishing  line, 
with  sinkers  and  hooks  attached,  wound 
on  a  board;  old  bottles,  tin  cans,  oyster 
shells,  and  large  periwinkle  shells,  one 
rag-  doll,  shells  and  bright  colored 
stones,  a  small  fruit  basket,  part  of  an 
eel  pot,  a  small  wornout  door  mat; 
wing's  of  ducks  and  gulls,  sometimse 
with  parts  of  the  skeleton  attached, 
and  one  fresh  crow's  wing.  A  strange 
feature   was  the   frequent   presence  of 


bleached  hours  from  the  pasture,  as  the 
ribs  and  long  l>c mes  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  especially  sheep  skulls.  Nearly  all 
the  old  nests  had  masses  of  dried  cow 
dung,  and  large  pieces  of  sod,  with  the 
grass  still  growing. " 

A  cautionary  paragraph  is  in  order 
respecting  this  catalogue.  The 
branches  of  the  trees  "ten  or  twelve 
feet  long"  must  have  been  those  of  the 
tree  in  which  a  nest  was  built  and  not 
carried  there.  The  "eggs"  enumerated 
as  those  of  "sharks  and  dogfish"  were 
-the  ovicapsules  of  rays,  no  oviparous 
scylliorhinoid  shark  or  dogfish  occurr- 
ing along  tin-  Massachusetts  coast. 

John  Wolley.  who  had  examined  a 
number  of  nests,  thought  that  "there 
is  something,  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  nest,  which  reminds  one  of 
nests  of  the  wood-ants;  it  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  cut  off  at  the  top; 
the  sticks  project  very  slightly  beyond 
the  sides,  and  are  built  up  with  turf 
and  other  compact  materials:  the  sum- 
mit is  of  moss,  very  flat  and  even;  and 
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the  cavity  occupies  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  it."  Wolley  added  that  he  knew  "no  other 
nest  at  all  like  it.'"  He  evidently  had  no  idea  of 
the  great  variety  which  might  be  found  iti 
Ospreys'  nests.  He  made,  however,  very  volu- 
minous notes  on  the  nests  and  eggs  of  European 
birds  he  had  observed  which  are  recorded  in  the 
"Ootheca  Wolleyana,"  "Edited  from  the  origi- 
nal notes  by  Alfred  Newton,"  and  published  in 
18b4  (p.  58-72). 

EGGS. 

The  eggs  are  diversiform  as  well  as  diversi- 
color.  They  are  slightly  larger  than  an  ordinary 
hen's  egg.  The  average  measurement  of  sixty- 
nine  specimens  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 
was   estimated   by  Bendire  at  62  millimetres  for 


Great  variation  is  manifest  in  the  coloration. 
"The  ground  color  is  usually  a  creamy  white, 
and  this  is  sometimes  so  evenly  and  regularly 
overlaid  with  pigment  as  to  give  it  a  buffy  or 
vinaceous  appearance."  Most  eggs  are  super- 
ficially of  the  "huffy"  color  beset  with  spots  or 
blotches  running  more  or  less  into  each  other, 
and  aggregated  or  blended  about  the  big  end 
and,  exceptionally,  at  the  little  end.  The  varia- 
tion is  towards  an  almost  spotless  dusky  white 
or  a  reddish  brown  with  the  markings  obsolete. 

One  of  the  111  eggs  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum  has  markings  reminding  one  of  fly 
specks.  "The  beautiful  vinaceous  red  tints 
found  in  some  of  the  egg's  of  this  species  when 
fresh  [are  said  to]  become  darker  with  age." 

The  most  common  number  of  eggs  in  a  set  is 
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length  and  46  for  width:  the  largest  egg  mea- 
sured 68. S  by  49. .S  millimetres  and  was  obtained 
at  Cape  St.  Lucas;  the  smallest  was  59.S  by  42 
millimetres  and  was  found  in  Cape  May  County, 
N.  J. 

They,  as  Bendire  has  remaike  1,  "vary  greatly 
in  shape,  ranging  from  an  ovate  to  either  a 
short  rounded,  elliptical,  or  elongate  ovate." 
The  regular  ovate  is  the  normal  type,  and  the 
deviations  are  comparatively  rare. 


three,  but  sometimes  there  are  as  few  as  two, 
and  on  the  other  hand  as  many  as  four.  Dresser 
record.-,  that  "out  of  about  80  eggs,"  all  were  "in 
clutches  of  three,  except  three  clutches,  which 
consist  of  four  eggs  each."  In  one  nest  on 
Plum  Island,  Mr.  Allen  found  Ave,  and  the  en- 
tirely exceptional  occurrence  of  seven  young 
in  one  nest  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Howe,  Jr. 

(To  be  Continued.} 
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Comments. 

NAMES   OF    MAGAZINES. 

Iii  the  last  number  of  the  OSPREY,  we  made 
comments  on  the  "titles  of  magazines  and  col- 
lections" apropos  of  Professor  Greene's  article 
on  "Some  Literary  Aspects  of  American  Bota- 
ny." We  reproduced  some  of  the  titles  animad- 
verted on  by  Professor  Greene,  such  as  "Contri- 
butions to  the  histogenesis  of  the  Caryophyl- 
lales." 

Respecting  these  Professor  Greene  has  well 
remarked:  "By  what  is  assumed  in  such  titles 
every  one  of  them  is  supremely  ridiculous. 
Since  contributions  means  adding  to,  and  histo- 
genesis is  the  name  of  a  certain  vital  process 
which,  like  all  other  vital  processes,  man  is  and 
will  forever  be  powerless  to  set  in  motion,  it  is  no 
more  possible  for  a  man  to  make  contributions 
to  histogenesis  than  for  him  to  contribute  a 
planet  to  the  solar  system.  And  so  this  author 
of  contributions  to  the  histogenesis  of  the  Car- 
yophyllales  is  assuming,  though  unwittingly,  a 
power  that  has  hitherto  been  conceded  to  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  Life." 


Again,  "to  assume  the  ability  of  contributing 
to  the  myxogasters,  whether  of  Maine  or  any 
other  portion  of  our  planet,  is  to  assume  super- 
natural powers.  Only  the  Creator  can  contri- 
bute to  the  world's  aggregate  of  either  Myxo- 
gasters or  Gasteromvcetes  or  Euphorbiacese". 

These  are  indeed  funny  titles! 

But  we  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Greene 
on  one  point,  that  is,  as  to  the  word  Contribu- 
tions.  Our  learned  critic  thinks  that  the  use  of 
that  term  involves  somewhat  of  arrogance.  He 
remarks:  "The  most  pretentious  series  of  scien- 
tific papers  that  was  somewhat  early  undertaken 
in  this  country  is  that  entitled  'Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge.'  The  name  'Con- 
tributions' is  one  which  is  rather  too  high- 
sounding  to  be  chosen  by  any  scientist  of  over- 
much reserve  and  diffidence.  But  the  term  was 
early  intoduced  into  our  botanical  literature  as 
a  heading  by  the  eminent  author  of  'Contribu- 
tions to  Botany.'  " 

We  cannot  concur  with  him  in  this.  The 
willow  who  "contributes"  her  mite  to  the  "con- 
tribution box"  of  her  church  certainly  cannot 
be  considered  to  commit  an  arrogant  act.  So 
the  humble  botanist  (or  ornithologist)  who  ven- 
tures to  make  known  some  observation  which, 
he  thinks,  lias  not  been  made  before,  as  a  "con- 
tribution" to  his  science,  should  be  rather  com- 
mended for  the  modesty  of  his  claim  than  for 
arrogance  in  assuming  a  title.  But  let  this 
pass.  In  almost  all  other  respects  we  are  at 
one  with  Professor  Greene. 

( )ne  of  the  main  objections  urged  by  Professor 
Greene  against  such  titles  as  have  been  pub- 
lished and  their  like  is  their  inordinate  length 
and  the  difficulty  of  condensing  or  abbreviating 
them  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  readily  intel- 
ligible. 

He  thinks  that  a  short  title  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred from  such  a  point  of  view.  The  botanists 
have  now  or  have  had  many  periodicals  thus 
designated,  many  named  after  botanists  who 
have  become  distinguished  in  their  line  or  at 
least  endeared  themselves  to  those  who  have 
given  such  names.  Among  them  are  the  journals 
named  LinnaeaandLindenia,  Grevillia,  Pittonia. 

From  the  names  of  these  and  other  journals, 
it  would  appear  that  euphony  rather  than  the 
celebrity  of  a  name  has  been  considered  in  the 
selection  of  a  title.  With  the  exception  of  Lin- 
naeus, none  of  the  botanists  thus  commem- 
orated acquired  a  fame  equal  to  a  number  that 
have  not  been  so  distinguished. 

The  principle  of  the  system  of  nomenclature 
involved    in    this    practice    is    not    bad.     If    the 
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name  of  a  great  botanist  is  selected  with  ref- 
erence to  that  department  in  which  he  excelled. 
and  was  generally  acknowledged  to  excel,  the 
scope  of  a  periodical  named  after  him  may  be 
inferred  or  at  least  guessed  at  from  the  title. 
It  is  a  pity  that  ornithologists  have  not  adopted 
such  a  system,  if  a  short  title  must  be  regarded 
as  essential,  rather  than  that  to  which  the}' 
have  so  frequently  resorted. 

A  peculiar  style  for  uninomial  ornithological 
journals  was  early  inaugurated.  The  name  of 
a  bird — Rhea — was  selected  as  far  back  as  ls4o. 
for  a  periodical  devoted  to  ornithology;  this, 
however,  had  little  influence.  But  in  1863  a 
quarterly  periodical  was  commenced  by  several 
eminent  British  ornithologists  and  the  name 
selected  was  The  Ibis — still  surviving,  and 
long  may  it  flourish!  There  was  some  reason 
for  taking  the  name  of  a  bird  formerly  and  for 
a  long  time  regarded  as  sacred  and  around 
which  a  copious  literature  had  grown  up.  But 
the  principle  was  liable  to  abuse,  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  flagrantly  abused.  Many  are  the 
journals  that  have  been  named  after  birds  since 
then,  but  not  witli  the  taste  or  propriety  mani- 
fest  in   the   case    of    the    Ibis.     We    need    not 


mention  any  of  them  except  our  own  magazine, 
The  OSPREY.  What  is  there  in  the  Osprey  that 
its  name  should  be  tacked  on  to  a  magazine? 
Nothing  whatever!  There  is  no  aptness  and 
nothing  suggestive.  The  system  is  a  bad  one 
calculated  to  bring'  ridicule  on  the  science  and 
should  no  longer  be  continued. 

There  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  a  short 
title  for  purposes  of  citation  and  if  one  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  latinized  name  of  a 
master  of  the  science  assuredly  is  more  sugges- 
tive  and   more   appropriate  than  that  of  a  bird. 

An  ornithological  periodical  was  named  after 
the  manner  in  vogue  among  the  botanists  as 
early  as  1849;  it  was  called  after  the  em- 
inent ornithologist.  J.  F.  Naumann,  Naumannia. 
This  procedure  was  eminently  proper  and  the 
example  might  be  followed  with  advantage. 
Why  should  not  such  titles  as  The  Wilsonia,  The 
Audubonia,  Tin-  Bairdia,  or  some  other  on  the 
same  model  be  used  for  a  magazine  devoted  to 
American  Ornithology?  If  a  wider  field  is  to  be 
covered,  such  names  as  The  Sclateria,  The  New- 
tonia,  The  Sharpia,  and  The  Cabanisia  suggest 
themselves.  At  any  rate,  we  hope  the  senseless 
naming  after  birds   may  be  abandoned. 


Notes. 


Mimicry  AMONG  Birds  will  be  a  subject  for 
investigation  of  a  zoological  expedition  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  that  by  the. time  this  number 
of  the  OSPREY  is  out  will  have  arrived  there. 
Tlie  scientific  members  of  this  party  will  be  Mr. 
N.  Annandale  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson,  the 
former  was  one  of  the  Skeat  expedition  to  the 
Siamese  Malay  States  in  1899,  and  the  latter  is 
an  honorary  research  assistant  in  the  Zoological 
Department  of  the  University  College  of  Liver- 
pool. "They  intend  to  settle  for  a  year  in  the 
native  State  of  Jalor,  near  the  east  coast  of 
Lower  Siam,  and  to  explore  the  neighborhood  of 
Patani  and  Biseret.  Collections  will  be  made  in 
all  branches  of  natural  history,  while  one  of  the 
special  objects  of  the  expedition  is  the  study  of 
the  pre-Malayan  tribes  of  Negrito  stock  who  in- 
habited the  center  of  the  peninsula.  A  thorough 
investigation  will  also  be  made  of  the  fauna — 
both  living  and  extinct — of  certain  very  large 
limestone  caves  which  are  found  in  the  district, 
and  are  said  to  extend  for  great  distances  un- 
derground. The  birds  of  the  district  will  also  be 
studied,  and  observations  made  on  mimicry  and 
allied  phenomena.  The  ethnographical  work 
ought  to  be  interesting,  since  Jalor  is  on  the 
borderland  in  which  the  Siamese  and  Malay 
race  meet." 

A  Collection  of  the  Birds  oe  Ohio  has 
been  g-iveu  by  Mr.  W.  L.  HaA'den  of  Columbus 
to  the  Ohio  State  University.  It  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
Entomology.     According   to  a  note  in  Science, 


"it  includes  representatives  of  a  large  number  of 
native  birds  and  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact 
that  the  different  species  are  shown  with  their 
natural  surroundings,  nests,  eggs  and  often 
young,  as  well  as  old.  birds  of  both  sexes. 
Some  particularly  striking  effects  are  produced 
with  the  nests  of  owls  and  woodpeckers  included 
in  sections  of  the  trees  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed. The  collection  is  arranged  in  forty- 
two  handsome  cases,  finished  in  oak,  and  is 
stated  to  have  cost  over  one  thousand  dollars  in 
its  preparation,  not  counting  the  time,  ingenuity 
and  skill  which  Mr.  Havdeu  has  lavished  upon 
it." 

Birds  at  a  Church  Service.  Trinity  Meth- 
odist Church,  one  of  the  leading  churches  of  this 
city,  used  as  Easter  choristers  on  Sunday  sixty 
Canaries  and  fifty  Mocking  Birds.  The  idea 
originated  with  Miss  Rose  White  Steighagen, 
the  organist.  She  sugg-ested  to  the  pastor  that 
it  would  be  a  novelty  if  the  birds  could  be  made 
to  render  the  music.  He  agreed  with  her  and 
they  set  to  work  on  last  Thursday  to  secure  the 
birds.  They  visited  the  various  members  of  the 
congregation  and  the  bird  storesof  the  city,  and 
asked  for  all  the  birds  they  had — Canaries  or 
Mocking  Birds -they  did  not  care  which,  they 
said. 

Many  of  the  parishioners  were  curious  to 
know  what  they  wanted  with  the  songsters,  but 
no  amount  of  questions  was  sufficient  to  draw 
the  secret  either  from  the  organist  or  the 
preacher.     When    the    congregation     filed    into 
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church  and  perceived  cages  depending'  from  the 
roof  they  were  surprised.  The  birds  themselves 
appeared  to  be  frightened  until  the  organ 
sounded.  Then  they  appeared  to  take  confi- 
dence,  and  before  the  first  few  notes  of  the 
prelude  had  been  rendered  one  of  the  Canaries 
burst  into  song.  Another  took  it  up  almost  in- 
stantly, and  then  another  and  another,  until  all 
the  birds  were  singing. 

After  that,  during  t lie  entire  service,  sermon 
and  all.  the  birds  kept  the  chinch  tilled  with 
their  music  the  Mocking  Birds,  with  their 
stronger  voices,  doing  particularly  well.  Mem- 
bers of  the  church  are  now  discussing  the  advi- 
sability of  continuing  the  birds  as  a  regular 
feature.— Atlanta  Paper. 

The  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America 
by  Mr.  Ridgway  is  now  being  rapidly  set  up  by 
the  printers  of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  the  first  part  will  be  ready  for  publication 
early  in  the  .summer.  The  full  title  will  be  as 
follows: 

TheBirds  of  North  and  Middle  America:  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  higher  groups, 
genera,  species,  and  subspecies  of  birds  know  n 
to  occur  in  North  America,  from  the  |  Arctic 
Lands  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  West 
Indies  and  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
and  the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  By  Robert 
Ridgwav.     Curator.  Division  of    Birds.  Part 

I.  |  Fringillidae.  |  Washington:  I  G.  P.  O.     1901. 

The  proposed  scope  of  the  work  is  given  in 
a  long  preface  from  which  we  extract  enough  to 
satisfy  in  part  the  curiosity  of  the  readers  of  the 

OSPKKY. 

"Although  preparations  for  the  present  work 
have  been  more  or  less  actively  conducted  for 
some  twenty  years  past,  as  time  and  opportunity 
permitted,  the  actual  work  of  putting  together 
tlie  vast  amount  of  material  accumulated  during 
that  period  was  not  begun  until  September.  1894, 
when  the  author  was  directed  by  Dr.  (i.  Brown 
Goode,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum. 
to  consider  of  paramount  importance  among  his 
official  duties  the  task  of  "making  available, 
through  publication,  the  results  of  the  ornitho- 
logical work  of  the  Government,  as  represented 
in  the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion." The  labor  of  collating  references  per- 
taining to  more  than  3,000  species  of  birds,  veri- 
fying citations  of  original  descriptions,  measur- 
ing many  thousands  of  specimens,  and  other 
time-consuming  details  connected  with  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a  work  has  necessarily  delayed 
tie  beginning-  of  its  publication;  but  most  of 
tiis  drudgery  having  been  disposed  of.  it  is 
hoped  that  future  progress  may  be  more  rapid. 

"In  the  following  pages  the  attempt  is  made 
to  describe  every  species  and  subspecies,  or  defi- 
nable form,  of  bird  found  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  from  the  arctic  districts  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  together 
with  those  of  the  West  Indies  and  other  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  (except  Trinidad  and 
Tobago),  and  the  Galapagos  Archipelago;  intro- 
duced, and  naturalized  species  being  included 
as  well  as  accidental  or  casual  visitors. 


"The  classification  presented  is  essentially 
that  of  the  most  recent  and  advanced  author- 
ities, with  such  minor  modifications  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  author  seems  desirable. 
The  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  internal  structure  of  many  groups  of  birds, 
however,  makes  an  entirely  satisfactory  classi- 
fication impossible  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
here  adopted  must  therefore  he  considered  as 
provisional  only.  An  entirely  sound  classifica- 
tion of  the  birds  is  a  matter  of  the  future,  re- 
quiring vastly  extended  investigations  in  the 
field  of  avian  anatomy  and  the  expenditure  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  labor  in  elabo- 
rating the  results. 

"Some  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  the 
proper  terminology  of  the  higher  groups,  no 
fixed  rule  having-  been  followed  in  this  respect, 
and  the  law  of  priority,  so  rigidly  applied  to 
genera  and  species,  quite  generally  ignored. 
The  synonymy  of  those  higher  groups,  as  given, 
is  by  no  means  complete,  however,  but  little 
time  being  available  for  its  compilation. 

"The  matter  of  determining-  the  limits  of 
families  and  genera  among  birds  is  one  of  great 
difficulty,  especially  among  the  Passeres:  partly 
because  such  groups  a  re  often  not  clearly  defined, 
but  also  because  the  material  necessary  for  de- 
termining such  questions  is  not  always  avail- 
able. The  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
"family"  or  a  "genus"  being  involved,  and, 
moreover,  one  concerning  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  systematists,  the 
author's  views  may  be  stated,  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  principles  which  have  been  his  guide 
in  the  present  work. 

"Accepting-  evolution  as  an  established  fact — 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  subject  seriously  can  by 
any  possibility  believe  otherwise  there  are  no 
"hard  and  fast  lines."  no  yaps,  or  "missing 
links"  in  the  chain  of  existing  animal  forms 
except  as  they  are  caused  by  the  extinction  of 
certain  intermediate  types;  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  such  group  as  a  family  or  genus  (nor  any 
other  for  that  matter)  unless  it  is  cut  off  from 
"tlier  groups  by  the  existence  of  such  a  gap; 
because  unless  thus  isolated  it  can  not  be  defined, 
and  therefore  has  no  existence  in  fact.  These 
gaps  being  very  unequally  distributed,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  groups  thus  formed  are 
very  unequal  in  value:  sometimes  alternate 
links  in  the  chain  may  be  missing;  again, 
several  in  continuous  sequence  are  gone,  while 
occasionally  a  series  of  several  or  even  numer- 
ous links  may  be  intact.  It  thus  happens  that 
family  or  generic  groups  seem  very  natural  or 
homogeneous,  because  the  range  of  generic  or 
specific  variation  is  not  great  and  there  is  no 
near  approach  to  the  characters  of  another  co- 
ordinate group,  while  others  seem  very  artificial 
or  heterogenous  because  among  the  many 
generic  or  specific  forms  none  seem  to  have 
dropped  out.  and  therefore,  however  great  the 
range  of  variation  in  structural  details,  no  divi- 
sion into  trenchant  groups  is  practicable — not 
because  extreme  division  would  result,  but  sim- 
ply because  there  can  be  no  proper  definition  of 
groups  which  do  not  exist.  In  short,  no  group, 
whether  of  generic,  family,  or  higher  rank,  can 
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be  valid  unless  it  can  be  defined  by  characters 
which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other. 

"In  groups  of  wide  geographic  range  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  have  all  its  components 
in  hand  in  order  to  determine  its  limits  and  the 
number  and  boundaries  of  its  subdivisions,  for 
what  seem  distinct  families  of  genera  within  the 
limits  of  a  fauna  may.  when  all  the  forms  of  an 
entire  continent  or  zoogeographic  "region"  or 
the  world  at  large,  are  examined,  be  found  t<>  be 
connected  by  intermediate  "extralimital"  form.-. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  test  proves  exactly 
the  reverse  to  be  true.  Therefore,  in  the  present 
work  the  families  and  genera  recognized  have 
not  been  based  on  the  species  belonging  to 
North  and  Middle  America  alone,  but  on  all 
others  that  were  available,  so  far  as  time  per- 
mitted." 

A  Collection  of  the  Birds  of  Michigan 

in  the  University  of  Michigan  lias  been  re- 
arranged. "The  birds  that  are  natives  of 
Michigan  are  in  three  cases  on  the  east  side  of 
the  bird  room.  These  in  the  case  farthest 
north  are  birds  to  be  found  north  of  Ann  Arbor, 
those  in  the  middle  case  birds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  those  in  the  third  case  birds  living  to 
the  south  of  Ann  Arbor. 

"The  west  side  of  the  bird  room  is  occupied 
with  cases  containing  specimens  from  many 
different  parts  of  the  world.  These  are  scienti- 
fically arranged.  Besides  the  specimens  in  the 
cases,  thirty-six  bird  groups  have  been  ar- 
ranged. These  are  mounted  in  their  natural 
surroundings,  often  with  nest-.,  eggs  and  young. 
Each  group  is  a  picture  of  bird  life.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mounted  specimens  in  the  bird  room 
of  the  museum,  the  University  possesses  nearly 
four  thousand  skins  for  use  in  scientific  study 
in  the  class  room." 

A  Columbarium  at  Wood's  Holl- — It  seems 
that  investigations  at  the  "Marine  Biological 
Laboratory.  Wood's  Holl,"  are  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  Tlieeminent 
director.  Prof.  O.  C.  Whitman,  has  just  pub- 
lished, in  Science  for  April  5,  a  report  mi  "Nat- 
ural History  Work"  at  the  station  and  gives 
some  unexpected  news  especially  interesting  to 
ornithologists  which  we  reproduce.  Inasmuch 
as  the  remarks  -  that  the  "pigeon  group"  has 
between  four  and  five  hundred  wild  species" — 
has  been  interpreted  by  more  than  one  to  be 
descriptive  of  the  Wood's  Holl  columbarium,  it 
is  not  superfluous  to  explain  that  it  is  evidently 
only  a  general  statement  respecting  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  order,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  columbarium;  we  may  add  that  in  1893 
Salvadori  recognized  "458  [species]  besides  27 
of  a  more  doubtful  character",  and  of  these  42 
species  were  not  represented  by  skins  even  in 
the  surprisingly  rich  collection  of  the  British 
Museum.      EDITORS. 

"Animal  behavior  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  number  of  investigators,  led  by  Loeb, 
Wheeler,  Thorndike  and  others.  The  demand 
for  instruction  followed  the  development  of 
various  lines  of  research,  and  the  courses  in 
general  physiology  and  animal  psychology  were, 


sotospeak,  spontaneous  inevitables.  The  course 
in  nature  study,  introduced  for  the  first  time  last 
summer,  furnished  a  typical  illustration  of  the 
convergence  of  interests  now  cooperating  at  the 
Laboratory.  Although  the  class  only  num- 
bered fifteen  members,  over  thirty  investigators 
contributed  to  the  instruction  given,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  field 
studies  were  of  the  nature  of  research.  Indeed, 
problems  and  demonstrations  drawn  from  origi- 
nal work  actually  in  progress,  and  presented  by 
the  investigators  themselves,  characterized  the 
course  throughout. 

"In  the  further  development  of  this  course  in 
natural  history,  we  are  looking  forward  to 
hoped-for  facilities  far  beyond  our  present  re- 
alizations The  creation  of  a  Natural  History 
Farm  at  Wood's  Holl  may  be  somewhat  remote 
still,  nevertheless  the  project  is  entertained, 
and  a  small  step  has  already  been  taken  in  an- 
ticipation. The  columbarium  now  under  culti- 
vation is,  I  venture  to  hope,  the  first  instalment 
of  such  a  farm.  This  collection  of  pigeons,  al- 
ready the  largest  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and 
rapidly  increasing  by  accessions  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  was  undertaken  with  several  ends 
in  view.  The  pigeon  group,  containing  between 
four  and  fixe  hundred  wild  species,  and  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  domestic  species  or 
varieties,  offers  one  of  the  most  favorable  fields 
for  the  comparative  study  of  variation  and  for 
experimentation  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  heredity  and  evolution.  While  the  principal 
aim  in  making  the  collection  was  the  investiga- 
tion of  problems,  the  farm  project  has  been  kept 
steadily  in  view.  The  columbarium  would  form 
one  section  of  the  farm,  and  exemplify  its  uses 
and  unique  advantages  for  every  side  of  natural 
history". 

A  Live  Dominica  Parrot  has  been  secured 
by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for  the 
menagerie,  and  has  been  entered  as  the  "August 
Amazon  (Chrysolis  augusta)."  It  is  a  fine  bird 
and  the  species  is  destined  apparently  to  become 
extinct  in  the  not  distant  future.  The  society 
had  an  example  once  before,  in  1865. 


The      Death      of      Audubon      Wheelock 

RlDGWAY,  sou  of  Robert  Ridgwav.  occurred  in 
Chicago,  February  22.  1901,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  he  having  been  born  May  15,  1*77.  in 
Washington.  I>.  C.  He  had  recently  become  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  study  of  ornithology, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  birds  of  the 
eastern  states  and  Florida,  having  collected 
many  specimens  in  the  latter  state  during  a 
winter's  visit.  In  November  last  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Ornitho- 
logy at  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  dutieswith  great  enthusiasm.  In 
February  he  contracted  a  bad  cold  which  devel- 
oped into  pneumonia,  from  which  he  died  on 
tlie  22nd. 

C.  W.  R 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  (  )F  THE  BERMUDAS  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TWO  NEW 
SUBSPECIES   AND  SEVERAL  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FAUNA. 

By   A.   Hi  \  1 1   Verrii.i,. 


Situated  as  the  Bermudas  are.  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  either  America  or  Europe,  and 

well  to  the  eastward  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising'  that  comparatively  few  of 
our  migratory  birds  visit  the  little  mid-ocean 
land.  In  fact,  the  number  of  species  recorded 
(about  200)  is   rather  remarkable,  and  especially 


BERMO 


m.ri.i;ii,'i 


noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  several  of  them,  as 
for  instance  Sabine's  Gull,  should  have  reached 
a  small  island  far  south  of  their  continental 
range.  Of  course  many  of  the  species  which 
have  been  observed  but  once  were  doubtless 
driven  thither  by  storms  and  gales,  while  in 
other  cases  the  identification  is  doubtful  and 
leaves    much    to    be    desired.     Another    strange 


fact  in  regard  to  the  Iiermudiau  avifauna  is  the 
apparent  absence  of  any  species  peculiar  to  the 
island  and.  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Bermudas 
can  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  trop- 
ical or  neotropical  islands  of  like  size  and  lying' 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  mainland  which 
do  not  possess  distinct  and  indigenous  species. 
To  he  sure,  the  supposedly  extinct  "Cahow" 
was  very  probably  an  unknown  species,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  most 
sea-birds,  it  wandered  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  very  probably  bred  in 
small  isolated  colonies  elsewhere.*  So  also,  Mr. 
Saville  G.  Reid  speaks  of  seeing  on  several 
occasions  a  'small  mouse-colored  bird"  in  the 
marshes.  No  specimen  was  obtained,  however, 
.mil  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
some  common  American  species, — probably  one 
of  the  marsh-wrens. 

The  most  striking-  bird  of  the  Bermudas  is  the 
Yellow-billed  Tropic  bird.  {Phaeton  americanus); 
or  "Long"  Tail"  of  the  natives.  These  beautiful 
creatures  arrive  about  March  25th  and  within  a 
few  days  become  exceedingly  abundant.  As 
many  as  300  can  frequently  be  seen  at  onetime, 
living  about  the  cliffs  or  skimming  the  surface  of 
tin  wonderfully  colored  water,  the  reflection  from 
which  causes  their  breasts  to  appear  the  most 
lovely  and  delicate  sea-green.  They  are  very 
tame  and  unsuspicious,  flying  close  to  moving 
boats  and  breeding  everywhere,  often  within  a 
few  yards  of  houses  or  settlements.  Their 
power  of  flight  is  remarkable,  especially  as  they 
do  not  sail,  but  flap  their  wings  rapidly  and  ap- 
parently with  considerable  effort.  They  are 
often  observed  more  than  1(10  miles  out  at  sea, 
and  even  mate  while  on  the  wing.  The  value 
of  properly  enforced  bird  protection  is  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  this 
bird.  A  few  years  ago  the  Tropic-birds  were 
threatened  with  extinction  from  the  Bermudas, 
whereas,  since   the   passing   of  strict  laws,  pro- 


*The  Callow,  abundant  when  the  islands  were  Hist  settled.  1012-1620  was  certainly  not  a  shearwater.— A.  E.  V. 
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hibiting  killing  of  birds  or  taking  the  eggs, 
they  have  rapidly  increased  until  at  present  the 
number  breeding  yearly  on  the  islands  is  calcu- 
lated at  fully  5,000. 

The  number  of  resident  land  birds  is  small 
and  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  insects.  Aside  from  the  English 
Sparrow  the  only  residents  are  the  European 
Tree-sparrow.  European  Goldfinch,  American 
Goldfinch,  Wheatear,  Mocking  Bird,  Bahama 
Ground  Dove.  Cardinal.  Crow.  Bluebird.  White- 
eyed  Vireo,  Bob-white  and  Catbird.  ( )f  these  the 
first  five  species  have  been  introduced  quite  re- 
cently and  are  restricted  to  comparatively  small 
portions  of  the  islands.  The  Cardinal.  Bluebird, 
Vireo,  Catbird,  and  Ground  Dove  are  abundant 
everywhere,  and  the  Quail,  owing  to  strict  pro- 
tection, is  common  and  tame  in  all  suitable  local- 
ities, often  coining  into  the  chicken  yards  and 
feeding  with  the  fowls. 

The  Cardinal,  has,  by  former  observers 
always  been  considered  as  identical  with  the 
common  American  form,  (C.  cardinalis).  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  for  some  reason 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  the  bird 
was  introduced  from  Virginia.  The  oldest  ac- 
counts of  the  islands,  however,  mention  the 
"Redbirds"  as  common,  and  as  long  ago  as  lx-lx, 
Mr.  Hurdis  lamented  the  fact  that  the  bird 
would  soon  become  scarce  if  the  large  export 
trade  in  them  was  continued,  and  stated  that  he 
had  seen  as  many  as  500  about  to  be  shipped  to 
England  as  cag'e  birds.  In  a  series  collected 
during  March  and  April  there  seems  to  be  a 
marked  and  constant  difference  between  the 
liermudian  and  common  American  forms,  and 
I  think  it  well  worthy  Of  being  considered  a 
distinct  subspecies. 

Cardinalis  cardinalis  somersii:  Somer*s  Island 
Cardinal. 

Ad.  ;.  Lower  parts  brilliant  orange-vermil- 
lion,  brighter  and  more  orange  than  the  C.  car- 
dinalis. Upper  parts  also  brighter  and  clearer 
deeper  lake-red.  the  tips  of  feathers  showing 
scarcely  any  traces  of  grayish.  Wings  and  tail 
much  as  in  cardinalis.  Cheeks  and  crest-bright 
vermillion.  sharply  defined  and  not  merging 
into  darker  red  of  neck.  Bill  deep  scarlet,  legs 
and  feet  umber-brown.  Ad.  9  ,  lighter  than  true 
cardinalis  especially  on  lower  parts.  Breast 
deep,  buffy-yellow,  belly  almost  pure  white. 
Upper  parts  clear  ashy-gray,  with  scarcely  any 
trace  of  olive  or  brownish.  Crest  and  ear-coverts 
strongly  tinged  with  red,  the  longer  feathers 
almost  as  bright  as  in  the  male.  Capistrum 
deep  blackish-gray.  Wings  and  tail  much  as  in 
male.  Bill  deep  scarlet,  legs  and  feet  umber- 
brown.  Length,  8.75.  Wing,  3.75.  Tail.  4.25. 
Culmen,  0.80. 

Nest,  as  usual,  but  generally  placed  from  5  to 
20  feet  above  ground.  Eggs  3  to  5:  1.02x0.75 
greenish-gray,  thickly  spotted  and  blotched  with 
pale  umber,  ochre,  blackish,  and  lilac. 

The  Bluebird  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cardinal 
has  until  the  present  time,  been  placed  with  true 
sialis,  but  even  before  obtaining  any  specimens. 
I  noticed  that  the  Bermuda  birds  appeared  larger 
and  brighter,  and  upon  comparing  my  speci- 
mens with  a  large  series  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Louis  B.  Bishop  of  this  city.  I  find  my  original 


impression  borne  out.  As  these  birds  are  res- 
idents and  have  always  been  found  in  the 
islands.  I  see  no  reason  why  tiny  should  not  be 
separated  as  a  local  race. 

Sialia  sialis  bermndensis:   Bermuda  Bluebird. 

Head,  back,  and  upper  parts  much  brighter 
than  in  .V.  sialis  the  blue  being  of  a  peculiar, 
brilliant,  purplish  azure,  slightly  brighter  on 
rump.  Tail  and  wings  not  appreciably  different 
in  color  from  the  back.  Breast,  sides,  and  Hanks 
deep  purplish-cinnamon,  much  darker  and  richer 
than  even  Florida  specimens.  Chin,  cheeks, 
and  ear-coverts  grayish-blue,  sharply  contrasted 
with  rich  blue  of  head  and  neck.  Ad.  .  duller 
and  more  brownish,  (particularly  on  head),  with 
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brighter  back  and  rump  than  true  sialis.  Throat 
and  chin  washed  with  pale  huffy-cinnamon. 
Chest  duller  and  paler  than  male,  but  much 
richer  than  either  Florida  or  New  England 
specimens  of  sialis.  the  color  extending  along 
sides  and  broadly  on  flanks.  Orbital  ring  very 
distinct.  No  distinct  malar  stripe.  Edge  of 
wing,  at  carpal  joint,  distinctly  pure  white. 
Length  6.75  to  7.50.  Wing  5  to  4.25.  Tail  2.75 
to  3.25.  Nest  usually,  though  not  always,  built 
in  holes  or  crevices  of  rocks  and  cliffs.  Eggs 
generally  pure  white,  rarely  tinged  with  pale 
greenish-blue. 

The  following  -  pe  ;ies,  observed  during  March. 
April,  and  May.  1V01,  have  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, been  recorded  from  Bermuda. 

Phaeton  aethereus:   Red-billed  Tropic-bird. 

Two   or  three   individuals  of  this  fine  species 
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were  repeatedly  observed  on  Harrington  Sound, 
notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Trunk  Island.  Al- 
though seen  within  a  few  yard.-,  of  the  boat,  no 
specimens  were  obtained,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  does  not  permit  shooting  these  birds, 
even  for  scientific  purposes.  The  "zigzag" 
markings  on  back  were  readily  distinguish- 
able, however,  and  there  is  ih>  doubt  as  to  their 
identity. 

Larus  glaucus:  Glaucous  Gull. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Bermuda,  early  in 
March,  a  large  flock  of  Gulls  rested  nightly  on 
the  small,  rocky  islets  in  Harrington  Sound. 
This  flock  numbered  some  30  or  40  individuals 
in  various  stages  of  plumage.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly wild  and  could  not  be  obtained,  but 
we  repeatedly  examined  them  through  a  power- 
ful glass  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  200 
yards.  They  disappeared,  a  few  at  a  time,  the 
last  departing  on  April  28th. 


BERMUDA    GROUND    DOVE. 


carolinus 


Red-bellied      Wood- 


Melanerpes 

pecker. 

April  8th.  One  adult  male  was  seen  boring 
diligently  in  a  Pride-of-India  tree  near  the  cause- 
way, within  a  few  feel  of  the  road. 

Columbigallina  passerina  bahamensis:  Ba- 
hama < iivund  Dove. 

All  the  Ground  Doves  observed  and  all  the 
specimens  obtained,  belonged  to  this  subspecies, 
neither  male  nor  female  .showing  any  trace 
whatever  of  either  red  or  yellow  on  bill. 

Blue  Jay.  Red-shouldered  Hawk.  Thrasher. 
<  Orchard  <  iriole.  Skins  of  the  above  were  found 
among  a  number  of  birds  procured  at  various 
times  by  different  persons  and  presented  to  the 
Public  Library  in  Hamilton.  The  collection 
also  contains  a  nest  of  the  Orchard  Oriole,  ap- 
parently proving  that  this  bird  bred  in  Bermuda 
on  at  least  one  occasion. 


Passer  montanus :  European  Tree  Sparrow. 

Common  in  certain  portions  of  Paget  Parish, 
notably  on  the  high  land  between  St.  Paul's 
Church  and  Gibb's  Hill  Lighthouse. 

Carduelis  carduelis:  European  Goldfinch. 

Abundant  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  island, 
especially  near  Hungry  Bay  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Georges,  where  they  occur  on  both  sides 
and  in  the  interior.  They  are  found  throughout 
the  entire  width  of  the  island,  from  Buildings 
Bay  to  the  Crawl,  but  from  the  latter  place  to 
Smith's  Parish  Church  they  are  rarely  seen  on 
the  northern  side,  while  from  the  last  locality 
to  Elbow  Bay  they  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  narrow  section  along  the  south  shore. 
Not  observed  to  the  westward  of  Elbow  Bay. 
All  the  birds  of  this  species  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  some  cage  birds  which  escaped 
from  a  vessel  wrecked  near  St.  Georges  about 
15  years  ago. 

Spinas  tristis:   American  Goldfinch. 

Introduced  about  4  years  ago  near  Hungry 
Bay,  and  now  not  common  in  various  portions 
of  the  islands. 

Spizella  monticola:   Tree  Sparrow. 

A  small  (lock  of  these  birds  was  seen  on  several 
occasions  near  Hungry  Bay,  during  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

Mimus polyglottos:   Mocking  Bird. 

Introduced  about  8  years  ago  at  Bailey  Bay. 
Seldom  seen,  but  frequently  heard  in  vicinity  of 
Walshingha.m  and  Paynter's  Vale.  Two  indi- 
viduals observed  March  20th  and  .  lpril  bill. 

.Si/la  carolinensis:   White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

One  seen  repeatedly  in  the  cedar  trees  in  the 
front  yard  at  Harrington  House  April  15th  to 
30th. 

/  "//('<'.    sp.  ? 

*  >u  several  occasions  I  observed  a  Vireo  un- 
known to  me  in  Paget  and  Warwick  parishes 
and  at  Hungry  Bay.  Several  of  the  residents 
had  also  noticed  the  birds  and  stated  that  they 
visited  the  island  regularly.  They  were  larger 
and  more  yellowish  than  the  White-eyed  Vireos 
and  slower  and  more  deliberate  in  their  motions. 
The  note.  also,  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
any  Vireo  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Possibly 
it  may  be  one  of  our  common   southern  species. 

Dcndroica  pcnsylvanica:  Chestnut-sided 
Warbler. 

Dendroica  striata:   Black-poll  Warbler. 

Dendroica  blackbumice:  Blackburnian  Warb- 
ler. 

The  three  species  were  identified  among  a 
large  Hock  of  migrants,  seen  in  Victoria  Park, 
Hamilton,  during-  the  middle  of  March,  (12th  to 
15th  i. 

The  Wheatear,  Saxicola  ananthe,  recorded  by 
Saville  G.  Reid,  who  secured  two  specimens,  has 
been  introduced  within  the  last  three  years,  near 
St.  Georges,  and  is  apparently  doing  well.  A 
sin. ill  Hock  was  often  seen  on  the  barren  hill- 
sides of  Coney  Island.  Another  flock  of  about 
the  same  numbered'  individuals  was  observed  on 
the  neighboring  shores  of  St.  Georges  Island. 
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THE  BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER. 
By  William  PALMER,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Owing  to  its  small  size  and  swamp  loving 
habits,  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcher.  Polioptila  ca- 
rulea,  is  a  comparatively  little  known  bird  about 
Washington. 

In  spring  it  is  rarely  seen  about  the  fields  and 
away  from  swamps,  but  in  the  late  summer  they 
may  be  found,  especially  among  low  old  field 
pines,  in  family  flocks,  which  soon  make  their 
way  southwards,  and  are  rarely  seen  after  the 


with  the  birds  of  Washington,  I  had  seen  but  a 
single  nest  and  could  learn  of  only  two  others. 
The  best  collection  of  local  eggs  did  not  contain 
it  and  there  were  no  local  specimens  in  the 
National  Museum  Collection,  so  this  year.  1892, 
I  determined  to  fill  this  gap  in  its  local  history 
and  learn  something  of  its  nesting  habits. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  observa- 
tions are   based   entirely  upon    my  experiences 


BLUE-GRAY    GNATCATCHEKS    AND    THEIR    NEST. 
From  mounted  group  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


first  of  September.  Were  it  not  for  its  peculiar 
call  note  and  song,  it  would  indeed  be  bill 
seldom  found  even  by  the  most  experienced  col- 
lector; its  small  size,  color  and  habitat  all  com- 
bining to  render  it  inconspicuous. 

Its  nests  and  eggs  seem  to  have  been  seldom 
found,  for  during  an  experience  of  twenty  years 


made  on  two  days  of  this  year  anil  upon  the  live 
specimens  referred  to.  and  may  or  may  not  hold 
good  for  other  localities.  I  spent  the  day  of 
May  5th  in  company  with  Mr.  E.  M.  Hasbrouck 
in  the  swamps  about  that  point  on  the  Alex- 
andria and  Mount  Vernon  R.  R.  known  as  the 
Dyke.      During  the  day  we  noticed  nine  pairs  of 
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Blue-gray  Gnat-catchers  and  five  single   birds; 

but  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I  found 
signs  of  a  nest,  this  was  nest  number  one  on 
the  diagram,  and  was  then  hardly  more  than 
begun.  A  few  minutes  later  I  found  nest  num- 
ber two  in  a  dead  tree,  and  about  half  an  hour 
later  Mr.  Hasbrouck  found  number  three  in  a 
cedar.  These  last  nests  were  finished  except 
the  lining  on  which  we  found  the  females  busily 
at  work. 

On  the  evening  of  May  11th.  we  again  visited 
the  locality  expecting  to  get  the  eggs  and  nests 
but  met  with  disappointment,  boys  having 
evidently  found  and  poked  down  nests  one 
and  two,  while  of  number  three  the  male  bird 
had  been  accidentally  killed  on  our  first  trip, 
and  the  female  had  deserted  the  nest. 

tin  May  13th.  I  determined  to  try  again,  and 
this  time  spent  the  day  in  the  woods  immedi- 
ately north  of  Mount  Vernon.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon I  found  nest  number  four,  and  soon  after 
number  five.  Each  of  these  contained  live  eggs, 
several  of  each  set  being  fairly  well  incubated. 

The  interesting  occupation  of  nest  building 
can  be  observed  by  simply  keeping  quiet.  Both 
birds  work  industriously  and  usually  arrive 
together  at  the  site  with  material;  one  will  then 
deposit  its  load  and  shape  it  while  the  other  ^iis 
patiently  by  awaiting  its  turn.  While  the  nest  is 
b.tilding  the  bird  stands  in  the  center  of  the  site 
selected  and  deposits  tile  material  as  far  as  it 
can  reach,  then  moving  its  head  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other  stretching  the  material 
over  a  small  arc  of  a  circle  the  radius  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  somewhat  flexible  length 
of  the  bird  from   its  center  of  gravity  to  its  bill. 

When  the  body  of  the  nest  is  completed  small 
pieces  of  lichens  are  fastened  on  the  outside 
with  spider  webs,  so  that  the  entire  outside  of 
the  nest,  the  rim  and  a  little  of  the  inside  espe- 
cially around  the  rim  are  completely  covered  with 
these  small  pieces  of  lichens  all  with  very  few 
exceptions  being  placed  right  side  out  and 
right  side  up.  While  nest  building  the  birds, 
especially  the  males,  keep  up  an  almost  continual 
twittering  or  chattering,  in  fact  it  would  seem 
that  the  male  would  rather  sing-  than  work  thus 
leaving-  more  than  half  to  he  done  by  the  female: 
but  I  did  see  the  males  do  some  work  though 
only  the  females  were  seen  to  do  the  finishing 
part. 

The  bulk  of  the  nest  is  constructed  of  the  tine 
branches  of  the  flowering'  parts  .  if  grasses  mixed 
with  the  woolly  parts  of  various  plants  and  the 
glumes  of  grasses,  the  whole  held  together  and 
bound  by  the  liberal  use  of  spider  webs.  The 
lining  consists  of  fine  grass  tops,  some  woolly 
fibres  and  a  few  feathers  from  the  birds  them- 
selves. 

The  birds  work  incessantly  until  the  nest  is 
completed:  eight  visits  have  been  counted  in 
fifteen  minutes.  The  lining  is  completed  last 
and  the  nest  is  then  ready  for  the  eggs. 

In  examining  a  series  of  Blue-gray  (in. it- 
catchers  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  almost  no  variation  among  them. 

It  seems  to  be  what  might  well  be  called  a 
finished  species  and  in  its  habits,  song  and 
shape  is  distinct  from  any  other  species  of  our 
avifauna. 


The  nests  are  all  built  on  the  same  plan  and  of 
tin-  same  materials,  and  are  as  near  as  nests  can 
be  exactly  alike:  but  between  certain  extremes 
there  is  quite  a  variation  in  the  size  and  mark- 
ings of  the  eggs  which  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  different  ages  of  the  individuals  laying 
them. 

In  the  selection  of  a  nesting-  site  however, 
do  we  find  that  the  birds  display  a  great  deal 
of  variation,  ingenuity  and  possibly  selective 
ability. 

The  locations  of  the  nests  were  as  follows: 

No.  1.  on  oak  at  edge  of  swamp,  15  feet  from 
the  ground. 

No.  2.  on  top  of  dead  tree  in  wood  near  water, 
18  feet  from  the  ground. 

No.  3.  on  cedar  100  feet  from  water,  10  feet 
from  the  ground. 

No.  4.  on  nearly  dead  oak  in  swam]),  23  feet 
from  the  ground. 

No.  5,  on  oak  over  path  near  water.  15  feet 
from  the  ground. 

It  was  especially  noticed  that  four  of  these 
nests  were  placed  on  more  or  less  horizontal 
branches  in  .such  a  way  that  one  or  more  smaller 
branches  crossed  over  the  center  of  the  nests 
only  a  few  inches  above,  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  nest  bearing  branch.  Nest  number  two. 
placed  in  a  crotch  by  the  side  of  the  trunk,  had 
the  small  branch  passing  through  the  rim  of 
the  nest  and  prolonged  for  some  distance  in  a 
nearly  vertical  line. 
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The  object  of  such  placing  of  the  nests  may 
possibly  be  protective  as  seen  from  above,  these 
nests  being-  invariably  placed  on  the  lowest 
branches  of  the  trees. 

The  branches  over  the  nest  would  possibly 
prevent  a  would-be  marauder  from  seeing  the 
eggs  or  sitting  bird.  It  is  by  looking  down- 
wards that  most  birds  procure  their  food  and 
thus  nests  so  placed  may  be  unseen  by  a  Jay, 
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Crow  or  other  animal  passing  overhead  and  the 
safety  of  the  nest  be  assured.  In  only  one  of 
these  nests  was  there  any  possibility  of  mimicry 
as  seen  from  below  or  sidewise.  number  four 
being  the  only  one  having  lichens  anywhere  on 
the  tree,  except  on  the  nest. 

The  female  sits  on  the  nest  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  branches,  and  thus  probably 
feels  safer  in  having  an  umbrella  over  her  dur- 
ing her  nesting  labors,  and  can  the  more  readily 
slip  out  of  the  nest  when  necessary. 

We  have  in  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcher  a  delicate 
little  bird  small  of  body,  and  with  long  plumage. 
It  builds  a  nest  constructed  as  well  as  possible 
to  retain  the  heat  of  the  sitting  bird,  but  even 
this  is  probably  not  enough  to  ensure  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs,  so  the  species  has  apparently 
adopted  two  other  means  to  assist  in  incubating, 
one  of  which  is  common  to  many  birds. 

If  we  make  a  composite  photograph  of  the 
sites  of  these  five  nests  and  compare  it  with 
the  points  of  the  compass  we  shall  find  that 
what  at  first  sight  looks  like  chance  location 
as  regards  direction  assumes  a  possibly  inten- 
tional selection  on  the  part  of  the  birds  of  a  site 
with  reference  to  the  sun's  rays  during  the  early 
or  greater  part  of  the  day.  These  were  so  placed 
as  to  receive  the  earliest  sunlight;  possibly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  an  opposite  direction 
might  have  been  adopted. 


It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
nests  are  not  so  placed  on  trees  that  they  are 
protected  from  the  sun  by  a  thick  canopy  of 
leaves.  During  the  first  half  of  May  when  these 
birds  are  nesting  there  are  in  such  localities  no 
leaves  to  speak  of,  and  two  of  the  nests,  num- 
bers two  and  four  being  on  dead- trees  could 
have  no  leaves  over  them.  The  lichens  proba- 
bly serve  the  purpose  of  retaining!  at  night  a 
portion  of  the  heat  received  during  the  day  or 
at  least  of  preventing  its  rapid  radiation,  and 
may  also  serve  to  prevent  the  escape  into  space 
of  the  birds,  own  warmth. 

Another  point  in  the  nesting  economy  of  this 
species  is  that  the  female  rarely  leaves  the  nest, 
but  is  fed  by  the  male.  She  invariably  rewards 
him  for  such  service  with  a  simple,  quaint  song 
which  was  the  means  of  my  finding  the  last  two 
nests. 

The  nest  shown  in  the  picture  was  number  4. 
It  is  the  finest  piece  of  bird  architecture  that  I 
have  seen,  and  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  National  Museum.  In  regularity 
and  neatness  of  structure  it  is  perfect  and  can- 
not be  excelled.  It  measures  2-,',.  inches  in 
diameter,  is  2-,^  deep:  the  opening-is  1 '4  inches 
across  while  the  cavity  is  1  '2  inches  deep.  The 
diameter  of  the  cavity  is  much  greater,  possibly 
an  inch,  than  the  opening. 


TENANTS  OF  UNCLE  SAM. 
By  Paul  Bartsch,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No  place  about  Washington  offers  greater 
charms  and  opportunity  to  the  bird-lover  than 
the  government  reserve  known  as  Rock  Creek 
Hark.  Particularly  attractive  at  this  season  is 
the  region  which  conies  more  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Zoological  Park.  Its  easy  access. 
its  splendid  roads  and  paths,  and  romantic,  rug- 
ged surroundings  all  conspire  to  make  it  the 
favorite  haunt  of  every  one,  while  the  protection 
afforded  to  bird  and  beast  within  this  area  has 
gained  for  it  a  fauna  scarce  to  be  rivaled  any- 
where. 

The  part  of  the  /Coo  which  has  held  our  at- 
tention mostly,  is  the  region  from  the  high 
bridge  which  spans  the  creek  at  Cincinnati 
street  to  the  rustic  wagon  bridge,  and  from  the 
east  fence  to  the  western  slope — an  area  not  more 
than  a  fourth  of  a  square  mile  in  extent.  But 
within  this  area  we  have  land  of  various  altitudes 
ranging  from  water  level  to  the  hill  tops  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  elevation. 

A  broad  well-kept  macadamized  road  winds 
its  way  down  from  the  southeast  gate  to  the 
waters'  edge,  where  it  branches,  and  one  part 
turns  back,  southward,  crossing  the  creek  by  a 
ford,  while  the  main  portion  passes  to  the  north 
and  spans  the  stream  with  a  rustic  bridge  a 
little  beyond  its  first  bend,  then  follows  it  more 
or  less,  in  its  sinuous  curves. 

Just  below  where  the  ford  crosses  our  stream 
a  series  of  stepping  stones  enable  the  traveler 
on  foot  to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  from  where  a 
woody  winding  path,  a  splendid  "birdy  place," 
will  lead  him  about  the  base  of  the  western  hill 
to   the   farther  end  of   the  rustic  bridge.     Still 


another  path  with  broad  boarded  walk  trends 
northward,  immediately  after  one  enters  the 
southeast  gate  and  takes  one,  by  a  short  cut. 
down  many  a  step  to  the  animals  and  the  sicmd 
wagon  bridge. 

The  entire  area  under  discussion,  excepting- 
the  lawn  which  follows  the  road  from  its  fork  to 
the  rustic  bridge,  and  the  immediate  region  about 
the  gate,  -is  well  wooded— every  effort  having 
been  made  to  leave  undisturbed  all  the  natural 
features  which  the  ground  presented;  that 
birds,  beasts  and  plants  might  flourish  without 
the  sad  influence  of  all-civilizing  man. 

We  made  many  an  early  morning  excursion  to 
this  field  in  early  spring,  and  watched  the  birds 
returning  one  by  one,  some  to  stay  while  others 
rested  but  for  a  brief  period,  then  continued 
their  journey  to  the  north,  whither  fond  hopes 
of  a  happy  home  irresistibly  drew  them. 

Midst  all  this  bustle  and  commotion  some  of 
our  summer  residents  settled  down  to  household 
duties,  and  long  before  the  last  Black-poll 
Warbler  had  left  our  terrain  Phoebe's  young 
had  learned  their  first  lesson  on  the  wing-. 

<  in  the  ninth  of  May  a  member  of  my  class 
pointed  out  the  first  Blue- Grey  Gnatcatcher's 
nest  for  this  season.  It  was  situated  in  the 
large  birch,  at  the  waters  edge,  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  north  of  the  stepping  stones,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  creek.  The  site  selected 
was  a  charming  one,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
stream  as  well  as  the  road  with  its  bordering 
lawn.  The  nest  seemed  incomplete,  that  is.  not 
a  bit  of  the  usual  lichen  ornamentation  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  and  both  birds  were  whisking 
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friskily  about  the  top-most  branches  of  the  tree 
uttering  very  frequently  their  characteristic 
lisped  zee  zee. 

A  sudden  shower  forced  us  to  seek  refuge 
beneath  the  rustic  bridge  where  we  had  ample 
opportunity  t<>  examine  the  Phoebe'^  nest  with 
its  four  immaculate  eggs,  which  was  fastened 
to  one  of  the  supporting  cross-beams.  The  rain 
drenched  everything  so  effectively  that  further 
exploration  seemed  undesirable  for  the  day. — but 
in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather  we  registered 
a  list  of  forty-three  species. 

On  the  fourteenth.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ducting such  members  of  one  of  the  sections  of 


are  not  among  the  class  of  early  risers.  The 
i  lass  was  composed  of  the  most  energetic  stu- 
dents that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet. 
There  seemed  to  be  not  one  among  them  who 
was  not  a  thoroughly  enthusiastic  lover  of 
birds. 

We  were  listening  to  the  morning  prayer  of  a 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  perched  way  up  in  the 
top  of  a  large  tulip  tree,  his  red  breast  turned 
toward  the  morning  sun,  when  one  of  the  flock 
came  running  and  breathlessly  related  that  she 
had  found  a  nest,  on  the  ground- a  small  nest — 
belonging  to  a  small  black  and  white  bird.  We 
followed   and  scarcely  fifty  feet  from  where  the 
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the  Washington  Normal  School  on  a  field  trip 
as  were  willing  to  be  at  the  meeting  point,  the 
loop  of  the  seventh  street  cars  near  the  Zoo  en- 
trance, at  6:30  a.  m. 

To  my  great  surprize  the  tlock  was  not  a  small 
one  for  be  it  remembered  that  Washington  ian- 


Grosbeak  sang,  we  saw.  midst  a  bank  of  old 
dead  leaves,  a  home  of  the  Black  and  White 
Creeping  Warbler.  A  neat  little  nest  most  ad- 
mirably concealed  by  its  inconspicuousness.  It 
was  chiefly  composed  of  dead  leaves,  bast  fiber 
and  shreds  of  bark  with  a  lining  of  fine  rootlets, 


no 
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grasses  and  hair,  containing  the  five  beautifully 
speckled  eggs.  There  was  no  mistaking  their 
identity  f'>r  Mrs.  Creeper  was  present  to  claim 
them.  She  was  always  present  whenever  I 
visited  the  place  later  and  ever  willing  to  have 
her  picture  taken  while  at  home. 

The  opposite  was  true  of  her  husband  whom  I 
never  chanced  to  meet.  He  was  never  at  home 
and  though  I  tried  my  best  to  provoke  his  pres- 
ence he  never  appeared  upon  the  scene.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  only  four  of  the  live  eggs  gave 
rise  to  young  Creepers  on  the  2oth  of  May,  the 
fifth  proved  infertile,  and  I  must  also  state  that 
I  was  thoroughly  happy  when  I  noted  on  the  <>th 


by  a  Wood  Thrush,  which  had  placed  its  nest 
out  on  one  of  the  lower  boughs  of  a  beach. 

The  Redstarts.  Yellow-throated  and  Red-eyed 
Vireos  failed  us  likewise.  But  the  Ovenbird 
was  still  faithful  to  her  charge  and  guarded  care- 
fully her  over-arched  nest  with  its  four  eggs, 
just  acioss  and  a  little  north  of  the  stepping 
stones,  not  four  feet  from  the  path.  I  do  not 
understand  why  Aurocapillian  reasoning  should 
select  such  open  sites,  but  my  experience  has 
taught  me  to  look  for  their  nests  in  open  places, 
which  seemed  to  afford  less  shelter  than  many 
others  which  to  me  appeared  more  suitable,  and 
better  protected. 
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'4  June  that  this  dear  faithful  little  mother  had 
led  her  four  young  from  the  ever  impinging 
confines  of  their  cradle  into  a  world  all  new  t<> 
them.  Even  now  when  I  meet  the  Creepers  in 
this  end  of  the  park  I  feel  that  it  must  be  my 
company  and  wish  them  well,  wondering  if  they 
too  remember  the  many  times  I  placed  my 
camera  in  position,  to  note  most  effectively  the 
progress  they  were  making  in  their  cozy  nest 
"ti  tin-  deeply  shaded  hill-side. 

(  hi  the  23d  we  met  at  the  loop,  loaded  for  pic- 
tures. Striking  immediately  down  the  steep 
embankment  we  looked  carefully  for  the  Acadian 
Flycatcher's  nest  among-  the  branches  of  the 
spreading  beech   trees,  but  were  rewarded  only 


This  nest  was  well  arched  over  with  dead 
grasses,  in  fact,  appeared  just  like  a  bunch  of 
dead  grass,  but  the  low  opening"  at  one  side  told 
a  different  story — well  recorded  in  the  accom- 
panying picture. 

We  recrossed  the  creek  next  and  spent  a  long 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  Blue-Greys. 
Mrs.  was  at  home,  but  left  the  nest  as  I  was 
climbing  the  tree.  She  remained  nearby  how- 
ever, and  appeared  less  nervous  than  I  was. 
while  I  attached  first  one.  then  another  of  the 
legs  of  my  tripod  to  this  and  that,  and  a  neigh- 
boring twig,  while  standing-  on  a  small  swaying 
branch  some  18  feet  above  the  water.  The 
tripod  was  finally  fixed  and  lent   some  regidity 
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to  the  camera,  which  a  mere  clamp  fixed  to  a 
single  limb  would  not  have  done.  The  use  of 
cinch-clamp  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity 
under  these  conditions,  for  without  it  I  doubt  if 
I  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  my  camera  in 
position. 

There  were  four  eggs  in  the  nest,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  rest  the  camera  in  any  other  posi- 
tion  than  the  one  shown  in  our  illustration  so 
we  were  satisfied  to  simply  obtain  a  picture  of 
the  nest,  and  even  this  seemed  rather  doubtful 
for  the  bright  sunshine  was  filtering  abundantly 
through  various  portions  of  the  branches  and 
rendered  the  illumination  rather  doubtful,  the 
more  so  since  it  was  necessary  that  the  lense 
face  toward  the  sun.  This  was  about  7  a.  m.  I 
stopped  down  to  64  and  gave  a  15  second  expo- 
sure, and  the  negative  proved  to  be  a  fair  one. 

While  I  slipped  the  slide  into  the  plate-holder. 
Mrs.  Blue-Grey  returned  to  her  domicile,  and 
unceremoniously  dropped  down  into  the  deep  cup 
until  nothing  except  the  head  and  pertly  cocked 
up  tail  were  visible.  Two  more  exposures  were 
made  both  of  which  proved  to  lie  fair  negatives, 
one  of  which  is  here  reproduced.     The  smallness 
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of  the  picture  is  due  to  the  too  great  distance 
between  the  camera  and  the  bird,  but  a  common 
4  x  s  camera  can  do  only  what  it  is  able. 

The  nest  seemed  an  exception  to  all  those 
which  I  had  observed  in  previous  years,  differ- 
ing from  them  in  the  fact  that  it  was  entirely 
lacking  the  usual  lichen  ornamentation,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  absence  of  lichens  on  this  tree 
caused  the  bird-  to  leave  their  nest  unfinished  as 
it  were,  to  give  it  greater  protection.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  immediate  surroundings  is  a  pretty 
one.     Some  time  during  the  history  of  that  limb 


it  lost  its  terminal  bud  which  arrested  its 
progress;  the  adjacent  buds  sent  out  small 
branches,  the  lowest  one  of  which  forms  the 
base  for  our  nest  while  the  upper  ones  act  as 
a  canopy,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

We  next  visited  the  Black  and  White  Creeper's 
nest,  took  a  picture  of  it.  then  examined  a  Car- 
dinal's home  not  twenty  feet  from  the  Creeper's, 
in  the  down  bent  vine  entangled  tree  near  the 
south  fence,  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  gate,  and  found  that  it  contained  three  eggs. 
The  nest  was  so  well  concealed  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  it  from  below — while  the  stump 
wis  too  rotten  to  invite  one's  weight.  We  there- 
fore left  everything"  undisturbed,  and  the  nest 
to  the  anxious  pair  of  Cardinals,  complimenting 
them  on  their  selection  of  the  site. 

Then  we  visited  a  Phoebe's  mossy  castle,  built 
or  a  rocky  ledge  beneath  the  little  stone-arch 
bridge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boarded  path,  and 
photographed  its  cup.  brimfull  to  overflowing. 
The  young  were  all  attention  and  flattened  down 
completely,  played  possum,  and  after  taking  a 
picture  of  them  in  this  position  I  placed  my  finger 
near  them,  and  like  a  flash  the  entire  company 
took  to  their  wings  and  left  the  place  deserted. 

Since  then  we  have  located  a  Brown  Thrasher's 
a  House  Wren's  and  a  Red-eyed  Vireo's  nest  in 
the  little  cemetery  near  the  south  gate.  Two  Cat 
Bird's  nests  and  one  of  the  Wood  Thrush  near 
tin-  bank  of  the  stream  between  therustic  bridge 
and  the  boarded  footpath.  Another  Cat  Bird's 
nest  near  the  road,  about  half  way  between  the 
Blue-Greys  and  therustic  bridge.  Another  one 
of  Acadian  Flycatcher  on  the  hill  side  between 
the  high  bridge  and  the  stepping  stones.  A 
Yellow-throated  Vireo's  across  the  creek  near 
the  i  Ivenbird's  in  the  first  large  beech  tree.  An 
Acadian  Flycatcher's  just  a  few  yards  beyond 
swinging  gracefully  on  a  little  branch  out  over 
the  path.  Between  this  and  the  bridge  we  have 
located  another  of  the  Black  ami  White  Creeper, 
the  Cat  lord  and  one  of  the  Flicker. 

Other  birds  which  no  doubt  are  at  present 
nesting"  here  or  have  nested  here  but  whose 
home  we  have  either  neglected  to  look  for,  or 
failed  to  tind  are  the  Song  Sparrow,  Carolina 
Wren.  Tufted  Tit.  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  Chica- 
dee.  Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  Louisiana  Water- 
thrush,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  l?l  Redstart,  Indigo 
bird,  Yellow  Warbler  and  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat.  These  birds  have  been  ever  present  upon 
our  visits,  and  we  feel  quite  positive  that  one  or 
more  nests  of  each  may  be  located  in  this  place. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  go  over  this  ground  in 
fall,  when  the  leaves  have  left  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  count  the  many  nests  which  escaped 
our  notice  at  this  season,  and  wonder  how  it  was 
possible  that  such  a  nest  in  such  plain  view- 
could  have  been  passed  as  often  without  being 
deti  cted. 
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THE  OSPREY  OR  FISH  HAWK:    ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS.—  V. 

By  Theodore  Gill,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Con  Untied  from  Vol.  V,  p.  76. 


A  pair  of  Ospreys  that  built  011  a  pole  nest  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  raised  in  1895  "a  brood  of  seven 
young.  On  the  11th  of  June,  two  of  the  nest- 
ling's, about  the  size  of  squabs,  were  picked  up 
dead  under  the  nest,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  another  young  bird  was  also  found  dead 
at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  In  the  latter  part  of 
July  the  nest  contained  four  almost  fully  fledged 
young."*  Mr.  Howe  thought  that  "the  seven 
eggs  must  have  been  laid  in  seven  or  eight 
days,"  but  gave  no  reason  for  so  thinking.  It 
may  be  suggested  as  at  least  possible  that  a 
former  tenant  of  the  nest  may  have  been  killed 
after  having'  laid  her  full  quota  of  eggs,  and  her 
surviving  mate  obtained  a  new  partner  just  pre- 
pared to  add  to  that  quota.  The  conditions  in 
any  case  must  have  been  very  unusual. 

Four  eggs  have  been  frequently  found  in  a 
nest.  Mr.  M.  B.  Griffing  "from  one  nest  on 
Gardiner's  Island  '"'  *  *  look  sets  of  four 
eggs  in  two  consecutive  seasons;  and  in  other 
nests"  saw  four  eggs  one  season  and  three  the 
next.  "I 


INXUBATION. 

Whether  the  male  assists  in  incubation  is  a 
matter  concerning  which  different  statements 
have  been  made. 

Audubon  believed  that  "the  male  assists  in 
incubation,  during  the  continuance  of  which 
the  one  bird  supplies  the  other  with  food, 
although  each  in  turn  goes  in  quest  for  itself  " 
Audubon  is  the  only  original  authority  for  the 
allegation. 

JIo~t  authors  and  the  latest  Bendire  espe- 
cially— tacitly  or  specifically  assert  that  the 
female  alone  sits  upon  the  eggs. 

The  sitting  bird  is  supplied  by  its  mate  with 
requisite  food,  "though  she  occasionally  takes  a 
short  circuit  to  sea  herself,  but  quickly  returns 
again.  The  attention  of  the  male  on  such  occa- 
sions is  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case"  A  pair  of  these  birds,  on  the  south  side 
of  Great  Egg  Harbor  river.  |N.  J.,|  and  near  its 
mouth,  was  noted  for  several  years"  and  com- 
memorated by  Wilson.  "The  female,  having  but 
'■in'  leg.  wa-  regularly  furnished,  while  sitting. 
witli  tish  in  such  a  lunula  nee.  that  she  seldom  left 
the  nest,  and  never  to  seek  for  fond.  Thiskind- 
11  ess  was  continued  both  before  and  after  incu- 
bation." 

The  attention  of  the  Osprey  to  its  nest  has 
been  variously  described.  One  ornithologist, 
indeed,  has  contradicted  himself  on  adjoining 
pages  of  the  same  work  (Seebohm  i.  00.  61),  in 
one  paragraph  stating  that  "the  1  teprey  is  a  shy 
bird  at  the  nest,  and  usually  leaves  it  at  once  on 
the    approach    of    a    stranger"  and.  on   another, 


that.  "like  many  other  birds  of  prey,  the  female 
Osprey  is  not  easily  scared  from  the  nest." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  as  a  rule,  (perhaps 
with  frequent  exceptions,)  the  bird  flies  off  from 
its  eggs  on  the  approach  of  a  man  and  makes 
no  demonstration:  but  when  its  young  have 
been  hatched  out,  it  is  less  disposed  to  yield  and 
will  frequently  not  hesitate  to  threaten  or  even 
attack  the  intruder. 

But  even  the  eggs  may  be  boldly  protected. 
Wilson  was  informed  by  a  correspondent  of  a 
man  who  was  impelled  by  curiosity  to  go  up  a 
tree  to  "look  at  the  eggs"  in  a  nest,  that  "the  bird 
clawed  his  face  in  a  shocking  manner;  his  eye 
had  a  narrow  escape."  This  correspondent  was 
nevertheless  told  that  "it  had  never  been  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  approach  a  Hawk's  nest}." 

According  to  Professor  Bttmpus  (A.  N.,  iv,  585) 
"as  one  approaches  their  nest  the  bird  stands 
up.  whistling  a  shrill  pee)):  on  coming  nearer  it 
rises  and  after  a  circle  or  two  sometimes  re- 
alights,  inspects  its  eggs,  and  if  the  intruder 
does  not  withdraw,  the  cries  of  distress  bring" 
the  male,  after  which  both  birds  circle  over  the 
nest,  the  male  higher  and  showing  less  anxiety 
than  the  female." 

They  do  not  always  confine  their  demonstra- 
tion to  cries  and  threats.  Occasion  all  y — per- 
haps often  they  will  boldly  attack  the  would- 
be  thief  of  their  eggs  or  young. 

Wilson  also  testified  to  its  boldness  when  it  has 
nestlings  to  take  care  of.  "On  the  appearance 
of  the  young,  which  is  usually  about  the  last  of 
June,  the  zeal  and  watchfulness  of  the  parents 
are  extreme.  They  stand  guard,  and  go  off  to 
fish,  alternately;  one  parent  being  always  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  nest.  On  the  near  ap- 
proach of  any  person,  the  Hawk  utters  a  plain- 
tive whistling  note,  which  becomes  shriller  as 
she  takes  to  wing  and  sails  around,  sometimes 
making  a  rapid  descent,  as  if  aiming  directly, 
for  you;  but  checking  her  course,  and  sweeping' 
past  at  a  short  distance  over  head,  her  wings 
making  a  loud  whizzing  in  the  air".  "Incuba- 
tion is  said  lo  last  about  twenty-one  days."  but 
Bendire  was  "inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
nearer  twenty-eight."  He  neglected  to  assign 
any  reason  for  his  belief. 

NESTLINGS. 

The  newly  hatched  young  or  nestling  has  a 
close  dense  covering"  of  short  down;  the  color  of 
this  down  is  mostly  sooty  or  even  black,  but 
on  the  head  and  sides  of  neck  is  relieved  by 
grayish  longish  tufts  (arranged  in  a  linear  mass 
and  covering  the  down  )  and  along  the  back  from 
nape  to  tail  by  a  wide  whitish  stripe;  tufts  of  a 
grayish  or  whitish  color  also  diversify  the  back; 


♦Howe.  Auk,  xii  :t> '. 
I-Grifflng in  Bendire,  L.  H.  N.  A.  B.   i   ::;i 
;it  was  nut  stated  whether  the  *•  ^-~  wen-  actually  seru  and  11  is  possible  thai  they  tuny  have  been  batched. 
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the  abdomen  is  of  a  dirty  white  hue  and  the 
thighs  are  immaculate  white  on  their  inner 
surface. 

While  this  appears  to  be  the  usual  condition, 
it  is  not  invariable.  Professor  Collett  found 
two  Ospreys  about  eight  days  old.  taken  from  a 
nest  in  Norway,  which  "were  different  both  in 
size  and  colour."  and  communicated  his  observa- 
tions to  Dresser.  The  biggest  1 220  millimetres 
long)  "was  enveloped  in  black  velvety  down, 
but  not  thick.  In  the  down  the  white  shafts  of 
the  feathers  (the  extremities  furnished  with 
downy  tufts)  could  be  plainly  distinguished:  on 
the  head  all  the  shafts  were  black.  The  small- 
est of  the  nestlings  lis?  millims.  long)  was 
covered  with  white  down,  the  colour  on  tin- 
back  only  being  black:  above  the  eye  and  ex- 
tending backwards  towards  the  region  of  the 
ears  was  a  blackish  stripe;  shafts  of  feathers 
indistinct."      (Dresser,  vi,  140.) 

THE    OSPRBY    SUBJECTIVELY    CONSIDERED. 

In  America  the  Osprey  is  frequently  a  victim 
to  the  assaults  of  larger  or  swifter  birds.  The 
Bald  Eagle  is  a  notable  assailant  and  has  been 
often  observed  to  attack  the  bird  and  compel  it 


A    PAIR    OF    YOUNG    OSPREYS. 

to  drop  its  prey.  A  less  known  enemy  and,  in 
fact,  only  described  as  such  by  a  single  observer. 
is  the  Frigate-bird. 

In  Europe  there  is  no  redoubtable  enemy  like 
the  eagle  and  the  bird  is  not  compelled  to  sur- 
render its  prey  to  any  other. 

In  India,  however,  the  Osprey  is  also  compelled 
to  act  as  a  food-provider  for  an  Eagle  kindred  to 
the   Bald-headed— the  White-Bellied   Sea-Eagle 


or  Haliaetus  letfCQgaster,  a  species  about  as  large 
as  the  Bald-headed.  Although  this  "lives  chiefly 
on  fish  and  sea-snakes  which  it  captures  from 
the  water,"  it  is  reported  by  Blanford  (as  well 
as  others)  that  "it  not  unfrequently  robs  the 
Osprey  of  its  prey." 

OSPREY    DRIVERS. 

In  many  parts  of  the  I'nited  States  the  Osprey 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  enforced  food- 
finder  for  the  Bald-headed  Eagle.  This  subser- 
viency has  been  witnessed  and  recorded  by  ob- 
servers in  various  places  although  perhaps  an 
undue  idea  of  its  frequency  has  been  encouraged 
by  somewhat  exaggerated  accounts.  One  of  the 
most  recent  (Judge  J.  N.  Clark  of  Saybrook, 
Conn.)  communicated  his  observations  to  Ben- 
dire.  He  lived  "about  2  miles  from  the  sea 
shore,  and  oik-  of  the  matters  of  daily  observation 
[such  are  Mr.  Clark's  words]  is  to  see  an  Osprey 
wearily  bringing  a  heavy  fish  from  the  sea  and 
passing  on  toward  the  woods  where  invariably 
one  or  more  Bald  Eagles  are  waiting  to  seize 
the  prey  it  brings.  A  few  futile  efforts  to 
escape,  a  few  notes  of  remonstrance,  and  it  sur- 
renders to  superior  prowess,  and  again  returns 
to  the  fishing  grounds,  only  to  repeat  the 
same  weafy  round  over  and  over  again." 
The  observer  thought  that  "experience 
seems  to  teach  nothing-  to  these  birds." 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Osprey  is  also 
a  victim  to  the  attacks  of  the  Eagle.  Peale, 
as  far  back  as  1848,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  ■'uu  the  Columbia  river,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  annoyed  by  the  great  numbers 
of  Eagles,  which  are  constantly  plundering 
them  of  their  food,  and  in  consequence,  they 
are  obliged  to  seek  more  retired  fishing 
grounds. 

In  subtropical  regions,  another  tyrant, 
even  more  cruel  and  feared  than  the  Bald 
Eagle,  may  compel  the  Osprey  to  serve  as 
its  fisher,  if  we  can  credit  the  account  of 
Mr.  I.  Lancaster.  At  least  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  a  subject  that  requires  future 
inquiry. 

The    Frigate-bird    (Fregata    aquila)   was 
seen  making  repeated  assaults  on  the  Osprey 
in  Southern  Florida  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and 
his  results  have  been  published  in  an   ani- 
mated account  of  "the  torture  of  the  Fish- 
hawk"  by  that   bird  in  the  American   Nat- 
uralist (1886,   p.   Z2^-2M)\.     Mr.  Lancaster's 
observations   were   made    in    February  and 
March  while  studying  "the  mystery  of  the 
flight  of  soaring  birds."     Some  may  be  in- 
clined   to    divide    the    perturbation   of    the 
( )sprey    between    the    imagination    of    the 
historian  and  the  bird,  but  the  account  is  at 
least    very    readable.      His    observations    were 
made   about  Charlotte  Harbor  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula.     The  birds  which  particularly 
interested   him   were    the   Fish-hawks.     "These 
birds  are  arboreal   in  their  habits,   nest   in   the 
tops  of   the  pine   trees   and  rarely   resting    on 
the  ground. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Comments. 

THE    TREND    OF    THE    POPULAR     ORNITHOLOGICAL 
M  VGAZINE. 

We  were  recently  called  upon  to  consult  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  popular  bird  papers  published  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  were  much  surprised  to 
note  the  difference  between  this  and  the  more 
recent  productions  belonging'  to  the  same 
category. 

Judging  from  a  comparison  of  these  copies  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  truce  had  been  framed  be- 
tween man  and  the  birds,  fed'  our  magazines  are 
no  longer  bulletins  from  the  field  of  battle,  relat- 
ing how  John  managed  to  kill  by  his  superior 
prowess  and  latest  improvement  in  shooting 
iron,  so  and  so  many  birds.  Or  how  "A"  side  of 
the  S.  Field  Club  managed  to  bag  twenty  more 
birds  in  their  cross-country  tramp  than  "B"  side 
and  thus  win  the  honors  of  the  day  at  the  cost 
of  many  a  happy,  useful  life.  Nor  do  they  chro- 
nicle glorified  accounts  of  hundreds  of  egg's 
taken  and  bird  homes  destroyed.  Such  records 
as  these,  if  at  all  made  to-day.  are  kept  as  con- 


scientiously as  state  secrets,  and  do  not  longer 
stain  the  pages  of  our  magazines.  The  blood 
and  thunder  days  together  with  those  of  the 
embryo  hook,  have  given  way  or  are  giving 
way  to  the  more  esthetic  side  of  bird  study. 
We  seem  to  be  emerging  above  the  mere  collect- 
ing or  amassing  craze,  and  are  beginning  to 
view  the  birds  from  a  more  philosophic  stand- 
point. Instead  of  killing  or  robbing  them,  we 
bid  them  welcome  to  our  lawns  and  shrubbery, 
and  enjoy  far  more  keenly  the  gold  of  the  oriole's 
breast  as  he  swings  near  his  pendant  nest  and 
voices  his  happiness  and  delight  than  we 
cherish  either  nest  or  bird  locked  up  with  numer- 
ous others  in  the  dark  confines  of  our  closet  or 
the  bird  in  a  pot-pie. 

Another  very  striking  difference  is  the  change 
in  illustrations.  In  the  days  gone  by  they  were 
entirely  lacking"  or  when  present  usually  of  the 
wood-cut  kind,  while  to-day  we  have  most  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  birds  and  their  homes,  abso- 
lutely true  to  nature  (forthe  camera  is  said  to 
tell  no  lie, I  accompanying  our  sketches. 

The  reduction  of  camera  prices  has  created  a 
new  field.  Bird-photography,  a  most  delightful 
field,  one  which  has  caused  many  a  person  to 
exchange  his  gun  for  this  implement  whose 
victims  are  never  injured,  and  the  game  if  well 
shot,  is  an  everlasting  pleasure. 

We  hope  that  these  improvements  of  our 
magazines  are  an  index  to  human  nature  and 
will  continue  in  the  direction  which  they  seem 
t"  follow  at  present. 

Dr.  Theodore  N.  Gill,  the  chief  editor  of  the 
OSPREYisat  present  enjoying  a  tour  abroad. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  "City of  Rome." 
June  1st.  and  arrived  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  on 
the  9th. 

Doctor  Gill  represents  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  the  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  four  hundred 
and  fiftieth  aniversary  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  and  bears  with  him  formal  congratu- 
lations of  both  institutions,  the  one  of  the 
Smithsonian  being  a  beautifully  engrossed 
copy,  done  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  of  New  York. 

Doctor  Gill  will  visit  the  principal  cities  of 
Scotland  and  England,  then  make  a  trip  to  the 
continent,  do  Norway  and  Sweden,  after  that 
lie  will  call  upon  some  of  his  scientific  friends 
in  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland,  and  after 
a  short  visit  t..  the  zoological  station  at  Naples 
will  return  to  Washington. 

We  wish  the  Doctor  a  very  pleasant  trip. 
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Literature. 


Chapman  ox  the  Meadow  Larks.*— Mr. 
Frank  M.  Chapman  has  here  attempted  the 
study  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  and  systematic  values  of  the 
forms  of  this  genus,  but  evidently,  as  he  admits, 
with  inconclusive  results.  Nine  subspecies  are 
recognized:  magna, Eastern  United  States;  argu- 
tula,  (.doubtfully  l  Southern  Florida;  hippocrepis, 
Cuba:  mexicana,  temperate  Mexico;  inexpectata, 
East  Coast  Central  America;  alticola,  Pacific 
Coast  of  Southern  Mexico  and  Southward;  tneri- 
dionalis,  Northern  South  America;  neglecta, 
Western  United  States;  hoopesi.  Lower  Rio 
Grande.  Mr.  Chapman's  study  of  734  speci- 
mens of  these  forms  are  ably  contrasted,  but  his 
results  will  hardly  meet  with  general  approval. 
While  the  larger  portion  of  the  paper  is  given 
to  a  consideration  of  the  subspecific  validity  of 
neglecta,  the  real  problem  of  the  paper,  the 
island  form  hippocrepis  is  dismissed  with  a  few 
lines,  its  status  as  a  subspecies  being  determined 
by  considering  certain  variations,  not  men- 
tioned, as  bridging  the  gap  between  it  and  the 
South  Florida  bird.  "Individual  variation"  is 
the  convenient  term  employed  to  justify  a  tri- 
nominal.  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  few 
faulty  individuals,  most  evidently  immature  or 
typically  imperfect,  occuring  with  the  typical 
birds  of  a  large  island  area,  can  be  properly 
used  as  a  criterion  of  geographical  intergrada- 
tion.  The  Cuban  bird  lives  on  the  dryest  and 
poorest  areas  of  the  island  and  its  color  values 
and  markings  are  far  more  characteristic  of 
neglecta,  as  formerly  considered  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man, than  of  the  South  Florida  bird  with  which 
it  agrees  only  in  size. 

Mr.  Bang-.'  argutula  is  considered  as  purely 
Floridian  in  contrast  to  that  author's  use  of  the 
n nine  to  cover  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Lower  Missis- 
sippi valley  birds.  Evidence  for  considering 
magna  and  neglecta  as  intergrading  is  found 
largely  in  a  series  of  30  specimens  collected  at 
Corpus  Christi  in  April.  1891.  and  these  speci- 
mens are  elaborately  compared  and  discussed. 
The  meeting  of  these  forms  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  well  described,  and  the  following"  sum- 
mary given:  "It  appears  from  this  review  of 
the  available  material  from  the  regions  where 
the  ranges  of  neglecta  and  magna  come  together, 
that  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  between  the 
meridians  of  90°  and  100°  both  magna  and 
neglecta  are  typically  represented,  that  they  are 
sometimes  found  associated  during  the  breeding- 
season,  that  their  ranges  over-lap  for  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles,  and  that  intermediates 
between  them,  while  not  proportionally  common, 
do  occur,  sometimes  in  connection  with  typical 
representalives  of  both  forms.  In  South- 
eastern Texas,  at  Corpus  Christi,  the  fusion  of 
these  birds  seems  to  be  more  complete,  though 
it  is  not  probable  that  both  forms  breed  there." 

Tho'  Mr.  Chapman  has  had  a  far  greater 
number  of  specimens  to  deal  with  than  earlier 
writers  he  say-.:  "It  should  be  stated  at  the 
outset,  however,  that   the   material   to   which   I 


have  had  access  is  far  from  satisfactory;  and  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  it  apparently  presents 
is  to  be  regarded  onl)-  as  provisional.  We  need 
large  series  of  breeding  birds  from  Northern 
Mexico,  taken  by  a  collector  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  points  involved,  before  we  can 
reach  conclusive  results." 

Of  the  "intermediates"  after  considering  a 
number  of  specimens,  Mr.  Chapman  sums  up, 
"i  'pinion  would  no  doubt  vary  in  regard  to  the 
exact  determination  of  these  specimens,  but  as 
a  series  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  prove 
the  complete  intergradation  of  magna  and 
neglecta  in  Southeastern  Texas.  Whether  this 
intergradation  is  geographical,  that  is.  cor- 
related with  climatic  condition,  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  the  interbreeding  of  typical  examples  of 
>ii  'electa,  can  only  be  determined  by  further  field 
work." 

Mr.  Chapman's  opinion  of  the  systematic  value 
of  neglecta  seems  largely  influenced  by  his  as- 
sumption (p.  3181  "that  Meadow  Larks  origi- 
nated in  the  humid  tropics"  south  of  the  Mexican 
table  lands.  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  such 
a  strongly  specialized  aberant  genus  as  Stur- 
nella  inhabited  North  America  in  preglacial 
times.  We  know  the  antiquity  of  the  mountain 
masses  of  both  sides  of  the  continent  and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  ancestors  of  both  magna 
and  neglecta  inhabited  opposite  regions,  as  now. 
before  they  were  driven  northward  by  glacial 
effects.  Moreover  the  strong  terrestial  open 
.nea  habits  of  the  genus  precludes  their  having 
originated  in  a  humid  tree  covered  region.  It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  elevated  or  sub- 
boreal  treeless  areas  in  preglacial  times  per- 
mitted the  differentiation  and  specialization  of 
this  peculiar  genus  apart  from  its  nearest  rela- 
tives. The  return  northward  since  the  retreat 
of  the  glacial  ice  and  the  filling  of  the  Missis- 
sippi area  has  undoubtedly  permitted  the  condi- 
tions which  now  perplex  the  systematic  ornitho- 
logist especially  when  he  confines  his  attention 
almost  wholly  to  dry  skins.  The  similarity  as 
far  as  known  of  preglacial  fossil  birds  to  the 
bird  life  of  today  in  similar  regions  of  America 
is  a  strong  factor  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  the 
Meadow  Larks  inhabited  what  then  existed  of 
North  America.  A  contrary  view  is  hardly 
tenable.  The  genus  is  purely  Nearctic  and  is 
undoubtedly  much  older  than  the  beginning  of 
the  glacial  epoch. 

The  intermediate  birds  of  Corpus  Christi.  the 
breeding  home  of  which  is  unknown,  if  indeed 
their  progeny  is  fertile  which  is  equallv  un- 
known, may  be  simply  hybrids  and  we  may 
have  a  similar  case  to  that  of  Colaptes  cafer  and 
('.  auratus  tho'  as  the  birds  are  so  different  the 
weaker  values  of  the  Meadow  Lark  characters 
may  prevent  as  easy  a  determination  of  hybrid- 
ity  as  in  the  Flickers. 

Mr.  Chapman  considers  the  song  of  little 
value  for  determining  the  specific  distinctness 
of  these  birds. 

The  great  interest  shown  in  late  years  regard- 


♦Sludy  of  the  genus  Stui-nella.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  N.  H.,  Vol.  xiii.  1800,  867-830, 
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ing  the  values  supposed  to  separate  or  unite 
magna  and  neglecta  must  be  our  excuse  for  quot- 
ing' the  following'  interesting-  extract  from  Mr. 
Chapman's  paper. 

"If  the  assumption  of  the  origin  of  both  birds 
from  a  common  ancestor  be  accepted  and  if 
their  geographical  intergradation  at  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  range  of  neglecta  be  establish- 
ed, we  are  then  in  a  position  to  explain  their 
apparent  association  as  species  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  their  range,  on  the  ground 
that  while  their  ranges  originally  diverged  like 
forks  of  a  Y,  the  ends  have  finally  come  together, 
not  as  geographical  intergrades.  but  as  two 
forms,  both  of  which  have  occupied  the  region 
where  they  are  found  associated  at  so  recent  a 
date  that  neither  shows  the  effect  of  the  climatic 
conditions  under  which  it  lives,  but  exhibits  the 
characters  earlier  acquired. 

"In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  therefore,  we  have 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  two  geographical  races 
or  subspecies  of  the  same  species  breeding  at 
the  same  place,  and  occasionally  associated  with 
them,  are  certain  intermediate  specimens  show- 
ing in  varying  degrees  the  characters  of  both 
extremes. 

"Since  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
the  same  environment  could  produce  three 
phases  of  the  same  species  at  the  same  place, 
that  is,  neglecta,  magna,  and  intermediates  be- 
tween the  two.  we  can  only  suppose  that  such 
connecting  specimens  are  not  geographical  in- 
tergrades but  the  results  of  a  union  between 
neglecta  and  magna.  It  fact,  loosely  speaking, 
these  connecting  specimens  would  be  termed 
hybrids,  but,  accepting  as  a  definition  of  this 
word  'the  offspring  of  animals  of  different 
species,'  it  is  evident  that  in  a  strict  sense  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  these  intermediates,  which 
are  the  progeny  of  parents  not  specifically  dis- 
tinct." 

Probably  few  ornithologist  who  are  familiar 
with  the  localities  where  both  these  birds  breed 
together  will  accept  Mr.  Chapman's  concluding 
sentence  in  the  above  extract. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  great  habit  among 
systematic  ornithologists  to  work  upon  the  idea 
that  the  colors  of  birds  are  the  results  of  distinct 
environmental  climatological  conditions  instead 
of  being  the  result  of  climatological  food  condi- 
tions plus  other  factors  of  less  importance. 

A  number  of  contrasting  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  skins  and  feathers  of  neglecta  and 
magna  accompany  Mr.  Chapman's  paper. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chapman's  evidence  concern- 
ing intermediates  is  equally  effective  for  the 
theory  of  hybridity  especially  if  we  give  due 
weight  to  the  specialization  of  the  genus,  its 
evident  antiquity  and  the  strong  probabilit}'  that 
it  was  a  resident  of  both  sides  of  a  Mississippi 
sea  before  glacial  times.  Evidently  much  has 
yet  to  be  learned  of  the  distribution  of  these 
birds  in  Central  America  toward  which  Mr. 
Chapman's  paper  will  prepare  the  way. — W.  P. 


The  Birds  of  Massachusetts,  by  Reginald 
Heber  Howe  and  Glover  Morrill  Allen.  Pub- 
lished by  subscription.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1901. 

In  this  little  work  embracing  some  154  pages 
of  8vo.  size  we  have  another  annotated  list  of 
Massachusetts  birds.  This  is  the  ninth  of  its 
kind  which  has  appeared  for  the  state  in  the  last 
seventy  years,  and  is  intended  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject down  t<>  date. 

The  book  is  divided  into  the  following  chap- 
ters: "Preface,"  "The  Faunal  Areas,"  which 
designates  and  defines  them,  and  gives  a  list  of 
the  characteristic  birds  of  each.  An  "Explana- 
tory Note"  follows  which  refers  briefly  to  the 
source  of  information.  Then  comes  the  Anno- 
tated List  of  Species."  Here  we  find  a  marked 
variance  with  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-list,  as  the 
classification  adopted,  is  that  of  Sharpe  and 
Ridgway.  We  thus  find  the  Canada  Grouse 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  while  Coccoth- 
traustes  vespertinus  occupies  the  most  exalted 
position.  The  authors  have  also  indulged  in 
emending  some  generic  names  or  adopting- 
the  emendations  of  others  and  have  substituted 
Nyroca  for  Aythya,  and  Hyleinathrous  for  Tro- 
glodyfes  without  giving  an  explanation. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  species  and  forty- 
two  subspecies  are  included  in  this  catalogue, 
which  gives  "the  status  of  each  species,  then 
the  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  of  species, 
in  Massachusetts."  followed  by  annotations 
taken  from  published  lists  and  notes. 

This  list  is  followed  by  one  of  "Extirpated 
Species,"  including  the  Turkey.  Whooping 
Crane,  Sandhill  Crane  and  Trumpeter  Swan. 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  the  "Extinct 
Species"  and  embraces  the  Great  Auk  and  Lab- 
rador Duck. 

In  the  list  of  "Introduced  Species"  we  find 
that  various  parts  of  the  globe  have  contributed 
to  swell  the  list  of  Massachusetts  records,  no  less 
than  fifteen  species  being  recorded. 

The  list  of  "Species  Erroneously  Recorded" 
is  an  interesting  one,  but  we  believe  that  some 
of  the  seventeen  species  placed  here  might  well 
have  been  referred  to  a  list  of  doubtful  records. 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  the  "Apocryphal 
Species"  Picus  phillipsii  And.  and  Muscicapa 
minuta  Wils.  "Recapitulation".  Then  comes  a 
Bibliography  dating  back  to  1833  which  consists 
only  of  faunal  lists,  exclusively  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  is  followed  by  a  double  index  the 
first  of  scientific,  the  second  of  vernacular 
names. 

Ten  birds  recorded  in  the  last  list  of  Massa- 
chusetts birds  have  been  dropped,  and  twenty- 
two  have  been  added. 

The  copy  is  a  neat  one  printed  on  good  paper, 
its  information  is  clear  and  in  condensed  form. 
We  are  sorry  to  note  that  the  edition  embraces 
only  five  hundred  copies. — B. 
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CAMPING   ON   THE   OLD   CAMP   GROUNDS. 
By  Paui.   BarTSCH,  Washington,  I>.  C. 


In  Number  22.  of  the  Wilson  Bulletin  we  re- 
counted the  pleasures  of  "An  Afternoon  amongst 
Old  Scenes."  and  now  we  will  attempt  to  ghe 
an  abbreviated  sketch  of  a  two  day's  trip  to 
Dollar  Island,  one  of  my  favorite  spots  near 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

In  1895,  while  working  up  the  fall  flora  of  the 
lower  Skunk  River  Valley,  I  selected  this  pern 
of  an  island  as  a  hasis  from  which  to  direct  my 
researches. 

I  planted  my  tent  on  the  1st  of  August,  and 
pulled  u]>  stakes  October  22.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  outings  that  I  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  small  island,  round  as  a 
dollar,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter; 
washed   on   the   east    by  that   grand  old  stream, 


'I'll  I.   TUFTED  TIT. 

the  "Father  of  Waters",  on  the  other  side  by 
branches  of  Skunk  River,  which  breaks  up  into 
a  number  of  arms  ere  it  merges  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  island  is  small,  to  be  sun-,  but  its 
diminutive  size  and  isolation  have  retained  for 
it  most  of  its  primitive  forest;  tall  gigantic 
sycamores  and  elms,  which  cause  one  to  dream 
of  by-gone  days.     These   patriarchs   are   more 


abundant  in  the  interior,  where  their  branches 
spread  and  interlace  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  a  second  growth,  or  vegetation  of  any 
thing  bul  the  shade  Joving  species,  an  impossi- 
bility. The  border,  however,  furnishes  thicket 
and  tangle  and  on  the  southwest  side  we  even 
have  a  sand  bar  which  is  densely  covered  with 
a  low  growth  of  willow,  marigolds  and  the 
much  beloved  sandbur  (Cenchrus  tribuloides  L.). 

Dollar  Island  forms  the  inner  of  the  Twin 
Islands,  and  has  of  late  years  been  joined  to  its 
sister  by  a  dam  which  is  supposed  to  help  till 
the  channel  with  sand  to  obstruct  navigation. 
Whatever  its  purpose  or  result,  it  certainly  has 
great  redeeming  feature  and  I  will  always 
praise  the  engineer  who  dared  to  turn  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  its  straight  course,  for  many  a 
pleasanl  hour  which  we  had  not  anticipated, 
did  hi  ireate  for  me  and  some  friends,  playing 
catch  with  the  tinny  tribe. 

From  this  dam  one  has  a  wide  view*  both  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi.  It  forms  a  capital 
place  for  tin-  study  of  the  migration  of 
aquatic  birds.  Standing  011  the  bank  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  island,  one  gets  another 
extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  Skunk  River. 
Thus  Dollar  Island  must  be  said  to  be  one 
which  furnishes  unrivaled  opportunities  for 
the  •  irnithologist. 

Bearing  all  these  advantages  in  mind  and 
associating  them  with  the  pleasant  experiences 
of  (he  past,  what  wonder  that  I  rejoiced  when 
at  last  we  wire  011  our  way.  on  the  morning  of 
tin  2''th  of  August,  to  revisit  the  old  spot  where 
once  our  canvas  had  sheltered  us  from  wet  and 
cold. 

The  day  was  not  all  that  could  be  expected; 
by  the  time  we  reached  Picnic  Point  we  were 
forced  to  seek  shelter  beneath  the  short  railroad 
bridge  from  a  passing  shower.  While  waiting 
here  we  had  a  chance  to  note  quite  a  number 
of  birds  which  were  paying-  a  morning  call  to 
the  little  rivulet  that  runs  its  troubled  way  over 
a  very  short  course.  Several  Brown  Thrashers 
were  scolding  from  the  bordering  brush  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  some  Catbirds  and  a   little 
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later  by  two  Baltimore  Orioles,  a  pair  of  King- 
birds, and  a  House  Wren  who  felt  called  upon  to 
add  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  shower  soon  ended  in  a  drizzle  and  this 
gradually  gave  way.  and  every  now  and  then 
the  clouds  would  part  and  the  sun  would 
extend  a  short  loving  glance  to  some  favorite 
spot  and  kiss  away  the  pearly  drops  which  be- 
gemmed all  nature. 

Bank,  Eave.  Rough- winged  and  Tree  Swallows 
were  skimming  over  the  river,  and  before  we  re- 
sumed our  journey  an  Indigo  mounted  a  tele- 
graph wire,  and  sang  his  out-of-date  song. 

Aside  from  a  number  of  Crows,  a  few  soar- 
ing-Hawks and  a  few  Great  Blue  Herons  feeding 
on  the  bars,  or  lazily  noppingoff  to  some  secluded 
pool  or  roost,  where  they  might  continue  their 
fishing  business  or  rest  in  peace  from  the  toil  of 
the  past  nig-ht,  nothing  attracted  our  eye.  until 
we  reached  the  dam.  Here  we  noticed  several 
Turkey  Buzzards,  but  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
add  one  to  our  collection.  A  Green  Heron  was 
frightened  from  his  fishing  post  by  the  murder- 
ous noise  and  sought  refuge  in  a  neighboring 
willow  thicket. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  have  never  seen 
these  birds  (Buzzards)  at  Burlington.  I  have 
found  them  quite  abundant  at  Iowa  City,  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Decorah,  Iowa,  but  ha\  e  never  seen 
them  on  the  Mississippi  at  Burlington.  An  im- 
mense sycamore  with  many  a  dead  limb,  a  little 
distance  from  the  bank  of  that  branch  of  the 
Skunk  River  which  runs  into  Green  Bay,  about 
one-half  mile  from  its  head,  is  a  favorite  roost- 
ing place  of  these  black  brethren. 

We  lauded  and  found  the  little  clearing  we 
had  made  three  years  ago,  still  free  of  weeds 
and  brush.  The  place  seemed  to  have  found 
favor  in  other  eyes.  At  least  the  charred  sticks 
and  ashes  from  which  three  blackened  rocks 
peeped  forth  would  indicate  a  recent  visit  by 
man. 

Pretty,  busy  little  Red  Starts  were  everywhere, 
mostly  birds  of  the  season  in  their  youthful 
dress,  Chickadees,  not  the  Carolina  of  the  south- 
ern states,  but  our  strong-voiced  Black  Cap. 
were  making  the  woods  resound  with  their 
merry  notes.  Now  and  then  we  heard  more 
powerful  expressions — instead  of  dee,  dee,  dee, 
dee, — a  harsh  zee,  zee,  zee,  zee  and  our  heart 
gave  a  leap,  for  this  was  the  note  of  the  Tufted 
Tit,  a  bird  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  in 
the  cold  winter  of  '89  at  Blackhawk  Spring, 
near  Burlington,  but  which  had  ever  after  been 
absent  from  our  lists.  I  noticed  Tufted  Tits 
everywhere  about  Burlington  on  this  visit,  in 
fact  they  were  quite  common.  Another  bird, 
which  I  had  only  once  seen  in  this  locality,  the 
Hooded  Warbler  was  found  breeding-  on  Dollar 
Island, — at  least  I  obtained  the  male  and  two 
quite  young  specimens,  among  the  dense  rag- 
weed and  tangle  on  the  south  side.  Here  it  will 
be  well  to  say  that  had  I  not  been  very  familiar 
with  the  bird's  call-  lit  is  a  very  abundant  species 
in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia,  where 
I  have  studied  it  on  several  occasions),  I  would 
have  overlooked  it.  But  the  bright  sharp  pleas- 
ing call-note,  stood  out  against  the  othervoices, 
like  a  rocket  against  a  dark  sky.  While  maneu- 
vering among  the  towering  weeds  and  shedding, 


not  salty  tears — but  many  drops  of  perspi- 
ration, saying  many  things  to  a  shell  which 
had  become  fixed  in  my  auxilliary.  I  heard 
another  voice  which  I  had  often  heard  in  other 
climes,  the  Carolina  Wren.  I  have  never  known 
this  bird  here  before  and  while  I  heard  him 
many  and  many  a  time  that  day  and  the  next, 
I  never  was  able  to  call  him  forth  from  his 
tangle  again.  He  had  responded  to  my  squeak 
once,  and  saw  a  man,  a  dangerous  man.  and 
with  a  gun,  he  learned  a  lesson  and  kept  his 
skin.      Red-heads  and  Flickers,  and  occasionally 

a  Red-bellied  W Ipecker  would  announce  their 

presence  by  tap  or  note.  The  Hairy  and  his 
diminuative  counterpart  Downy,  who  by  the 
way  is  var.  medianus,  are  also  on  our  list,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  well  to  mention  the  Nuthatch  in 
this  connection. 

The  mudflats  below  the  east  end  of  the  dam 
provided  favorite  places  for  t  lie  mud -loving  shore 
birds,  and  a  trip  over  them  furnished  us  with 
the  following  list.  A  noisy  Lesser  Yellow-leg. 
a  small  mixed  flock,  perhaps  fifteen  specimens 
of  the  Least  and  Semi-palmated  Sandpipers 
among  which  three  Pectorals  moved  majesti- 
cally. A  little  farther  on  in  the  next  cove,  we 
found  a  small  bunch  of  that  most  beautiful  bird 
the  Semi-palmated  Plover,  and  where  sand  and 
mud  join,  changing  the  black  to  a  whitish  hue, 
a  single  specimen  of  the  almost  snowy  Piping- 
Plover  swiftly  pursued  his  prey.  (In  the  very- 
point  of  the  bar  we  noted  and  were  noticed  by 
several  Spotted  Sandpipers  who  took  leave  with 
the  usual  peet.  peet,  peet,  peet.  They  were  all 
young  birds  lacking  the  spotting  of  the  breast, 
but  having  instead  the  ashy  throat.  We  turned 
back  through  the  center  of  the  outer  of  the 
twins  and  soon  reached  the  lake  which  runs 
almost  through  its  entire  length.  The  summer 
sun  and  low  stage  id'  the  Mississippi  had  almost 
caused  it  to  run  dry.  Here  in  this  secluded 
shady  place  we  found  several  pairs  of  Solitary 
Sandpipers  which  remonstrated  at  our  intrusion 
with  upraised  voice  and  wings.  The  dense 
tangle  of  wild  cucumber  vines,  which  spans  and 
unites  everything  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake  to  the  main  timber,  forms  an  admirable 
retreat  for  the  Woodcock  and  the  Maryland 
Yellow-throat.  Blue  Jays  and  Crows  had  evi- 
dently discovered  an  t  Iwl  in  the  timber,  at  least 
their  voices  proclaimed  as  much.  We  hastened 
to  see  what  the  cause  of  all  this  racket  might 
be,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  hear  that,  it 
was  "all  over  now." 

Numerous  Warblers  were  Hitting  about  in  the 
tree  tops  busily  gleaning  their  evening  meal. 
We  noted  among-  them  Black-throated  Green, 
Nashville.  Parula.  a  Black-and-White  Creeper, 
and  many  of  the  other  species  mentioned  before. 

We  paused  awhile  at  the  head  of  the  island  to 
watch  a  large  flock  of  Pelicans  Hying  south, 
until  they  were  lost  from  view.  Another  train 
composed  of  Black  Terns  also  bound  for  the 
south  passed  by,  mostly  im  matures  and  motley. 
What  a  difference  in  color  the  various  individ- 
uals of  this  species  present  in  fall,  from  the 
young  with  white  gray  and  pearl  to  the  adult  in 
checkered  or  black. 


{To  be  Continued.) 
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STEPHENS'  WHIP-POOR-WILL,  ANTROSTOMUS  MACROMYSTAX  (WAGLER). 
Bv  J.   H.   RILEY,  Washing-ton.  D.  C* 


The  bird  known  as  Stephens'  Whip-poor-will 
wa.-.  described  by  Wagler  (Isis,  1831,  533)  from 
Mexico,  but  owing  to  the  poor  description  the 
bird  was  not  recognized  by  later  authors  until 
SclatenP.  '/..  S..  1858,  296),  reporting  upon  a  col- 
lection of  birds  made  by  Salle  in  the  state  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  identified  an  Antrostomui  as 
probably  belonging-  to  Wagier's  macromysta  \  . 
saying  that  "'it  agrees  with  all  the  character-  he 
gives  of  that  species."  Sclater  again  (P.  Z.  S.. 
1866,  137  .  in  lii  —  "Notes  upon  the  American  Cap- 
rimulgida"  with  only  the  same  specimen  re- 
ported  upon  in  1858,  says:  "Whether  this  bird  is 
really  Wagier's  C.  macromystax  is  certainly  pro- 
blematical, but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  its 
being  quite  distinct  from  . /.  voci/erus,  although 
at  first  sight  it  is  surprisingly  like  that  species 
in  colouration. " 

Probably  from  the  lack  of  proper  material 
from  Mexico,  American  ornithologists,  applying 
Wai;  lei'-  name  to  another  species  until  recently. 
Brewster  (Bull.  Xutt.  Orn.  Club,  vi,  1881,  69) 
described  a  Whip-poor-will  from  Arizona  as 
Antrostomui  vociferus  arizonce,  under  which 
name  it  was  placed  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List 
of  1886.  Hartert  (Ibis,  1892,  296),  however,  after 
an  examination  of  the  type,  determined  that  the 
bird  described  by  Brewster  was  the  macromystax 
of  Wagler.  which  he  thought  was  a  g 1  sub- 
species of  vociferus,  and  that  Antrostomui  was 
not  sufficiently  distinct  from  Caprimulgtti  to  be 
recognized  as  a  genus.  Salvin  and  Godman  in 
the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana,  ii.  1893,  387, 
justly  gave  full  specific  rank  to  this  bird.  So 
much  for  the  systematic  history:  now  we  will 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  what  has  been 
written  on  the  life  history  and  the  egg-. 

Brewster,  quoting  a  letter  from  K.  Stephens. 
(Bull.  Xutt.  Orn.  Club.  1881,  71..  says:  "I  heard 
the  first  Whip-poor-will  about  the  middle  of 
May.  By  June  1.  they  were  a-  common  as  I 
ever  knew  them  to  be  in  the  east.  Sometimes 
I  could  hear  three  or  four  whistling  at  once. 
They  were  very  restless  and  rather  shy,  so  I  got 
only  the  specimen  I  sent  you,  and  a  female  shot 
in  the  daytime.  The  latter  tlew  off  her  nest. 
which,  as  usual,  was  only  a  very  slight  depres- 
sion in  the  ground,  but  in  this  case  was  over- 
hung by  a  rock.  The  single  egg  mow  before 
me)  is  plain  white  with  very  faint  brownish 
spots,  so  faint  that  one  would  hardly  notice 
them.  She  would  have  laid  no  more.  This  was 
on  July  14.  1880.  The  people  in  the  canon  said 
they  were  not  a-  plenty  in  1880,  as  they  were 
last  summer.  I  heard  the  males  until  August,  at 
which  time  I  lefl  tin-  Chiracahua  Mountains.  I 
have  not  heard  the  species  elsewhere  in  Arizona." 

In  the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana.  11.  1893, 
3x7,  Salvin  and  Godman  have  this  to  say  on  its 
habits  in  Guatemala:  "On  20th  April,  1860,  Mr. 
K'.  Owen  found,  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Mount- 
ains in  Vera  Paz,  two  eggs  of  this  specie.-,  and 
secured  the  parent.  These  eggs,  though  of  the 
shape  and  texture  usual  in  the  Caprimulgidts, 
are  pure  spotless  white:  they  were  deposited  on 


the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  large  pine  tree,  but 
there  was  no  nest.  That  these  eggs  belonged 
to  the  bird  secured  cannot  be  reasonably  doubt- 
ed; but  their  colour  is  quite  unusual  and  perhaps 
abnormal,  though  it  must  be  remembered  Pha- 
Icenoptilus  nuttalli  lays  white  eggs,  and  those  of 
Sienopsis  ruficervix  are  of  the  same  colour." 

The  late  Major  Bendire,  in  Life  Histories 
North  Am.  Birds,  11.  1894,  152,  quoting  from 
notes  furnished  by  Doctor  Fisher,  says:  "The 
Whip-poor-will's  note  was  not  heard  at  Fort 
Howie.  Arizona,  during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
May.  lso4.  When  we  made  campatthe  mouth 
of  Kucker  Canyon,  some  forty  miles  south  of 
the  Post  in  the  Chiracahua  Mountains,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  we  heard  a  few,  and  a 
couple  of  days  later  found  the  species  abundant 
higher  up  in  the  same  Canyon,  among  the  pines 

/'.  ponderosa).  Here  at  early  dusk  and  at  dawn 
their  notes  were  heard  almost  continuously  and 
numbers  of  birds  were  seen.  On  June  5.  Mr. 
Fred.  Hall  Fowler  found  a  nest,  if  a  slight  de- 
pression  in  the  ground  can  be  so  designated,  on 
a  steep  hillside  about  50  feet  above  the  stream. 
It  was  situated  under  an  overhanging  bush  at 
the  edge  of  a  flat  rock,  and  contained  two  young, 
recently  hatched,  and  the  fragments  of  shells 
from  which  they  had  emerged."  The  pieces  of 
shells  are  white,  apparently  without  spots. 

All  the  descriptions  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
amine agree  in  giving-  the  complement  at  from 
oik-  to  two.  generally  the  latter  number,  and  in 
describing-  the  eggs  as  white  or  with. only  very 
faint  nearly  imperceptible  markings.  Twoeggs, 
recently  acquired  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph  and  now 
in  his  magnificent  collection  donated  to  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  are  of  an  ellip- 
tical oval  shape  and  of  a  pure  spotless  white, 
measuring  2*..-  x  2n  and  28  x  2n  mm.  respec- 
tively.    They  were  collected  near  Colonia  Garcia 

-  i  ft.    alt.),  Chihuahua.  Mexico.  June  6,  1899. 

The  nest  was  a  hollow,  sparsely  lined  with  pine 
needles,  among-  rocks  on  the  side  of  a  canon. 
(  hi,  of  the  parent  birds  was  secured  and  accom- 
panied the  egg-. 

From  tli'-  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
breeding  range  of  macromystax  is  an  extensive 
one,  extending-,  as  it  does,  from  the  mountains 
of  southern  Arizona  over  the  tablelands  of 
Mexico  at  least  to  Guatemala,  but  apparently 
not  occurring  at  very  low  altitudes,  being 
evidently  a  mountain  species. 

Different  systematists  have  been  sorely  per- 
plexed whether  to  regard  this  as  only  a  race  of 
vociferus  or  to  accord  it  the  rank  of  a  species. 
For  my  part.  I  believe  with  Professor  Newt' >n. 
that  while  Oology  is  not  a  science  by  it-el f.  that 
nevertheless  the  study  of  egg-  and  the  habits  of 
birds  have  a  certain  indefinable  value  in  deter- 
mining the  status  of  species  and  that  any  bird 
which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  lays  eggs  as  dis- 
tinct as  do  vociferus  and  macromystax  should  be 
accorded  full  specific  rank.  Therefore  Ste- 
phens' Whip-poor-will  should  stand  as  Antros- 
tomus macromystax  (Wagler). 


♦Published  by  permission  ot  Dr.  W.  L.  Ralpb. 
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THE  MALAR  STRIPE  OF  YOUNG  FLICKERS  AND  THE  MOLT. 
By  William  Pai.mkk.  Washington,  D.  C. 


On  September  16,  1894.  while  skinning  a  young 
molting  specimen  of  rhe  Flicker  (Cola/>fes  aura- 
tus)  which  from  the  black  malar  stripe  I  had  con- 
cluded was  a  male.  I  was  surprised  upon  dissec- 
tion to  find  that  it  was  a  female  bird.  Subse- 
quently I  compared  it  with  others  in  my  own 
collection,  and  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  J.  1). 
Figgins  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Richmond,  all  of  which 
were  collected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Washington.  I  have  also  examined  much  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  have  collected  and 
arranged  the  facts,  and  am  thus  enabled  to  trad- 


authority.  In  no  instance  have  I  been  able  to 
find  or  hear  of  a  female  immature  bird  without 
a  black  malar  stripe.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
of  both  female  and  male  birds  the  tips  of  many 
of  the  black  feathers  composing  the  stripe  are  . 
similar  in  color  to  the  adjacent  parts,  while  the 
anterior  portion  is  very  much  so,  shading  off 
rapidly  into  the  surrounding  color  (Fig.2).  Lit- 
tle reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  statements  of 
authors  generally  on  this  subject.  I  find  every 
possible  degree  of  accuracy  and  inaccuracy  tho' 
ill-    last  is  much  the  more  common. 


Four  specimens  of  <Y.ia;:tes  a  unit  us  showing  the  L'radual  disap]  earance 
of  the  mala i'  stripes  in  the  female. 


out  the  changes  incident  to  the  loss  of  the  ^tripi- 
by  the  female  with  some  additional  evidence  in 
the  same  connection. 

I  shall  premise  by  stating  that  the  nestling 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker  always  has  in  both  sexes 
a  black  malar  stripe  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  This 
is  shown  by  over  one  hundred  examples  which 
I    have    either    seen    or    know    of    on    reliable 


Dr.  Cones,  in  the  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p. 
293,  says  oi  the  malar  stripe  of  C.  auratus,  in  a 
footnote,  "these  black  patches  are  supposed 
to  in'  entirely  wanting  in  the  female.  But  Mr. 
W.  I).  Scott  says,  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  Oct.  1872): 
An  immature  female  Isex  noted  by  careful  dis- 
section) had  a  dark  cheek-patch,  differing  only 
from  that  of  the  mature  male  in  having  gray 
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feathers  mixed  with  the  black.  In  an  adult 
female  the  outlines  of  the  cheek-patch  can  be 
plainly  seen." 

Dr.  J,  A.  Allen,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Vol.  iv.  No.  1,  has 
fairly  stated  the  case,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  words.  He  says,  on  p.  21, 
"there  are  occasionally  indications  of  a  malar 
stripe  in  the  [adult]  female.  This,  however,  is 
very  rare  in  C.  auratus  and  C.  chrysoides,  but 
common  in  the  C.  rater  group,  and  the  rule  in 
C.  mexicanoides,  where  the  exceptions  are  rare 
When  present  in  the  female  it  differs  greatl) 
from  the  correspond ing  mark  in  the  male.  In 
C.  auratus  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
females  have  the  area  occupied  by  the  malar 
stripe  in  the  male  faintly  tinged  with  grayish, 
the  basal  portions  of  the  feathers  being  dusky 
and  showing  slightly  at  the  surface.  In  one 
specimen  (No.  8308,  ad..  Coll.  Wm.  Brewstei  . 
from  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  the  feathers  of  the 
malar  area  are  distinctly  black  beneath  the  sur- 
face, the  black  extending  quite  to  the  tip-  ol 
the  feathers,  forming  a  well-marked  incipient 
malar  stripe.  This  is.  however,  an  extreme 
case,  and  almost  unique.  In  another  specimen, 
also  from  Michigan  (Ypsilanti,  No.  8306,  ad., 
Coll.  Wm.  Brewster),  a  few  of  the  feathers  of 
the  malar  region  are  tipped  with  black  and 
many  others  with  red,  giving  rise  to  a  very 
narrow  red  malar  stripe  slightly  mixed  with 
black.  Otherwise  the  bird  i-  a  normal  example 
of  C.  auratus."  tin  p.  44.  he  say-:  "A  feature 
of  special  interest  in  respect  to  the  young  in 
nesting  plumage  is  the  variable  status  of  the 
malar  stripe,  considered  a-  a  secondary  sexual 
character.  In  I '.  auratus  both  sexes  have  tin- 
black  malar  stripe,  which  in  adult  bird-  is  con- 
fined to  the  male.  In  30  specimens,  r; 
age  from  half-grown  nestlings  to  full-fledged 
birds,  not  our  lacks  the  /'lark  malar  stripe,  while 
five  of  these  are  recorded  as  females  by  their 
respective  collectors  from  anatomical  examina- 
tion of  the  specimens,  ami  at  tent  ion  i-  called  on 
the  label,  to  the  presence  of  the  malar  stripe. 
While  most  of  the  other  specimens  are  mar 
as  males,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  were  tints 
marked  on  the  presumption  that  a  black  malar 
stripe  denoted  a  male  in  the  young  a-  well  as  in 
the  adult." 

Mr.    Wm.    Brewster  ha-    a    brief    note    on  this 

subject  in  his  very  interesting  paper  on  a  br 1 

of  young  Flickers.  (Auk.  Vol.  x,  1893,  p.  235). 
He  says,  "at  6  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
I  looked  into  the  nest  ami  counted  all  five  ol  the 
young.  They  seemed  to  be  fully  grown  and 
perfectly  feathered.  They  wet.  colored  pre- 
cisely alike,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  and  all  had  the 
black  moustache  a-  extensive,  deeply  colored 
and  conspicuous,  as  in  mature  male-  of  their 
species."  Some  ten  families  of  young  that  I 
have  seen  or  of  which  I  have  received  positive 
evidence  agree  with  Mr.  Brewster's  statement; 
all  had  black  stripes. 

The  use  of  the  word  'moustache'  in  the  above 
and  various  other  accounts  of  these  bird-  seems 


t'  i  me  b  i  be  mi-placed  as  the  black  patch  is  below 
the  mouth,  and  not  as  the  word  is  ordinarily 
used  situated  on  that  part  which  corresponds  to 
the  upper  lip  of  mammals:  malar  stripe  would 
seem  t<  >  be  a  more  appropriate  term. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  them,  show  that  all  immature 
Yellow-shafted  Flickers  of  both  sexes  up  to  the 
molt  of  the  mesoptile  feathers  have  a  black 
malar  -tripe  on  each  side  of  the  face,  the  sexes 
'in.  precisely  alike  except  that  those  having 
the  most  red  scattered  on  the  head  and  neck  are 
usually,  perh  aj  is  always,  males.  After  the  young 
i  full  -ize.  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
(aboul  Washington  thi-  is  late  in  August  or 
early  in  Septi  mbi  i  they  molt  a/I  feathers,  and 
rapidly  acquire  their  next,  the  ,-.  '-called  'winter' — 
really  the  first  teleoptile  plumage.  In  the  course 
of  thi- molt  the  black  malar  feathers  of  female 
birds  are  replaced  by  reddish-gray  feathers 
almost  precisely  of  the  same  color  as  the  sur- 
rounding  parts.  This  is  well  shown  in  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  that  I  have  examined,  and  es- 
llv  in  one  taken  at  Kensington,  Maryland, 
September  16,  1893,  (Coll.  W.  P..  No.  3602).  In 
thi-  specimen  (Fig.  3),  which  is  about  three- 
tout  th-  changed  into  the  teleoptile  plurnage,  the 
malar  stripe  is  about  half  black  and  half  red- 
dish-gray, the  new  feather-  being  of  precisely 
tit.-  -.line  ci  .1.. rat  ion  as  the  surrounding  feathers, 
and  are  larger  than  the  older  mesoptile  ones 
which  they  are  displacing. 

The  molting  is  irregular,  occurring-  in  spots 
all  over  the  malar  region,  but  evidently  more 
nearly  complete  on  the  anterior  portion.  On 
such  a  -mall  place  the  change  i-  probably  rapid, 
thus  preventing  the  collecting  of  many  speci- 
mens showing  the  progressive  change. 

M\  series  of  specimens  -how-  very  well  the 
change  in  these  young  birds  on  molting  the 
in.--. >p1  ile  feathers. 

First,  the  teleoptile-  appear  on  the  inter- 
scapular- and  breast  spreading  rapidly  down- 
ward.-, and  ..\er  the  neck  and  head.  Before  the 
mesoptile  feather-  are  two-thirds  replaced,  the 
flight  feathers  begin  to  change;  some  of  the 
inner  primaries  alternately  grow  first,  the 
growth  advancing  irregularly  to  the  outer  pri- 
mary. Two  or  three  pair  of  the  outer  rectrices 
.but  not  the  short  outermost)  first  obtain  their 
full  growth,  the  movement  advancing  toward  the 
central  pair  which  are  not  changed  until  the 
others  are  fully  mature  and  effective  for  good 
use,  the  usual  mode  in  the  Woodpeckers.  The 
malar  feathers  are  replaced  while  the  head  and 
neck  are  changing.  The  last  feathers  to  change 
are  the  less  perfed  feathers,  the  semiplumes  of 
the  rump  and  the  underbody,  the  lightest 
colon-. 1  ami  the  least  important,  for  the  time, 
the  coverts,  tertials  and  secondaries.  The 
mesoptile*  plumage  of  these  birds  is  much 
darker  than  the  teleoptile,  the  black  spotting  of 
the  breas!  being  more  numerous,  and  the  dorsal 
barring  being-  broader  and  more  blotchy. I  The 
-potting  of  the  secondaries  is  much  browner, 
and   these  feathers  lack  the  terminal  pale  edg- 


Palmer.  The  Avifauna  of  the  Pribylot  Islands,  p.  124    Vol,  iii,  The  Fur  Seals  anil  Fur-Seal  Islands  of  the  North 
Pacific  OceaD.  1899. 

-iThe  mesoptile  interscapulars  have  one  broad  black  liar  while  the  teleoptile  feathers  from  the  same  place  have  two 
narrower  bars. 
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ing.  The  light  tips  of  the  teleoptile  primaries 
are  absent  or  reduced.  The  change  in  the  adult 
birds  seems  to  be  similar,  but  the  tertials  change 
with  the  primaries,  probably  progressing  through 
the  secondaries. 

Not  enough  specimens  of  the  other  forms  of 
this  genus  are  at  hand  to  determine  their  exact 
course,  but  the  subject  is  interesting,  and  should 
be  investigated. 

In  the  closely  related  Cuban  bird.  Nesoceleus 
fernandinee,  we  have  plumage  values  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  mesoptile  plumage  of  the  Flicker  tho' 
the  concentration  of  color  is  much  less  complete. 
The  male  has  a  perfect  malar  stripe,  while  the 
female  has  the  same  region  together  with  tin- 
entire  throat  and  under  neck  covered  with 
numerous  black  spots  on  a  grayish  and  yellowish 
ground.  The  pattern  of  color  and  marking-  "f 
the  birds  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Flicker, 
but  are  evidently  more  generalized.  The  spe- 
cies probably  represents  a  type  through  which 
our  Colaptes  have  progressed  in  fixing  their 
specialization,  the  spotted  throat  of  the  female 
being  a  stage  on  the  young'  toward  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  black  on  the  malar  region  of  the 
North  American  birds,  and  on  the  throat  for 
many  South  American  species.  Unfortunately 
young  birds,  which  must  be  extremely  interest- 
ing in  this  connection,  are  not  accessible,  and 
are  probably  not  in  collections,  as  the  species  is 
rather  rare. 

To  work  out  these  values  properly  we  should 
possess  a  complete  series  of  the  South  American 
Colaptes  and  correctly  sexed.  As  far  as  examin- 
ed  they  appear  to  possess   a   mesoptile-like  or 


generalized  style  of  plumage  with  the  black  and 
yellow  areas  specializing  in  a  different  location 
"than  is  seen  in  the  North  American  species. 

I  am  almost  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  early 
disappearance  of  such  a  strongly  marked 
feathered  tract.  The  change  by  molt  in  such  a 
young  bird,  and  in  one  sex  only  of  two  sharply 
defined  small  black  areas  into  a  color  similar 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  area  is  apparently 
unique;  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of 
another. 

The  possession  of  a  permanent  red  malar 
stripe  by  the  female  C.  mexicanoides  compli- 
cate- the  matter  still  further.  But  the  question 
may  well  be  asked,  is  the  adult  female  auratus 
acquiring  the  black  malar  or  is  she  losing  it? 
Did  she  in  some  time  in  her  past  have  black- 
malar  stripes  during-  her  whole  life  or  will  she 
at  some  time  in  the  far  distant  future  acquire 
this  same  distinction  which  has  already  been 
reached  by  the  males  of  all  the  species  and  by 
the  females  of  some.  The  fact  that  occasion- 
ally adult  female  Flickers  have  a  dark  or  reddish 
malar  -tripe  is  evidence  for  either  side  of  the 
question.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  as  the 
-inn  of  the  black  areas  are  greater  in  the 
mesoptile  plumage  than  in  the  teleoptile,  we 
may  have  here  a  bird  whose  ancestors  were 
much  darker,  and  that  the  specialized  tendency 
of  the  coloration  is  toward  concentration  and 
definiteness,  and  that  the  retaining  of  the  malar 
black  by  the  male  is  a  purely  psychological  or 
higher  character.  We  have,  however,  much  to 
learn  from  the  immature  of  the  more  tropical 
and  older,  or  less  advanced  species. 


BLUE   GROSBEAK   IN   EASTERN    KANSAS. 
By  Walter  Scott  Coi.vin,  Osawatomie.  Kan. 


In  the  past  six  years,  up  to  the  spring  of  1901, 
I  have  observed  three  male  Blue  Grosbeak-  in 
this,  Miami  County,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Missouri  State  line.  This  year  I  was  more  for- 
tunate in  observing  four  more  birds,  and  also  in 
securing  a  set  of  eggs. 

On  the  morning  of  April  30,  1901,  I  heard  a 
male  Grosbeak  singing  in  town.  Its  pretty 
song  came  from  a  Box-Elder  tree  which  stood 
near  a  dwelling. 

On  the  eve  of  May  23,  1901,  I  observed  a  pair 
of  Blue  Grosbeaks  catching  insects  on  the  wing, 
in  a  cornfield,  by  a  roadside,  one  mile  north  of 
town.  From  their  actions  I  judged  them  mated, 
although  the  male  was  silent,  and  did  not  utter  a 
sound.  The  female  quite  often  gave  vent  to  her 
notes  of  "chink  chink. "  Formerly  an  immense 
Osage  hedge  grew,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road  at  this  point;  but 
this  has  been  cleared  away  exposing  a  heavy 
growth  of  buck  bushes.  It  was  in  these  clumps 
that  I  looked  for  a  nesting  site  without  avail. 

On  May  2c>th.  I  revisited  the  spot,  and  found 
what  I  took  to  be  a  nest  of  this  species,  situated 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  in  a  crotch 
of  a  small  buck  bush  that  grew  in  a  thick  clump 
of  the  same  shrub.  The  nest  contained  a  single 
egg.     No  birds  were  observed. 


( >n  the  morning  of  June  2,  1901,  I  again  visited 
the  nest,  and  was  not  only  surprised;  but  elated 
to  find  Mrs.  Blue  Grosbeak  at  home  attending 
to  domestic  affairs.  Upon  flushing  her  from 
the  nest  I  found  that  it  contained  four  light 
blue  eggs,  which  I  left  until  the  afternoon  in 
order  to  photograph  them. 

When  I  returned  to  the  nest  in  the  afternoon 
she  flu-lied  easily,  and  quickly  disappeared. 
She  did  not  return  while  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  nest.  Upon  this  last  trip  I  did  not  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  male. 

The  nest  was  composed  of  Corn  shucks,  leaves 
and  stems,  grass,  pieces  of  sheep  wool,  fiberous 
parts  of  plants;  lined  with  fine  wiry  rootlets,  fine 
grasses  and  black  and  white  horse  hairs.  The 
inside  diameter  was  2',  inches;  the  inside  depth 
2  inches;  the  outside  depth  4  inches;  and  the 
outside  diameter  4  inches. 

In  color  and  shape  the  eggs  resemble  those  of 
the  Indigo  Bunting:  but  thev  are  of  larger  size. 
Measuring  .82  x  .on.  .83  x  .62,  .85  x  .63,  .85  x  .63. 

<  'n  June  21.  I  observed  another  male  Blue 
Grosbeak  singing-  in  a  bunch  of  willows  some 
two  miles  south  .if  town. 
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THE  OSPREY  OR  FISH  HAWK;    ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS.—  VI. 

By  Theodore  Gill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Continued  from   I  'ol.   1 '.  />.  u;. 


"They  fish  for  the  most  part  in  the  creeks 
and  secluded  inlets,  hovering'  over  the  waters 
and  suddenly  capturing  their  victim  by  diving 
upon  it.  But  they  sometimes  come  over  the 
open  waters  of  the  bays.  and.  when  the  keys 
are  covered  with  trees,  over  the  gulf,  to  find 
their  food.  On  first  acquaintance  their  actions 
seemed  inexplicable.  I  could  not  account  for 
their  eccentric  ways.  While  in  the  hidden 
places  of  the  creeks  they  utter  no  cry,  and  seem 
to  be  efficient  masters  of  the  craft,  but  in  the 
open  they  vacillate  painfully.  They  are  large, 
active-winged  birds,  never  soaring,  are  quite 
strong,  and  weigh  about  six  or  seven  pounds. 
On  leaving  the  trees  lining  the  shore,  perhaps 
allured  by  a  school  of  mullet  in  the  channel, 
they  seem  eager  for  action,  and  all  alive  with 
expectation,  but  just  before  stooping  on  the  fish 
would  set  up  a  frightened,  discordant  scream, 
and  make  for  the  shore  with  a  haste  so  ill- 
advised  as  seriously  to  impede  progress.  Before 
the  trees  were  reached,  confidence  would  be  res- 
tored, and  running,  the  same  singular  perform- 
ance would  be  repeated,  perhaps  for  three  or  four 
times  before  the  game  was  finally  secured.  No 
enemy  was  in  sight.  The  breeze  would  flow 
gently.  All  was  serene,  yet  terror  would  take 
possession  of  the  bird  and  almost  paralyze  its 
efforts  by  making  it  frantic."  He  "soon  learned 
the  reason  for  this  cowardice."  He  saw  a  "hawk- 
cross  overhead  and  proceed  seaward  to  find  a 
dinner.  The  excursion  was  successful  as  the 
pass  swarmed  with  fish  coming  in  with  the  tide. 
A  fine  one  soon  left  its  element  and  swung  aloft 
into  the  air  in  the  talons  of  the  bird,  which  at 
once  began  its  return.  But  a  new-comer  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  A  black  creatine  which 
seemed  all  wings  and  shaped  like  a  flattened 
letter  M,  dropped  from  above  and  confronted 
the  Hawk,  which  at  once  dropped  its  prey  and 
screamed  so  brimful  of  mortal  terror  that  it 
should  have  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  living 
things  within  the  compass  of  its  sound.  It  was 
not  disturbed  by  actual  contact.  The  two  birds 
were  not  within  fifty  feet  of  each  other,  but  the 
Hawk  exerted  itself  with  the  same  wild  energy 
to  get  to  cover  which  I  had  before  so  often  wit- 
nessed when  no  black  monster  was  in  the  vici- 
nage. The  intruder  was  a  Frigate-bird,  and 
upon  looking  upwards  a  score  of  them  could  be 
seen  a  mile  or  more  from  the  earth,  floating 
round  and  round,  on  motionless  wings.  The 
dropped  fish  was  seized  in  the  beak  of  the  bird 
long  before  it  reached  the  water." 

Again,  returning  to  the  locality  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  weeks,  he  "found  the  black  out- 
lines of  the  Frigate-birds  against  the  sky  as 
usual,  and  soon  saw  the  inevitable  Hawk  over 
the  waters  of  the  pass  all  excitement  at  the 
prospect  of  a  dinner.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  in  that  month  the  sea-breezes  of  the 
vicinity  are  particularly  delightful.  It  is  also 
the  breeding  season  of  the  birds  when  their 
plumage   is   at   its   best,  and   they  show   to  best 


advantage.  Success  always  followed  any  well 
directed  effort  of  a  bird  to  catch  a  fish  in  Boca 
Grande  pass,  and  the  Hawk  soon  had  one.  A 
black  corsair  at  once  appeared  and  captured  the 
booty  as  on  the  former  occasion,  while  the 
frightened  fisher  fled  screaming'  towards  the 
land.  But  now  a  change  of  programme  took 
place.  Another  long-winged  creature  from  the 
group  above  appeared  in  front  of  and  facing  the 
frightened  Hawk  which  turned  seaward  at  once, 
mingling  its  note  of  terror  with  one  ol  dispair. 
Every  effort  to  side  off  towards  home  was  frus- 
trated by  the  gliding  terror  interposing  its  bulk- 
in  the  intended  direction,  until  the  victim 
seemed  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  made  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  gulf.  The  tormenting 
enemy  then  seemed  content,  and  swung  alolt 
among  its  companions.  The  poor  fisherman, 
rid  of  the  dire  presence,  wheeled  on  its  course 
for  home,  and  its  frenzied  flappings  relieved  of 
excessive  tension,  made  very  good  time,  when 
on  reaching'  the  very  brink  of  safety  the  black 
wings  again  appeared  and  the  whole  distressing 
business  was  re-enacted  with  increasing  despair 
in  the  frightened  cry.  This  went  on  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Ever)  effort  at  retreat  was 
intercepted.  During  all  the  time  the  Hawk  kept 
up  an  incessant  flapping  of  its  wings,  audits 
physical  endurance  was  giving  way  under  the 
protracted  strain.  This  was  apparent  from  the 
changing  tone  of  its  scream,  which  varied 
through  all  the  gamut  of  despair,  from  unrea- 
soning terror,  to  supplicating  misery." 

"The  Frigate-bird  at  length  seemed  impatient. 
It  more  promptly  answered  the  movements  of  the 
Hawk,  and  urged  compliance  with  greater  vigor, 
and  finally  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the  pro- 
ceedings. Swooping  upwards  for  one  hundred 
feet  it  turned  head  foremost,  and  plunged  be- 
neath the  Hawk,  turning  completely  over  as  it 
did  so.  and  passing  to  the  front  vaulted  upwards, 
and  down  again  in  the  same  path,  thus  describ- 
ing an  elliptical  orbit  around  its  victim.  It 
swung  near  the  Hawk  round  the  lower  curve, 
causing  upward  flight,  until  at  length  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition  it  was  introduced  into  the 
company  of  its  tormentors  which  had  been 
descending  from  high  levels  and  were  now 
about  four  hundred  yards  above  the  water.  Its 
strength  was  now  well  nigh  exhausted.  Its  cry 
was  scarcely  audible,  and  it  barely  had  the 
power  of  directing  its  movements.  In  which- 
ever way  it  went,  excepting  one,  a  black  terror 
confronted  it.  It  could  rise  unimpeded,  but 
found  resistance  to  every  other  course.  It 
struggled  upwards  for  some  four  hundred  yards 
further,  until  the  distance  was  so  great  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  keep  the  movements  in  the 
field  of  the  glass,  when  it  gave  up  the  task,  and 
rapidly  floundered  over  and  over  through  the  air. 
its  muscular  power  exhausted,  and  its  mass  sur- 
rendered to  the  gravitating  force.  Down  it 
came,  the  whole  half-score  of  enemies  circling 
about  it.  until  it  struck  the  water  near  the  beach 
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in  the  shallows  of  the  offing'.  The  tide  was  run- 
ning out  and  the  water  on  the  flat  not  over  a 
foot  in  depth." 

Supposing  the  play  to  be  out.  Mr.  Lancaster 
"was  proceeding  to  examine  the  victim  when  it 
was  evident  that  more  was  t"  come.  The  Hawk 
was  not  dead  and  would  at  intervals  raise  its 
head  from  beneath  the  water  to  breathe.  It  had 
not  strength  to  submerge  its  body,  and  with  the 
vital  air  came  a  vision  of  the  hovering'  terror. 
Down  went  its  head  with  a  gurgling  murmur, 
and  those  black  demons  would  alight  upon  it 
with  their  miserable  puny  feet  and  punch  it  en- 
tirely beneath  the  surface. 

"The  vitality  of  the  Fish-hawk  is  something 
wonderful,  for  this  pastime  went  on  for  an  hour, 
until  at  length  it  was  completely  dead." 

Such  treatment  of  the  ( isprev  by  the  Frigate- 
bird  must  be  exceptional  and  was  not  observed 
by  Audubon  whose  experience  in  Florida  was 
considerable.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  for  discrediting'  the  occurrence  of  the 
episode  described  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  The 
Frigate-bird  is  well  known  to  compel  other  birds 
to  get  for  it  or  at  least  disgorge  their  food. 
Audubon  found  that  "the  Cayenne  Tern  and 
other  species  of  that  genus,  as  well  as  several 
small  Gulls,  all  abundant  on  the  Florida  coast, 
are  its  purveyors,  and  them  it  forces  to  disgorge 
or  drop  their  prey." 

Such  tyrants  are  unknown  to  the  Osprey 
in  Europe  and  have  been  observed  only  by 
American  naturalists.  Naumann  mentions 
only  Crows. 

THB    OSPRE'i"    as    A    HOST. 

Not  only  is  the  Osprey  sociable  with  its  fellows; 
it  is  also  tolerant  of  the  company  of  other  birds 
of  different  species  and  habits.  The  Purple 
Grackle  is  a  frequent  applicant  for  hospitality 
and  takes  advantage  of  interspaces  around 
the  Osprey's  nest  to  establish  one  of  its  own. 
Other  nesting  parasites  have  been  observed,  as 
Crows,  Sparrows,  Wrens,  and  even  Herons. 
Sometimes  several  species  shelter  in  one  and 
the  same  nest,  as  has  been  recorded  by  Mr. 
Allen. 

A  pair  of  Fish-hawks  on  Plum  Island  occupied 
a  nest  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  very  slug- 
gish stream  at  the  edg'e  of  the  piece  of  wood. 
"The  nest  was  old  and  large,  and  was  probably 
an  inheritance  from  former  generations.  It 
was  thoroughly  protected  from  below  by  the 
long'  projecting  sticks  at  the  base  and  the  im- 
perviousness  of  the  mass.  A  pair  of  Herons, 
wiser  than  their  kin,  built  their  nest  under  the 
Fish-hawk's  nest,  only  some  fifteen  inches  below 
it,  and  in  a  place  the  Fish-hawk  could  not  possi- 
bly reach  without  tearing  away  a  portion  of 
their   own    nest.     The    Heron's    nest    was    thus 


thoroughly  protected  from  storms  and  from 
hostile  attack  from  above.  In  the  crevices  of 
this  same  Fish-hawk's  nest  were  five  nests  of 
the  Purple  Grackle.  one  Wren's  nest,  and  an 
English  Sparrow's  nest." 

FOLK    LORE    AMI    POPULAR    BELIEFS. 

Common  and  conspicuous  as  it  is,  naturally 
around  the  Osprey  various  beliefs  and  super- 
stitions have  grown  up. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  Osprey 
is  regarded  with  special  favor  for  one  reason  or 
other. 

B3-  its  flight,  the  weatherwise  shore-man  and 
rustic  pretend  to  forecast  an  impending  storm, 
or.  as  Wilson  in  sympathetic  language  expresses 
it,  "they  serve  as  a  barometer  to  foretell  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere;  for.  when  the  Fish- 
hawks  are  seen  thus  sailing  high  in  air,  in 
circles,  it  is  universally  believed  to  prognosti- 
cate a  change  of  weather,  often  a  thunder  storm, 
in  a  few  hours.  On  the  faith  of  the  certainty 
of  these  signs,  the  experienced  coaster  wisely 
prepares  for  the  expected  storm,  and  is  rarely 
mistaken." 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  S.  L-  Mitchill,  (communi- 
cated to  Wilson.)  "a  sort  of  superstition  is  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  Fish-hawk.  It  has  been 
considered  a  fortunate  incident  to  have  a  nest, 
and  a  pair  of  these  birds,  on  one's  farm.  They 
have  therefore  been  generally  respected,  and 
neither  the  axe  nor  the  gun  has  been  lifted 
against  them."  We  are  also  told  by  Mr.  Howe 
(Auk,  xii,  301)  that  "the  Ospreys  in  Bristol, 
[R.  1. 1  have  been  so  carefully  watched — as  the 
belief  among'  the  farmers  is  that  they  protect 
their  poultry  from  other  marauding-  hawks* — 
that  they  have  become  very  tame  and  only  when 
the  egg's  are  nearly  hatched  or  when  the  young- 
are  in  the  nest  do  they  pay  any  heed  to  the 
passer  by." 

Audubon  had  long  before  referred  to  the  same 
belief.  He  considered  that  "a  most  erroneous 
idea  prevails  among  our  fishermen,  and  the 
farmers  along  our  coast,  that  the  Fish-hawk's 
nest  is  the  best  Scare-crow  they  can  have  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  houses  or  grounds."  This 
belief.  Audubon  suggested,  has  as  its  only 
foundation  a  certain  coincidence.  "The  ab- 
sence of  most  birds  of  prey  from  those  parts  at 
the  time  the  Fish-hawk  is  on  our  coasts  arises 
simply  from  the  necessity  or  retiring  to  the 
more  sequestered  parts  of  the  interior  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing-  their  young-  in  security"  and 
their  reappearance  coincides  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  winter  shore  and  sea  birds. 

In  England,  in  olden  times,  some  strange 
ideas  were  entertained  about  the  Osprey. 

[To  be  Continued.) 


*See  also  Dr.  Fisher  (Hawks  ami  Owls.) 
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Comments. 

THE  POPULARITY    OF    WHITE'S   SKI.UOKNK. 

Not  less  than  three  editions  of  Gilbert  White's 
"Natural  History  and  Antiquitiesof  Selborne" 
have  been  published  within  the  past  year 
and  over  a  hundred  editions  have  been  pas-e  1 
through  the  various  presses  of  Britain  and 
America  since  its  first  appearance  little  more 
than  a  century  ago.  The  first  edition  yvas  issued 
in  1788,  and  the  work  has  increased  in  popularity 
and  circulation  to  the  present  time.  The  recent 
editions  range  from  a  cheap  small  single  vol- 
ume sold  for  a  shilling  and  sixpence  by  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.,  to  the  luxurious  one  in  two  volumes 
edited  by  the  famous  ornithologist,  Dr.  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe,  and  published  by  S.  T.  Free- 
mantle  at  the  price  of  three  pounds  sterling. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  continued  esteem 
which  a  work  on  Natural  History  published  so 
long  ago  still  evokes?  White,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  contemporary  of  Liunaus  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  so  early  that  he  followed  the 
nomenclature  of  Ray  rather  than  that  of  Lin- 
naeus.    His  correspondence  with  Pennant  com- 


menced in  17dN,  and  that  with  Barrington  in 
1769,  and  dragged  through  the  period  of  our  Re- 
volutionary War.  The  works  of  his  contempo- 
raries have  long  since  been  left  untouched  on 
the  shelves  of  libraries  or  are  only  referred  to 
by  experts  in  order  to  settle  some  mooted  point 
of  nomenclature.  Probably  if  Pennant  had  been 
told  that  the  letters  of  hi*  deferential  corres- 
pondent would  be  read  with  increasing-  interest 
while  his  own  great  works  would  exist  only  in 
the  memory  of  bibliophiles  and  repose  untouch- 
ed on  dusty  shelves,  he  would  have  smiled  in 
derision.  White  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  he 
himself  had  no  dream  of  lasting  fame.  His 
letters  were  not  sent  to  the  press  until  many 
years  after  most  of  them  were  written,  and  he 
expressed  his  own  want  of  confidence  in  their 
reception  by  the  public  in  lines  penned  when  the 
collection  had  been  for  some  time  issued. 

The  cause  of  popularity  is  not  splendor  of 
style  such  as  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
French  in  the  case  of  White's  distinguished  con- 
temporary. Buffon,  for  the  letters  of  the  English 
clergyman  are  rather  characterized  by  simplic- 
ity of  style.  That  very  simplicity,  in  fact,  is 
one  of  the  attractive  features  in  White's  work. 
The  manner  is  as  natural  as  might  be  manifest 
in  the  correspondence  of  intimate  friends;  it 
does  not  divert  attention  from  the  subject  mat- 
ter. But  certain  requisites  are  necessary  for 
one  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  White's  book. 
First,  there  must  be  an  innate  love  of  nature. 
Next,  the  reader  must  have  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  country  life  and  have  a  store 
of  pleasing  reminiscenses  of  rural  scenes  which 
are  revived  or  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work.  Finally,  to  fully  enjoy  it.  he  must  have 
imagination  which  can  vivify  the  episodes 
and  circumstances  told  of  in  the  letters.  With 
these  qualifications,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to 
become  interested  in  the  work  for  its  own  sake. 
But  another  element  has  come  into  play  to  en- 
sure the  printing  of  so  many  editions;  it  is  the 
tendency  to  adopt  a  "fad."  White  has  become 
a  fashionable  author;  he  has  been  placed  among 
the  first  hundred  or  fifty  writers  who  must  be 
represented  in  everyone's  library  at  the  risk  of 
the  defaulter  being  denied  taste  or  knowledge. 
Passion  for  collecting  many  editions  has  become 
developed;  therefore  are  many  editions  pub- 
lished. Doubtless,  many  more  will  be  published 
as  time  rolls  on  although  it  is  not  easy  tn 
see  what  want  remains  unfilled,  unless  it  may 
be  an  edition  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Americans, 
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DR.    CIIJ.   IN    GLASGOW. 

Glasgow,  June  15,  1901. 

As  yon  may  remember,  I  sailed  from  New  York 
<>ii  the  1st  of  the  month  (June)  and  had  a  most 
pleasant  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  fine 
state  room  to  myself  and  very  pleasant  table 
companions.  After  a  voyage  of  little  more  than 
eight  days,  we  arrived  at  Greenock  about  8 
o'clock  on  Sunday  evening  and  took  the  cars 
for  Glasgow  which  we  reached  about  9  o'clock 
while  it  was  broad  daylight.  We  had  scarcely 
come  within  sight  of  Ireland  when  numerous 
(lulls  approached  the  vessel  and  more  or  less  ac- 
companied tis  all  the  way  to  our  port  of  landing. 
Most  of  them  were  evidently  the  black-headed 
Larus  ridibundus,  but  others  apparently  were 
of  the  larger  Larus glaucus.  A  notable  feature 
in  fact,  is  the  abundance  of  these  Gulls,  not  only 
along  the  coast  but  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Flocks  of  them  were  visible  on  the  Tweed  in 
the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  and  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  seen  flying  over  the  streets  of 
the  city  at  some  distance  from  the  water.  They 
accompany  the  vessels  for  the  offal  and  "cold 
victuals"  thrown  overboard  and  which  they  have 
learned  to  look  for.  It  is  amusing  to  see  them 
swoop  downward  after  the  rejecta  thrown  over- 
board and  expected  success  or  fear  of  competi- 
tion is  expressed  by  a  subdued  cry.  The  dex- 
terity exhibited  in  catching  at  a  dainty  morsel 
is  surprising.  At  times,  they  would  descend 
on  the  water  and  ride  easily  mi  the  waves  and 
again  would  resume  their  flight  when  excited 
by  some  movement  of  their  companions  or  ex- 
pectant of  a  firesh  supply  of  food.  Mole  or  less 
of  the  Gulls  accompanied  us  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  and  till  we  reached  our  dock.  They  were 
accompanied  by  black-head  terns. 

There  is  a  considerable  museum  attached  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow  called  the  "Hunterian 
Museum,"  the  basis  being  a  collection  made 
by  the  eminent  William  Hunter,  M.  P.,  brother 
of  the  still  better  known  John  Hunter  whose 
own  collection  is  the  basis  of  that  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Loudon.  I  mention  this 
because  I  found  that  the  two  individuals  were 
sometimes  confounded.  William  Hunter  was 
the  elderaudwas  born  in  171s.  The  collection 
was  a  general  one.  including  not  only  natural 
objects,  but  books,  paintings,  coins,  etc.  This 
was  bequeathed  by  will  in  1783  to  the  college  and 
its  present  keeper  is  professor  of  "Natural 
History"  in  the  University.  The  birds  are 
numerous  and  preserved  in  the  old  fashioned 
way,  mounted  on  stands,  and  closely  crowded 
together.  The  nomenclature,  too  is  not  on  .in 
uniform  plan.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
up-to-date  ornithologist  in  charge  or  practically 
interested  in  the  subject. 

I  will   leave   to-morrow   for   a  trip  to  Northern 
Scotland,  my  immediate  destination  being  <  llian 
at    the    western    end    of   the    Caledonian     canal 
which  traverses  Scotland  from  west  to  east. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Theo.  Gill. 


WEIGHT    ill'    THE    HARPY    EAGLB. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  3.  1901. 
Editors  oe  the  Osprey: 

Dear   Sirs: 

Some  time  ago  Doctor  Gill  expressed  a  desire 
to  know  the  weight  of  the  Harpy  Eagle  in 
the  National  Zoological  Park.  It  was  not  con- 
venient at  that  time  to  weigh  the  bird;  but.  re- 
cently, in  transferring"  it  from  one  cage  to 
another,  there  was  good  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain its  weight,  which  proves  to  be  exactly  nine- 
teen (19)  pounds. 

The  Harpy  has  been  in  the  collection  of  the 
Park  about  two  years,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Amazonas,  Brazil, 
through  Commander  C.  C.  Todd,  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Wilmington,  during  the  voyage  of  that  vessel 
up  the  Amazon  River.  The  bird  has  remained 
in  perfect  health,  and  is  now  in  fine  condi- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours. 

F  R  A  N  K    B  A  K  E  R  , 

Superintendent, 

National  Zoological  Park. 

AN  ONSLAUGHT  OK  TH  KASHEKS  ON  A  SNAKE. 

OsawaTomie,  Kans.,  May  1",  1901. 
Editors  oe  the  Osprey: 

This  afternoon  while  strolling  in  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery  with  my  wife,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  Brown  Thrasher  fighting  something  in  the 
grass  along  a  pathway.  Upon  going  up  to  the 
spot  I  almost  stepped  upon  a.  Blue-racer.  Walk- 
ing back  25  feet  or  more  where  I  could  watch 
the  spot,  the  Brown  Thrasher  flew  down  from  an 
oak  where  it  had  flown  when  I  approached  it. 
Its  antics  soon  brought  a  female  Thrasher  to 
the  scene.  With  feathers  ruffled,  wings  ex- 
tended upward  like  unto  the  position  of  a  Sand- 
piper's wings  just  after  it  alights,  and  their 
tails  spread  out  fantail.  they  would  thus  ap- 
proach the  snake  and  strike  at  it  with  their  bills. 
If  the  snake  would  dart  at  them  they  would  only 
move  aside.  They  uttered  no  outcry  while  fight- 
ing the  Racer.  I  killed  the  snake  and  found  it 
to  be  2'2  feet  long.  In  a  nearby  cedar  I  found 
the  nest,  with  four  young,  of  the  birds. 

Walter  Scott  Colvin. 
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BROWN'S     ILLUSTRATIONS     OF    THE      AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGY  OF  WILSON  AND  BONAPARTE. 

Ill  the  second  number  of  the  present  volume  of 
The  Osprey  (p.  31)  we  partly  answered  a  corres- 
pondent's question  respecting'  Brown's  repro- 
duction of  the  plates  of  Wilson  and  Bonaparte's 
American  Ornithology.  We  are  now  enabled 
to  give  more  specific  information.  Doctor 
Gill,  while  in  London,  examined  the  copy  of  the 
work  in  the  Library  of  the  Zoological  Society 
and.  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the 
librarian,  compared  some  of  the  illustrations 
with  the  originals  of  Wilson.  The  title  of  the 
work  is  correctly  given,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  and  thus  disagrees 
with  those  recorded  in  Agassiz  and  Strickland's 
Bibliography  and  Engelmann's  Bibliotheca; 
in  full,  it  is  as  follows: — 

"Illustrations  of  the  American  Ornithology  of 
Alexander  Wilson  and  Charles  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, Prince  of  Musignano.  With  the  addition 
of  nu  in  ere  his  recently  discovered  species  and  rep- 
resentations of  the  whole  Sylva  of  North  America. 
By  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  [etc.,  etc.].  Edin- 
burgh, Frazer  &  Co.,  54  North  Bridge  William 
Curry  Jun'r  cV  Co.,  Dublin  &  Smith.  Elder  & 
Co..  6S  Cornhill  i  London,  I  MDCCCXXXV. 
[fol.,eng.  tit.  [=11.]  +ded.  eng.  |=  11.]+  -\  St. 
index  [=  11.],  124  pi.] 

The  figures  of  birds  are  reproduced  from  Wil- 
son's and  Bonaparte's  works  on  the  124  plates 
with  tolerable  closeness  to  the  originals,  but 
sometimes  with  the  figures  at  different  angles, 
and  with  the  coloration  not  exact.  The  coll.  .ca- 
tion of  the  species  is  original,  and  the  grouping 
is  mainly  by  genera  adopted  from  Temmiiick. 
The  birds  are  arranged  ..n  figures  of  branches  of 
trees  copied  from  Michaux. 

In  the  words  of  the  compiler,  "The  arrang- 
meiit  adopted  is  that  of  Temminck  slightlj 
altered,  with  the  addition  of  some  new  Genera. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-one  birds  have  been 
added  by  the  Editor,  which  are  distinguished 
by  an  *;  and  eighty-seven  birds  have  been  con- 
siderably enlarged;  these  latter  are  marked  by 
a  f  prefixed.  Besides  the  addition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  representations  of  Forest 
Trees  and  Shrubs." 

There  is  no  explanatory  text  except  the  data 
here  reproduced  and  the  names  of  the  birds  and 
trees. 


North  American  birds  than  has  Gray's  Tanager 
or  the  Troupial. 

The  bird  is  now  alive  and  well  at  the  National 
Zoological  Park.— C.  W.  R. 

SWAINSON'S    HAWK     IN    EASTERN    KANSAS. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Kansas  Ornithologists 
to  know,  that  on  April  23,  1901  while  on  an  ex- 
tensive collecting  trip  in  Linn  County,  I  found 
a  pair  of  Swainson's  Hawks  constructing  a  nest 
in  an  elm  that  grew  on  the  west  bank  of  Sugar 
Creek.  2s  miles  from  the  Missouri  State  line. 
Latitude  37°,  longitude  95°.  Owing  to  limited 
amount  of  time  I  was  unable  to  stay  and  watch 
developments. — WALTER   STOTT  Coi.vin. 

Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds, 
of  which  two  volumes  by  the  late  Major  Charles 
Bendire  were  published  in  1892  and  1895,  will 
be  continued  by  Major  Bendire's  successor  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph. 
The  continuation  will  be  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  volumes  already  published.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  the  first  of  these  was  devoted  to  the 
Gallinaceous  and  Raptorial  birds,  and  the  second 
to  the  series  "from  the  Parrots  to  the  Crackles" 
or  Icteridas. 

Blue  Jay  ON  a  Spree.  "Naw.  sir,  I  run  him 
down.  He's  drunk  on  mad-berries.  I  didn't 
shoot  him."  So  said  our  little  stable  boy.  John 
Henry.  We  examined  the  beautiful  Blue  Jay. 
It  was  lying  in  the  boy's  hand,  with  a  sort  of 
cotented  expression  on  its  face.  Its  saucy  eyes 
were  elate  and  fearless.  Its  head  wagged  ridi- 
culously in  the  effort  to  hold  it  up.  It  was 
simply  drunk,  nothing  less.  The  bird  was  in- 
toxicated on  the  berries  of  the  "Pride  of  China", 
known  throughout  the  south  as  the  poison  or 
mad-berry. 

In  Floridy  thousands  of  respectable  northern 
Robins  that  would  blush  to  do  it  at  home,  arc 
found  lying  about  in  a  state  of  grossest  drunken- 
ness from  the  same  cause.  We  wondered  if  some 
white  ribbon  society  might  not  be  profitably 
started  among  these  poor  birds.  But  they  do 
not  know  any  better.  We  have  this  advantage 
over  them — we  know  the  mad-berry  when  we 
see  it.  It  is  to  our  disgrace  if  we  do  not  let  it 
alone. —  The  Plymouth  Review. 


Nicobar  Pigeon  in  Virginia.  Early  in  July, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Barnes,  of  Petersburg'.  Virginia, 
found  a  strange  bird  in  the  mountains  between 
Bedford  and  Bluefields,  on  the  New  River  Divi- 
sion of  the  N.  W.  R.  R.  He  sent  the  bird  alive 
to  the  National  Museum  for  identification.  It 
proved  to  be  a  Nicobar  Pigeon  and  was  proba- 
bly brought  to  this  country  by  some  soldier  re- 
turning from  the  Philippines.  Although  found 
running  about  in  a  state  of  freedom  in  the 
woods,  it  is  without  doubt  an  escaped  cage  bird, 
and    has    no    more    right  to   figure   in   a   list   of 


Vanishing  Bird  Races.  The  Flamingo  and 
the  Pink  Curlew  are  no  more,  the  Paroquet  and 
Egret  are  going  fast,  the  White  Pelican  is  a 
tradition  only,  like  the  Dodo.  Some  birds  in- 
crease under  the  protection  of  man  because  he 
wages  war  on  more  destructive  enemies.  The 
Quail  sets  at  naught  the  breach-loader  and  the 
trap  if  allowed  to  forage  in  the  green-fields,  but 
there  are  others  that  vanish  before  the  face  of 
man  as  does  the  mist  before  the  morning  sun. 
We  may  delay  the  end,  perhaps,  but  it  is  at  last 
the  survival  of  the  fit. — Florida  Times-l  'nioii. 
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dw1ght  on  the  sequence  of  pl.tmages 
\m>  Moults  of  the  Passerine  Birds  of 
New  Yokk.t — In  this  paper  of  ovei"  270  pages. 
Dr.  Dwight  has  produced  a  notable  work,  far 
more  important  for  the  science  of  orn ithology 
than  all  the  systematic  work  of  a  year  past. 
It  deals  with  many  of  the  problems  of  feather 
change  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way.  and  pre- 
sents a  detailed  study  of  the  sequence  of  feather 
change  of  all  the  passerine  birds  found  about 
New  York.  Seven  photographic  enlargements 
of  various  structural  features  of  feathers  add 
greatly  to  its  value.  Preliminary  sections  treat 
of  the  Fundamental  Principles,  Determination 
of  Age  by  Osteological  Characters,  Wear  or 
Feather  Disintegration,  Protective  Sequence  in 
Feather  Loss,  Advance  of  Moult  in  the  Feather 
Tracts.  Early  Plumages  and  Moults  of  Young 
Birds.  Sequences  of  Plumages  and  Moults,  Color 
Facts  us.  Color  Theories,  Outdoor  Study  of 
Moult,  Migration  of  Young"  in  Autumn,  Classifi- 
cation of  Moult,  and  the  bulk  of  the  paper.  Des- 
cription of  Species  and  their  Moults.  A  copious 
bibliography  of  the  general  subject  completes  a 
masterly  paper.  Dr.  Dwight's  work  has  been 
so  favorably  received  in  the  '".  Ink"  for  January 
1901,  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  whose  few  criticisms 
have  been  commented  on  by  the  author  in  the 
April  "Auk"  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  fol- 
low in  the  same  strain. 

The  present  reviewer  having  trodden  indepen- 
dently for  many  years  past  along  many  of  the 
paths  pictured  by  the  author  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  in  no  captious  spirit,  a  number  of  in- 
stances whet"  Dr.  Dwight's  rulings  seem  some- 
what unhappy.  The  three  very  distinct  com- 
parative plumages  of  birds,  the  Neossoptile. 
Mesoptile  niu]  Teleoptile  are  not  mentioned,  but 
instead  we  tind  1.  Natal;  2.  Juvenal;  3.  First 
Winter;  4.  First  Nuptual;  5,  Second  or  Adult 
Winter;  6,  Second  or  Adult  Nuptual.  The  cor- 
responding moults  are  1,  Postnatal;  2.  Posjuve- 
nal;  3,  First  Prenuptual.  4,  First  Postnuptual; 
5.  Second  or  Adult  Prenuptual;  6,  Second  or 
Adult  Postnuptual.  These  somewhat  cumber- 
some terms  have  already  produced  misunder- 
standings and  seem  in  practice  to  be  unwieldy, 
and  even  when  comparatively  used  unscientific. 
Thus  the  juvenal  (mesoptile)  plumage  of  the 
Hooded  Warbler,  to  use  for  instance  an  extreme 
case,  produced  and  worn  for  but  for  a  few  days 
is  comparative  with  the  mesoptile  plumage  of 
the  cormorant  which  is  at  once  the  juvenal,  first 
winter,  spring,  and  second  summer  plumage. 
Therefore,  the  Postjuvenal  moult  of  the  warbler 
occurs  in  the  month  in  which  it  was  hatched, 
while  in  the  cormorant  the  similar  fact  occurs 
twelve  months  after  hatching.  The  First  Nup- 
tual plumage  of  a  given  bird  means  one  thing' 
definitely,  while  the  corresponding  dress  of 
another  species  may  mean  something-  quite 
different.  Again,  the  Prenuplual  moult  in  a 
certain  species  means  one  definite  thing,  while 
in  another  it  occurs  at  an  entirely  different  time 
or  may  be  absent:   in  part  of  one  species  it  may 


occur  in  August,  in  another  in  our  spring,  and 
yet.  in  another  while  the  bird  is  breeding. 

In  species  wintering  in  the  summer  of  South 
America  it  would  seem  incongruous  there  to  say 
that  such  a  bird  is  in  its  first  "winter"  plumage 
when  the  time  is  summer,  and  the  birds  expe- 
rience nothing  of  a  winter.  Terms  should  be 
cosmopolitan.  The  "winter"  plumage  of  the 
Scarlet  Tanager.  for  instance,  is  a  fiction,  a 
nonbreeding  plumage  is  meant.  Our  author 
evidently  feels  some  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  his  terms  for  he  tells  us  on  page  1114.  "Wear 
with  its  abrasion  and  fading  often  takes  the 
place  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  prenuptual  moult. 
modifying  in  marked  degree  either  the  first 
winter  or  the  adult  winter  dress.  Consequently 
the  plumage  to  which  I  would  restrict  the  name 
nuptual  may  be  acquired  by  moult,  by  wear  or 
by  both,  and  it  is  not  the  true  breeding"  plu- 
mage," etc.  Of  course  the  word  plumage  in  this 
extract  and  in  much  of  the  paper  really  means 
plumage  condition,  quite  a  different  thing.  <  lur 
author  truly  says,  "The  breeding-  plumage,  then, 
on  which  descriptions  of  species  are  based  does 
not,  in  very  many  cases,  represent  the  highets 
plumage  of  the  species;  it  may  be  a  mixture  of 
several  and  all  of  them  badly  worn."  It  is  evi- 
dent then  that  the  word  plumage  has  a  double 
meaning-  and  that  our  systematists  have  many 
sins  to  answer  for.  The  subject  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  complex  one.  and  needs  treatment  from 
many  points  of  view  before  the  true  solution  is 
evolved. 

In  the  formative  stage  of  a  nomenclature  of 
feather  terms  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  use 
makeshifts,  and  for  our  author's  purpose  in  com- 
paring chronological  feather  conditions  of  the 
different  species  it  is  very  useful,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demands  a  better  classifica- 
tion. 

The  term  "Natal  down,"  or  natal  plumage  is 
unfortunate.  The  conditions  at  hatching  and 
even  for  some  time  after  are,  comparatively,  so 
different  in  different  groups  of  birds  as  to  render 
such  terms  misplaced  when  speaking  of  some 
buds.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  author  did  not 
use  terms  to  tit  similar  comparative  conditions 
of  all  birds. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  species  Dr.  Dwight  is 
very  satisfactory  each  sequence  of  plumage  con- 
dition being  treated  independently.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  so  many  "Natal  downs" 
are  recorded  as  "no  specimen  seen"  for  many  of 
these  could  have  been  obtained. 

Without  specimens  or  notes  at  hand,  packed 
preliminary  to  a  long  journey,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  verify  all  of  Dr.  Dwig-fit's  conclu- 
sions, but  the  following  occur  to  mind.  In  the 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  a  complete  molt  of  the 
mesoptiles  occurs  in  the  late  summer,  and  this 
is  probably  true  also  of  the  Vireos  tho'  the 
Doctor  states  the  contrary.  The  numerous  crows 
with  molting  flight  feathers  seen  in  spring  and 
early  summer  show  the  last  change  on  the  pre- 
vious summers  birds,  in  fact,  it  seems  probable 
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that  in  time  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  rule 
for  many  species  to  change  completely  during 
their  first  year,  the  exceptions  being-  the  impor- 
tant facts  requiring  careful  study. 

Few  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  Dr.  Dwight's  labors  in  examining  and 
comparing  many  thousand  specimens,  and  in 
comparing  and  collating  the  gathered  facts. 
A  thorough  examination  of  the  results  estab- 
lished by  this  examination  of  plumage  condi- 
tions and  many  more  which  might  be  added  bid 
fair  to  give  us  a  broad  basis  on  which  to  build 
concepts  of  bird  life  as  yet  undreamed  of  by 
systematic  ornithologists. — W.  P. 

Birii  Watching  By  Edmund  Selous  Lon- 
don |  J.  M.  Dent  .v  Co.,  Aldine  House  29  v  30 
Bedford  Street.  W.  C.  1901.  [8vo.  xi  +  347 
pp.,  5  pi. — $3.00.] 

Mr.  Edmund  Selous  is  known  as  one  who 
watched  and  recorded  the  results  of  watching 
the  Goatsucker  or  Night  Jar  in  England  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  He  published  these  re- 
sults (in  1899)  in  the  form  of  "An  Observational 
Diary  of  the  habits  of  Night  Jars  i  C  'aprimulgus 
Europtsus)."  Consequently  we  might  have  said 
that  in  liis  Bird  Watching  he  lias  made  some 
valuable  "observations;"  but  we  learn  from  the 
preface  to  his  new  book  that  tin-  word  "has  a 
terrific  sound."  and  therefore,  we  forbear.  The 
preface  of  "Bird  Watching"  is  characteristic 
and  as  it  is  not  only  amusing,  but  explains  the 
scope  of  the  volume  well,  and  gives  an  insight 
into  the  mode  of  treatment,  we  reproduce  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it. 

"I  should  like  to  explain  that  this  work,  being, 
with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  a  re- 
cord of  my  own  observations  oiilv.it  has  not 
been  my  intention  to  make  general  statements 
in  regard  to  the  habits  of  any  particular  bird. 
In  practice,  however,  it  is  often  difficult  to  write 
as  if  one  were  not  doing  this,  without  its  having 
a  very  clumsy  effect.  One  cannot  for  instance 
always  say.  "1  have  seen  birds  fly."  '  hie  has  to 
say.  upon  occasions.  "Birds  fly."  Moreover,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  much  of  the  more  important 
business  of  bird-life,  one  would  be  fully  justified 
in  arguing-  from  the  particular  to  the  general: 
perhaps  (though  this  is  not  my  opinion)  one 
would  always  be.  But.  whether  this  is  the 
case  or  not,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that, 
throughout,  a  remark  that  any  bird  acts  in  such 
or  such  a  way  means,  merely,  that  I  have,  on 
one  or  more  occasions,  seen  it  do  so.  Also,  all 
that  I  have  seen  which  is  included  in  this  volume 
was  noted  down  by  me  either  just  after  it  had 
taken  place  or  whilst  it  actually  was  taking- 
place:  the  quotations  (except  when  literary  or 
otherwise  explicitly  stated)  being  always  from 
my  own  notes  so  made.  For  this  reason  I  call 
my  work  "Bird  Watching-,"  ami  I  hope  the  title 
will  explain,  and  even  justify,  a  good  deal  which 
in  itself  is  certainly  a  want  and  a  failing.  One 
cannot,  unfortunately,  watch  all  birds,  and  of 
those  that  one  can  it  is  difficult  not  to  say  at 
once  too  little  and  too  much:  too  little,  because 
one  may  have  only  had  the  luck  to  see  well  a 
single  point  in  the  round  of  activities  of  any 
species  —one  feather  in  its  plumage,  so  to  speak 


— and  too  much,  because  even  to  speak  of  this 
adequately  is  to  fill  many  pages  and  deny  space 
to  some  other  bird.  All  I  can  do  is  to  speak  of 
some  few  birds  as  I  have  watched  them  in  some 
few  things.  Those  who  read  this  preface  will, 
I  hope,  expect  nothing  more,  and  I  hope  that  not 
much  more  is  implied  in  the  title  which  I  have 
chosen.  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit, but  English  is  n.it  German.  "Of-some- 
few-birds- 1 he-occasional-in-some-things- watch- 
ing" does  not  seem  to  go  well  as  a  compound, 
and  "Observations  on."  etc.,  sounds  as  formid- 
able a>  "Beobachtungen  iiber."  It  matters  not 
how  one  may  limit  it.  the  word  -"Observations" 
has  a  terrific  sound.  Let  a  man  say  merely  that 
he  watched  a  robin  (for  instance)  doing  some- 
thing, and  no  one  will  shrink  from  him:  but  if 
he  talks  about  his  "Observations  on  the  Robin- 
Redbreast"  then,  let  these  have  been  ever  so  re- 
stricted, and  even  though  he  may  forbear  to  call 
the  bird  by  its  Latin  name,  he  must  expect  to 
pa  v  the  penalty.  The  very  limitations  will  have 
something  severe  smacking  of  precise  scien- 
tific distinction  about  them,  and  the  implied 
preference  for  English  in  such  a  case  will  ap- 
pear affected  and  to  tic  a  clumsy  attempt,  mere- 
ly, to  make  himself  popular.  Therefore.  I  will 
not  call  my  book  "Observations  on,"  etc.  I 
have  watched  birds  only.  I  have  not  observed 
them.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  text  itself.  I  do  not 
shrink  from  the  latter  word,  either  as  substan- 
tive or  verb,  or  even  from  the  Latin  name  of  a 
bird,  here  and  there,  when  I  happen  to  know  it 
i  fi  ii-  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  childish  pride?). 
But  that  is  different.  I  do  not  begin  at  once  in 
that  way.  and  by  the  time  I  gel  to  it  anyone  will 
have  found  me  out.  and  know  that  I  am  really 
quite  harmless.  Besides,  I  have  now  set  mat- 
ters in  their  right  light.  Hut  I  was  not  going 
to  handicap  myself  upon  my  very  cover  and 
trust  to  its  contents,  merely,  lor  getting  over  it. 
That  would  have  been  over-confidence." 

The  birds  "watched"  and  whose  habits  are 
commented  upon  are  all  English  and  include  a 
number  of  waders  (plovers,  redshanks,  peewits, 
etc..  etc. I,  wild  pigeons,  gulls,  skuas,  ducks  and 
other  web-footed  birds,  rooks  and  some  common 
English  sou"  birds  (nightingale,  etc.)  The 
chapters  (twelve  in  number)  are  full  of  informa- 
tion redolent  of  the  fields  and  woods  and  written 
in  an  entertaining  though  peculiar  style.  The 
illustrations  are  realistic  and  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  volume.  There  are  5  full  plates 
and  9  cuts  interspersed  in  the  text.  We  may  re- 
produce one  or  two  of  the  chapters  on  forms 
found  in  the  1'nited  States  as  well  as  England 
in  a  future  number  of  Til  i:   (Isuk-i  \. 

On  tin-  whole.  Mr.  Selous'  treatment  of  his 
subject  is  scientific,  and  his  conclusions  are 
logical,  but  we  must  except  from  this  commen- 
dation a  couple  of  his  ideas  at  least:  one  is  that 
the  movements  of  birds  in  a  flock  is  the  result 
of  thought-tranference:  the  other,  that  the 
Buttering  or  simulation  by  a  parent  bird  of  in- 
jury is  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy.  There  is  no 
sufficient  basis  for  such  postulates  in  physiology 
or  psychology.  But  such  observations  are  in- 
considerable blotches  in  a  work  with  many  ad- 
mirable features. 
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Everyday  Birds.  Elementary  studies  by 
Bradford  Torrev:  with  twelve  illustrations  in 
color  after  Audubon  and  two  from  photographs. 
Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton, Mifflin  &  Co. 
1891.      [Square  12  mo.  pp.  1-106.     Price  $1.00.  ] 

In  "Everyday  Birds"  Mr.  Torrev  describes 
and  treats  in  a  simple  and  interesting'  manner  a 
number  of  the  most  common  and  more  conspicu- 
ous forms  of  Eastern  North  America.  The  little 
volume  is  divided  into  twenty-one  chapters  as 
follows: 

1.  "Two  Kings."    The  Ruby  Crown  and  Gold 

Crest. 

2.  "The  Chickadee." 

,i.  "The  Brown  Creeper." 

4.  "The  Brown  Thrasher." 

5.  "The  Butcher  Bird." 

6.  "The  Scarlet  Tanager." 

7.  "The  Song  Sparrow." 

8.  "The  Field  Sparrow  and  the  Chipper." 

9.  "Some  April  Sparrows. "    A  general  discus- 

sum   of  the  family  followed  by  notes  mi 
the  Purple  Finch,  Fox.  Song,  Tree.  Vi- 
per, Field  and  White-throated  Sparrows, 
in.  "The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak." 

11.  "The  Blue  Jay." 

12.  "The  Kingbird." 

13.  "The  Humming  Bird." 

14.  "The  Chimney  Swift." 

15.  "Nighthawk  and  Whip-poor-will." 

16.  "The  Flicker." 

17.  "The  Bittern." 

18.  "Birds  for  everybody."    A  chapter  on  feed- 

ing birds  in  winter.     A  chapter  on  spring 
migration.     A  chapter  on  fall  migration. 

19.  "Winter  Pensioners." 

2n.   "Watching'  the  Procession." 
21.    "Southward  Bound". 


The  twelve  plates  are  reproduced  from  Alt- 
dubon  by  the  three-plate  color- photoprocess. 
They  represent  the  Blue  Jay.  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet.  Chickadee,  Brown  Creeper,  Brown 
Thrasher,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Song  Sparrow, 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Ruby-throated  Hum- 
ming Bird,  Nighthawk.  Whip-poor-will,  and  the 
Flicker.  The  two  half-tones  are  of  the  Downy 
Woodpecker  and  the  Chickadee. 

Norton  on  Labrador  Birds.*  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Norton  here  treats  of  32  species  collected  in 
Southern  Labrador  during  the  summer  of  1891. 
Tin-  Mourning  Dove.  Zenaidura  macroura  and 
the  Prairie  Horned  Lark,  Otocoris  alpestris pra- 
ticola,  both  probably  strays,  are  added  to  the 
list  of  Labrador  birds.  A  specimen  of  Net/ion 
crecca  is  also  reported.  The  status  of  the  Puftins 
and  of  the  Spruce  Grouse  have  been  critically 
examined.  As  one  result  Mr.  Norton  sug- 
gests that  the  oldest  tenable  name  for  the 
American  Puffin  is  Mormon  glacialis  of  Tem- 
minck.  This  would  make  our  bird  Fratercula 
arctica  glacialis  Temminck.  Incidentally  in  a 
footnote  to  page  144  Naumann's  Mormon  glacia- 
tis  is  renamed  Fratercula  arctica  naumanni. 

As  a  result  of  study  and  discussion  of  the 
literature  of  the  Spruce  Grouse,  Mr.  Norton 
reverses  Mr.  Bangs'  recent  treatment  of  these 
birds,  and  sums  up  as  follows:  "Therefore,  the 
name  Canachites  canadensis  Linn,  must  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Spruce  Grouse  of  Labrabor  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  while  Canachites  canadensis  ran  arc 
(Linn. I  must  be  brought  forward  for  the  form 
inhabiting  portions  of  Canada,  the  Northern 
United  States  and  New  Brunswick." 

A  diagrammatic  plate  of  the  bill  of  Puffiins 
completes  a  very  good  paper,      W.  P. 


Birds  of  t lie  Bowdoin  College  Expedition  to  Labrador  iu  istu  >  Proc.  Portland  Soc.  N.  II..  Vol.  ii.  May  20,  1901, 
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BIRDS   ABOPT    LAKE    TAHOE. 
Bv  Mil ton   S.   Ray,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  all  California  I  know  of  no  place  where  the 
ornithologist  can  spend  a  more  enjoyable  time 
than  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe  a1  an 
altitude  of  6,220  feet.  Here  is  an  abundant  and 
varied  bird-life,  a  cold  and  bracing  climate,  and 
an  absence  of  thick  brush  which  make  long  trips 
tiresome. 

The  weather,  however,  is  liable  to  play  strange 
pranks  at  any  time.  We  experienced  magnifi- 
cent thunder  storms  followed  by  a  downpour  of 
rain  and  occasionally  hail  and  light  snow,  and 
a  few  hours  later  the  sun  would  be  shining,  and 
the  sky  clear.  In  the  morning  at  times  in  June 
the  thermometer  dropped  as  low  as  2o  . 

If  one  has  continuity  large  he  may  spend  his 
time  locating  nests  of  the  warblers  in  the  gn 
pines  or  as  a  change  a  more  remunerative  visit 
to  the  marsh  where  the  commoner  eggs  can  be 
taken  in  an  almost  unlimited  quantity.  From 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  a  fertile  table  laud 
extends  almost  IS  miles  south  and  about  10  miles 
across,  high  mountains  rising  on  all  sides, 
Tallac  on  the  west  to  9,715  feet,  further  back 
snowy  Pyramid  attain-.  10,052  feet,  while  on  the 
east  Job's  and  Freel's  peaks  have  an  altitude  ol 
10,b37  and  10,849  feet  respectively.  The  Lake 
Valley  as  it  is  called  is  thickly  wooded  with  prin- 
cipally a  second  growth  of  pine  and  tamarack 
while  on  the  mountain  sides  in  addition  are  im- 
mense forests  of  fir,  spruce  and  cedar. 

We  left  San  Francisco  on  May  28th,  (1901), 
passing  through  Fyffe,  rather  famous  for  its  or- 
nithological discoveries,  on  the  way.  The  rise 
of  this  road  from  Sacramento  is  very  gradual, 
7. .son  feet  being  reached  without  any  summits  of 
consequence.  We  arrived  at  Bijou  on  the  lake 
on  June  4th.  and  erected  our  camp  in  a  grove  oi 
youngr  tamaracks  at  the  edge  of  a  large  meadow  . 

I  think  a  locality  thoroughly  examined  will 
yield  considerably  more  than  a  much  larger  area 
hurriedly  gone  over.  By  stealing  silently  along 
and  by  sitting  perfectly  still  until  the  birds 
became  unaware  of  my  presence.  I  found  nests 
which  would  have  otherwise  escaped  my  notice; 
My  first  find  of  importance  was  a  nest  of  Thur- 
ber'sjunco  [/unco  hyemalis  thurberi)  just  blow- 


able  on  June  7th.  The  lies!  wascompletely  hid- 
den by  the  wide  drooping  leaves  of  a  wild  sun- 
r,  and  was  situated  on  thi  banh  ol  a  ditch 
two  miles  over  the  state  line  in  Nevada.  Scarce- 
ly 50  yards  En  hi  camp  on  June  10th,  my  brother 
-.tumbled  on  a  nest  of  the  White-crown.  . I 
Sparrow  (Zonotrirhia  Icttcophry  r)  well  concealed 
among  the  grass  at  the  fool  of  a  small  willow. 
We  had  passed  this  spot  a  number  of  times,  but 
the  parent  had  been  30  alerl  as  to  steal  away 
unnoticed.  The  eggs,  tour  in  number,  were 
fresh  and  of  the  finely  speckled  type.  These 
birds  were  rather  scarce  here,  although  abundant 
coming  over  the  summit,  and  extremelj  common 
at  Burk's  Ranch  in  Plumas  County.  I  have 
heard  the  male  singing  as  late  as  9  o'clock  at 
night,  and  at  the  firsl  signs  of  daybreak.  The 
song  is  similar  to  that  of  /..  I.  nuttalli,  but  the 
ending  is  more  abrupt. 

On  the  following  day  near  cam])  I  collect- 
ed live  fresh  eggs  of  the  Louisiana  Tanager 
\nga  ludoviciana).  This  nest  was  placed 
on  a  tamarack  branch,  only  25  feel  from  the 
ground,  while  one  found  at  Fyffe  on  June  2nd. 
was  50  feel  up  in  a  pine.  A  verj  common  bird 
was  Cassin's  Purple  Finch  (Carpodacus  cassitii), 
especially  among  the  pines  where  the  nests, 
usuallj  placed  on  the  ends  ,,f  the  branche  -  from 
50  to  100  feet  up,  were  almost  impossible  to  reach. 
Nighthawks  [Chcrdeiles  aculipetin't  te.ve.t 
were  very  numerous  about  the  marsh,  Hying 
over  the  main  land  in  large  Socks  on  cloudy 
days.  Strange  to  say  their  cry  greatly  resem- 
bles the  name  of  the  town  here  "Bijou." 
Equally  abundant  were  the  usual  varieties  of 
mountain  birds.  Woodpeckers,  Flycatchers, 
Warblers,  etc.,  and  I  was  also  -one  what  sur- 
prised to  see  such  birds  as  the  Mourning  Dove. 
(Zenaidura  macroura),  Belted  Kingfisher  Ceryle 
alcyoti).  Song  Sparrow  [Melospiza  fasciataf). 
Cliff  Swallow  Petrochelidon  lunifrons)  and 
Barn  Swallow-  (Hirundo  crythrogaster)  in  this 
high  altitude.  Nests  of  the  White-headed  W<  od 
pecker  (Xenopicus  albolarvatus)  and  Western 
Bluebird  [Sialia  mexicana  occidenialis)  were 
found  in  excavations  in  dead  pines,  and  eggs  of 
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the  Violet-green  Swallow  |  Tachycineta  tlialas- 
sina)  were  taken  from  holes  in  pile,-,  of  an  old 
wharf.     Two  sets  of  six  eggs  were  found. 

During  our  stay  we  observed  4X  species. 

On  June  15th  near  Fallen  Leaf  Lake  a  nest  of 
the  Blue-fronted  Jay  (Cyanocitta  stelleri  fron- 
talis) was  found.  It  contained  four  large  young, 
and  was  placed  on  the  branch  of  a  small  fir  in 
plain  view,  8  feet  up. 

Between  Bijou  and  Tallac  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Truckee  River  is  an  extensive  marsh 
running  about  five  miles  along  the  lake  shore, 
and  from  two  to  three  miles  inland.  Here  an 
immense  aggregation  of  land,  marsh  and  water 
birds  keep  the  place  resonant  with  their  mingled 
cries.  I  observed  two  species  of  Terns  in  the 
marsh,    and    both    were    already    laying.       The 


in  the  background.  This  light,  portable 
canvas  boat  enabled  us  to  go  through  the 
thickest  tules,  over  pond  lilies  or  shallow 
water,  with  ease.  The  length  of  this  article 
will  not  allow  more  than  a  passing  notice 
of  the  numerous  nests  of  the  American  Coot 
[Fiilica  ainericand)  in  the  tides  and  those  of 
the  Spotted  Sandpiper  (Actitis  macularia)  and 
Killdeer  [jEgialiti's  vocifera)  on  the  sand-pits, 
or  the  large  flocks  of  Culls  (Larus  califor- 
nicus)  and  American  White  Pelican  (Pele- 
cantis  eryl/trorliynchos)  which  evidently  do  not 
breed  here. 

A  noticeable  bird  was  Wilson's  Phalarope 
(Phalaropus  tricolor)  which  was  undoubtedly 
breeding.  I  shot  one  for  identification  and  it 
was     pitiful     to    see    how    the    mate    would     not 
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nests  of  Forster's  Tern  (Sterna  forsleri)  were 
placed  in  the  highest  tules  or  among  marsh 
grass  or  water  lilies  at  their  edge  in  deep  wati  i 
They  were  uniformly  the  same,  composed  of 
dried  tules  containing  one,  two  or  three  egg-. 
Quite  a  number  of  nests  of  both  Terns  contained 
but  one  egg  in  which  incubation  was  advanced, 
so  I  regard  this  a-  a  set.  .Most  of  the  Terns 
nested  in  small  colonies,  two  dozen  nests  or  so 
together.  A  small  abundant  fish  in  the  marsh 
called  ••(."hub"  seems  to  be  the  principal  food 
of  forsteri.  The  Black  Tern  \Hydrochelidon 
nigra  surinamensis)  occasionally  nested  in  the 
above  situations,  in  which  case  they  were 
almost  as  large  and  a>  substantially  built  as 
those  of  forsteri,  but  the  majority  were  placed 
on  floating  drift-wood  in  a  foot  or  so  of  water, 
carelessly  made  of  fine  tules  and  marsh  grasses. 
The  picture   shows   a    Few  nests  with  our  canoe 


forsake  the  spot,  bui  continued  circling  around 
uttering  its  almost  human  cry. 

Of  the  ducks,  the  Mallard  (Anas  bosclias)  was 
by  farthemost  abundant.  I  was  shown  a  nest 
among  the  willows  on  a  sand-spit  which  con- 
tained eggs  in  May.  (>n  my  visit  a  few  stray 
feathers  and  egg  -.lulls  were  left.     I  noticed  a 

W 1  Duck  i  . //  i    sponsa)  swimming  in  the  lake 

off  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  her  numerous 
family  on  her  back. 

The  Blackbirds,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
was  the  most  numerous,  were  nesting  in  count- 
less numbers.  The  Yellow-headed  (Xanthoceph- 
alus  xanthocephalus)  placed  hers  a  foot  or  so 
up  in  the  high  tales,  while  those  of  the  Red- 
winged  i.  Xgelaius  phoeniceus  nutralis)  were  built 
among  the  willows  or  marsh  grass  in  the  water. 
(  in  account  of  the  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow 
this  year  the  lake  continued   to  rise  rapidly  in 
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June,  flooding  hundreds  of  nests  of  this  bird. 
Many  were  deserted,  some  contained  i'^k>  and 
others  drowned  young'.  Here,  strange  to  say. 
Brewer's  blackbird  [Scolci  ophagu  s  cyanocephalus) 
nests  on  the  ground  usually  in  a  depression, 
although  pine  trees,  one  of  their  favorite  lust- 
ing sites  on  the  coast,  fritige  the  marsh  on  all 
sides.  In  Nevada,  between  Reno  and  Carson, 
thousands  of  these  birds  were  nesting  in  the 
sage  brush  owing  to  the  lack  of  trees. 

It  was  on  June  20th,  near  the  Nevada  summit 
that,  with  regrets  we  took  our  last  look  at  the 
lake    where    the    time    had   been    so  pleasantly 


large  young.     These  are  both  common  birds  in 
Nevada. 

<  in  leaving  Beckwith,  Plumas  County,  next 
day,  we  again  entered  the  timber  lands,  the  road 
following  the  head-waters  of  the  Feather  River. 
i  in  account  of  the  numerous  mines  in  this  sec- 
tion most  of  the  water  is  extremely  muddy  and 
American  water  Ouzels  (Cinclus  mexicanus) 
were  rare.  Along  a  stream  of  crystal  clearness, 
however,  about  In  miles  from  < Jnincy  we  noticed 
,i  ii.  -1  of  tlii-  bird  on  a  large  boulder.  This 
nest  contained  four  young  with  rather  prom- 
inent appetites. 


NESTS  i  IP    BLACK    TERNS. 


spent.  Far  below  was  clear,  coo],  placid  Tahoe 
stretching  far  away  to  the  north  and  on  all 
sides,  the  noble  f<  iresi  s,  extending  from  the  lake 
well  up  to  the  snow  capped  peaks.  (  >n  the  east 
was  Nevada,  the  last  state  in  the  Union,  as 
barren,  and  bare  as  the  moon !  It  was  a  change! 
three  days  of  travel  under  the  broiling  sun 
through  a  monotonous  succession  of  sagebrush, 
hills  and  plains. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  we  again  passed  over  the 
state  line  in  Lassen  County.  Here  between 
Chat  and  Beckwith  Pass  I  noticed  Woodhouse's 
Jay  (Aphelocoma  woodkouseii)  and  in  a  willow 
along-  the  road  I  observed  a  nest  of  the  American 
Magpie  (Pica  pica  hudsonica)  containing   four 


A  short  stay  was  made  at  Buck's  Ranch, 
(Plumas  County),  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet, 
and  although  late  in  the  season  a  set  of  four 
eggs  of  Traill's  Flycatcher  I  Empidonax  /rail li) 
was  taken  June  29th,  from  a  nest  in  a  willow 
along  a  small  brook.  This  bird  is  less  common 
than  its  cousin,  the  Western  Wood  Pewee  (Con- 
lopus  richardsoni]  which  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  birds  in  these  mountains. 

I  may  mention  that  the  following  species  were 
shot,  making  identity  positive.  Wilson's  Phala- 
rope.  Thurber's  Junco.  White-crowned  Sparrow. 
Red-winged  Blackbird.  Forster's  Tern  and 
Traill's  Flycatcher. 
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LIFE    HISTORY   OF   THE   PRAIRIE   WARBLER   (DENDROICA    DISCOLOR). 
i:\    Jko.   W.   Daniel,  Jr.,  Lvnchburg,  Va. 


Among  the  »o  called  Wood  Warblers  i  Mnu  til- 

61    the  genus   Dendroica,    we    find    many 

t  ypes  of  bird  life  thai  for  delicacj  "i    form  and 

coloring',  it   not    for  warbling',  rank   first    upon 

the  list  of  Norl  h  A  mei  ican  birds. 

Ornithologists  and  Oologists  who  have  been 
much  afield  are  not  likely  to  forg-el  their  firs! 
acquaintance  with  anj  member  of  this  interest- 
ing fa  in  i  1  v  <  'l  birds. 

The  striking  coloring  of  some  of  the  forms,  as 
in  Hi.-  Black-bumian,  Magnolia,  Cerulean  and 
will,!-,,  make  them  g'eneral  favorites,  -.villi 
highesl  i  .mi.,  in  ae  thetic ornithology.  From  the 
Cape  May  Warbler,  which  occupies  the  first  plai  e 
in  t  he  American  i  Ornithologists'  nomenclature  to 
the  Prairie  Warbler  which  is  the  last,  the  family 
pr<  .-ii I-.  an  array  of  beautiful  species.  Passing 
them  all  by,  I  would  select  the  last  on  the  list, 
the  Prairie  Warbler  (Dendroii  i  discolor)  for  the 
subject  of  this  article  because  with  lliis  species 
I  am  more  familiar  than  wiih  any  of  its  rela- 
tions. 

(in  May  12th,  1890,  according  to  my  notes,  I 
found  the  Prairie  Warbler  for  the  first  time  at 
Lynchburg,  and  at  every  .season  since,  have 
found  ii  breeding  abundantly  among  the  thick- 
ets of  dogw 1   and  scrub-oaks,  among  clumps 

.if  blackberry  bushes  in  the  pasture  lands,  and 
in  the  scattered  g-rowth  of  small  pines  with 
which  many  of  the  Mills  are  covered. 

A  locality  particularly  favorable  to  many 
pairs  .if  these  birds,  however,  is  a  slope  covered 

with   a    mixed    growth    of   scrub-oak,   dogw I 

bushes  and  blackberry  briars,  along  a  small 
stream  called  "Blackwatei  l  reek."  On  the  out- 
skirts of  i in'  thickel  there  is  a  stragg'ling  growth 
nl'  small  pines.  Tin'  Warblers  breed  in  surpris- 
ing numbers  all  along  the  edg'es  of  the  thicket 
ami  wherever  the  growth  is  broken  by  "clear- 
ings;" they  seem  to  prefer  the  more  open  parts, 
rather  than  where  the  lupins  ami  briars  are 
dense  ami  tangled. 

They  arrive  early  in  April,  appearing  in  small 
numbers  between  the  tenth  ami  fifteenth,  and 
arriving  in. greater  numbers  during  the  rest  of 
ih.  mouth.  H  is  in  the  season  of  arrival  that 
most  of  the  birds  are  singing.  The  song  is  one 
which  once  lieard  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
Ii  is  unusual,  quaint  and  striking.  Six  or  seven 
syllables,  uttered  in  crescendo  with  emphasis  on 
next  I"  the  last  note,  sound  something  like  "zee- 

zee-2 ei   zee."     But    it    is  hardly  dis- 

cribable.  Dr.  Coues  characterizes  it  as  "sound- 
ing  like   a    mouse  with    the  tooth  ache."     s 

,i  i  i,i  ai  rival,  the  birds  commence  nest  building. 
The  nesting  site  is  very  variable.  The  average 
site  is  .in  upright  crotch  of  a  dogwood,  scrub  oak 
oi  a  small  pine,  from  three  to  five  and-a-half 
feet  up,  though  sometimes  lower,  and  not  infn 
quently  higher.  When  the  nest  is  in  a  blackberry 
lmsli  the  heig'ht  varies  from  i  \\  ■ >  to  ban-  feet .  1 1 
is  always  lirinU  attached  at  the  sides  by  means 
of  cob-webs  and  vegetable  fibre  to  the  limbs  or 
briar  si  a  Iks  which  support  it.  1 1  is  a  snug  little 
structure  ol  closely  woven  shreds  ot  weed-bark, 
cotton  j  vegetable  substances  and  various  fibres, 
.   .   ipact    and   cupped,      The   interior   lining    is 


usually  ol   fine  and  softer  material  of  the  same 
nature,  sometimes  plan t-down,  cow  and  horsehair 

i.  i  p's  wool  and  occasionally  a  few  feathers. 

Nest  building  having  commenced  late  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  the  nests  are  usually 
completed  by  the  8th  of  May.  A  day  seems 
to  elapse  before  the  first  egg  is  laid.  The 
four  eggs  an-  deposited  during  four  consecutive 
days,  an  egg  being  laid  early  each  morning.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  uniformity  which  the 
various  pairs  of  birds  of  this  species  in  a  locality 
,  ,ii  i  \  out  hi  the  matter  of  laying.  The  majority 
of  nests  contain  a  similar  number  ol  eggs  t"  the 
incompleted  sets,  during  the  period  of  laying, 
the  nest  holding  a  greater  or  less  number  of  eggs 
being  in  very  .small  pereen lane.  1  have  observed 
this  occurence  for  many  years  iii  the  same 
locality,  and  have  found  as  many  as  fifteen 
nests,  twelve  containing  three  eggs,  two  con- 
taining two  eggs  and  one  containing  four  eggs 
during  a  day's  (May  12th,  1896)  search.  The 
l  ih  o!  May  has  always  been  my  lucky  date  for 
full  sets. if  four  eggs,  it  being  rare  to  lind  nests 
con  tain  g  that  number  of  eggs  before  that  date. 
Nearly  all  nests  found  on  the  twelfth  contained 
three  eggs,  and  these  sets  would  be  full  (four 
eggs)  on  the  following  day.  The  birds  are  of 
sociable  disposition,  and  where  one  pair  is  found 
nesting,  others  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  Occasionally  isolated 
pairs  are  found,  but  this  is  not  often.  ( luce  a 
locality  is  selected  by  pairs  of  birds  and  its  con- 
ditions be  at  all  favorable,  they  seem  to  become 
strongly  attached  to  it.  ami  will  return  in  suc- 
cessive years,  each  pair  of  birds  breeding  near 
the  spot   where  their  nest   of  the  previous  year 

was  placed. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nesting  season 
the  birds  sing  a  good  deal,  but  as  the  weather 
becomes  warmer,  the  singing  ceases,  and  the 
p  enliar  trilling  is  not  heard  again  duringthe 
year,  there  not  being  a  second  soul;  period. 
The  male  as  well  as  the  female  attends  to  the 
duties  of  nest  building,  incubation,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  young. 

The  food  consists  of  insects,  such  as  cater- 
pillars, spiders,  larvae,  etc. 

When  the  nests  are  approached,  the  birds  are 
usually  very  demonstrative,  and  often  closely 
approach  tin-  intruder,  uttering  a  very  faint 
complaining  note  sounding  like  "tsip-tsip-tsip-" 

The  period  of  incubation  appears  to  be  four- 
teen days,  averagely,  though  sometimes  longer. 
The  young  remain  in  the  nest  about  ten  days, 
and  arc  fed  i>\  the  parents  until  they  have 
attained  nearly  the  size  of  the  parents. 

It  is  questionable  whether  two  broods  are 
reared  in  one  season.  [  have  found  fresh  eggs 
during  the  fust  week  of  June,  but  from  all  data 
at  hand  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one  brood  a 
season  is  t  he  rule. 

four  eggs  constitute  the  full  set.  though  in 
rare  instances  only  three  eggs  are  laid  to  the 
set.  They  are  very  pretty  little  eggs,  varying 
in  color  from  simple  ovale  to  elliptical-ovate 
.\m>\  elongate-ovate.  Their  ground  is  usually  a 
clear    white,  occasionally  (in     fresh    eggs)    of    a 
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greenish  tinge  and  sometimes  of  a  creamy  cast. 
The  markings  are  confluent  ;it  the  greater  end. 
invariably  wreathed,  and  varying  greatly  as 
regards  density,  in  a  series  of  sets.  Aside  from 
the  wreath  at  the  larger  end.  the  area  from  it 
toward  the  smaller  end  is  faintly  and  sparingly 
speckled  with  minute  dots  and  streaks  of  cinna- 
mon mud-dark  brown.  The  deeper  shell  mark- 
ings are  of  lilac.  The  cither  two  prevailing 
colors  are  the  cinnamon  and  the  darker  brown. 
intermixed  sometimes  with  scant  pencilling  of 
black  in  the  wre.H  h. 

Four  typical  sets  of  four  eggs  each,  collected 
on  the  13th  of  May.  and  selected  from  a  large 
series  after  the  following  measurements  in 
millimeters: 

Set  number  one:  15  x  12.50;  15  x  13;  15  x  12.50; 
IS  x  12. 

Set  number  two:  17  x  13;  17  x  13;  17  x  13;  17  \-  13. 


Set  number  three:  IS  x  12;  Id  x  12.50;  15x12; 
15.50  x  12.50. 

Set  number  four:  17  x  12;  16.50  x  12:  16.50  x  12: 
17  x  12. 

The  young  of  the  year  are  quite  different  from 
the  old  birds,  but  may  be  readily  identified  by 
their  smaller  size,  as  compared  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  the  absence  of  wing 
bars. 

During  the  late  summer  amd  early  fall,  the 
Prairie  Warbler  exhibits  a  strong  attachment 
for  pine  woods,  where  the  trees  are  more  dense 
and  of  greater  size  than  those  of  its  breeding 
haunts,  and  where  it  seems  to  find  a  plenitude 
of  food. 

Late  in  September  and  early  in  October  they 
leave  for  the  south,  all  ha\  ing  disappeared  by 
the  middle  of  the  latter  month. 


CAMPING  ON  THE  OLD  'AMP  GROUNDS.  II. 

lis    Paul   Bartsch,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Continued  from  Vol.  V,  page  too. 


Large  flocks  of  Blackbirds  were  crossing  the 
river,  seeking  their  roosting  ground.  These 
Hocks  do  not  appearnear  as  large  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  but  even  now  they  are  composed 
of  t hou sa ml  of  individuals  ranking  I  should  say. 
Bronzed  Grackles  first,  Red-wing  second,  and 
Cowbirds  third. 

As  eve  drew  near  we  set  out  for  King's  man- 
sion. A  roomy  log  cabin  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  Skunk  River  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  our  isle.  We  walked  up  towards  the  house 
which  stands  mi  a  ridge  at  some  little  distanci 
from  the  bank,  midst  an  immense  corn  field, 
among  which  numerous  gigantic  trees  appeared 
which  had  been  girl,  and  which  now  extended 
their  bare  branches   to   the  sky  as  if  calling  on 


Such  Owl  music,  conversation,  debate  and 
oratory  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated,  they 
can  only  be  rendered  in  <)wl  language  and  that 
by  I  Kvls. 

We  had  anticipated  a  Coon  hunt,  but  found  to 
our  dismay  that  the  King's  Palace  was  occupied 
by  a  man  with  a  less  pretentious  name,  who  did 
not  even  own  a  Coon  dog.  Discouraged  we 
turned  our  back  on  the  place,  and  after  holding 
a  pow-wow  we  decided  to  try  our  luck  with 
Leslie  who  lived,  in  '95,  some  three  miles  nearer 
Green  Bay.  As  we  plied  the  blade,  the  sun  was 
fast  sinking  beneath  the  forest  tops  and  a 
Mink  who  had  ventured  on  his  foraging  tour 
donated  his  skin  to  the  National  Museum.  Bats. 
Chimney  Swifts  and  Night  Hawks  contested  for 


'i'HE   i  AR0L1NA    WREN 

heaven  to  witness  such  misdeeds  and  imploring 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  which  indeed  at  times 
seems  granted,  when  spring  floods  make  it 
necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  to 
remove  to  the  upper  rooms.  These  cornfields 
and  trees  recalled  many  a  pleasant  night.  They 
are  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Owls  and  Racoon. 
Many,  many  times  did  we  lay  on  our  bunks  and 
laugh  at  the  Owlian  concert,  to  which  Bubo 
would  treat  us.  until  our  very  sides  would  ache. 


Till:    HOODED    WAKIII.Ei: 

their  evening  meal,  then  all  was  still,  save  an 
occasional  call  of  the  Whip-poor-will.  The  moon 
was  Lip,  and  by  her  mellow  light  we  slowly  pad- 
dled through  the  silent  night. 

We  at  last  reached  Lesleys,  but  found  that  he 
too  bad  changed  quarters,  two  miles  further 
down  stream.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
shack,  too,  was  a  Coon-dog-less  man,  so  we  re- 
summed   our  journey,  for  "a  hunting  we  would 
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We  did  not  succeed  in  finding  Leslie  Manor, 
and  as  heavy  clouds  and  occasional  lightning  in 
the  south  promised  a  shower,  we  decided  to  turn 
over  to  Dallas  City,  and  seek  quarters  in  some 
hotel  in  preference  to  sleeping  under  a  skiff  in 
a  rain  storm.  After  maneuvering  around  a 
number  of  dams,  we  arrived  at  the  city  where 
we  found  quarters  and  food. 

Sometime  during  the  night  our  room  was 
suddenly  flooded  with  light,  a  steamer  was 
about  to  come  to  anchor,  and  was  seeking  her 
pier.  How  this  incident  brought  back  the  days 
of  '95  when  oft  at  night,  when  all  was  silent 
and  the  very  leaves  of  the  quaking  aspen  o'er 
head  seemed  at  rest,  and  even  the  mighty  roar 
of  the  waters  rushing  through  the  dam  seemed 
hushed,  permitting  the  fainter  tinkling  sounds 
to  be  heard,  then  of  a  sudden  would  our  tent 
become  illuminated  almost  as  bright  as  day.  and 


WaterThmshes,  Oven  Birds,  Trails,  Flycatchers 
and  Catbirds. 

We  finally  reached  our  isle  again.  Our  party 
which  bad  agreed  to  meet  us  were  present  also. 
We  prepared  a  second  breakfast,  and  after  cast- 
ing for  bass  for  an  hour  without  even  so  much 
as  a  strike  to  reward  our  patient  labor,  we  re- 
turned to  the  birds. 

A  Grebe  had  arrived  over  night,  and  was 
giving  performances  in  diving,  above  the  dam. 
As  we  followed  the  footpath  north,  along  the 
river  edge  we  got  a  glympse  at  one  of  those 
flaming  bits  ,.f  animation  ordinarily  known  as 
Prothotiotary  Warbler.  From  a  dead  branch 
a  Wood  Pewee  sounded  his  pe-a-we,  while  a  Least 
Flycatcher  responded  from  the  shady  retreat  of 
the  low  arching  I"  irder. 

We  returned  and  continued  our  walk  in  the 
opposite  direction,  where  we  noticed  perhaps  the 


LOOKING    UP  THIS    MISSISSIPPI    FROM   DOLLAR    ISLAND. 


we  knew  that  a  passing"  steamer  was  paying  his 
salute  by  playing  its  search-light  upon  our  white 
abode. 

The  morning  of  the  30th  promised  a  fair  day. 
We  aroused  our  landlord,  and  his  sleepy  spouse 
prepared  a  breakfast,  perhaps  the  earliest  ever 
served  in  the  history  of  that  hotel. 

Long  before  Old  Sol  sent  his  rays  askance 
over  the  eastern  hills  we  had  passed  our  para- 
phernalia into  our  boat  and  had  crossed  the 
river  for  Iowa.  Here  and  there  a  bird  voice 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  and  a  very 
chorus  sounded  their  praise  when  he  raised  his 
head  and  beamed  on  all  creation. 

The  lively  wit-che-we-wha-wit  occasionally 
varied  with  the  long  drawn  che-weee-a,  of  the 
White-eyed  Vireos,  birds  I  once  considered  very 
rare,  greeted  us  all  along  the  willow  covered 
rip-raps.     Here  we  also  met  several   Grinnells. 


first  Golden  Crowned  Kinglet  of  the  season.  A 
family  of  Cardinals  and  the  first  specimen  of 
the  Wilson  Thrush  which  we  have  on  record  for 
Burlington  and  vicinity,  in  company  with  its 
near  relative  the  Wood  Thrush.  I  had  often 
looked  for  this  bird,  had  several  times  heard  of 
its  occurrence;  and  even  found  it  in  the  form  of 
a  Wood  Thrush  in  the  collection  of  one  of  the 
reporters.  I  could  never  quite  understand  how 
any  one  could  confuse  these  two  birds,  so  differ- 
ent in  appearance  and  habit.  We  frightened  a 
Kentucky  Warbler  and  an  Oven  Bird  which 
were  scratching  for  insects  under  an  immense 
fallen,  half  decayed  tree,  both  sought  the  dense 
cover  of  the  weeds,  but  were  easily  recalled  by 
the  ever  ready  and  anxious  squeak. 

In  the  willows  which  form  a  dense  coveret  on 
the  baron  the  southwest  side  of  the  island,  we 
discovered    quite    an    assemblage    of   Warblers. 
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It  seemed  as  though  we  had  arrived  in  the 
height  of  their  autumnal  migration,  for  every- 
where, in  each  place,  we  found  representations 
of  this  delightful  family.  Nut  less  than  twelve 
different  species  were  present  in  this  small  strip 
•  •  f  willow  which  is  not  more  than  100  by  30  feet 
in  size,  and  I  believe  none  of  the  trees  exceeded 
15  feet  in  height.  It  was  a  motly  crowd.  My 
notes  speak  of  a  Golden-crowned  Thrush, 
several  Chestnut-sided  Warblers,  a  Blue-wing 
Yellow  Warbler  whose  querulous  voice  now  is 
forever  hushed.  A  busy  Black  and  White 
Creeper,  a  trim  Canadian  Flycatcher,  two  of 
the  beautiful  lively  Wilson's  Black-caps,  who 
vied  with  a  number  of  Golden-crowned  King- 
lets, just  returned  from  the  north,  in  flirting 
their  wings.  A  Water  Thrush  was  lured  from 
its  tangle  in  the  woods  and  swelled  the  number. 

As  we  emerged  from  this  dense  cover  we 
noticed  a  Tennessee  Warbler  cross  the  river  and 
submit  his  inanimate  form  to  closer  study.  A 
Blue  Gray  Gnatcatcher  was  travelling  through 
the  tops  of  the  same  trees,  while  at  their  very 
base  a  House  Wren  i  Troglodytes  iii\/'>ii  aztecus\ 
was  trying  to  engage  us  in  a  game  of  hide  and 
seek. 

From  the  depth  of  the  woods  a  Red-eyed  Vireo 
was   babbling   his   now   sleepy  soul;,  and  a  Yel- 


low-bellied Woodpecker  rewarded,  us  by  adding 
his  name  to  our  list,  for  a  tram])  through  the 
interior  of  the  island.  The  last  accession  was 
entered  on  the  north  side.  Vireo  gilvus  was  the 
name  of  the  applicant. 

The  day  though  long,  was  fast  Hearing  its 
close  and  we  rejoined  our  friends  and  accepted 
of  their  bounteous  stores  to  regale  the  inner 
man  who  had  been  sadly  neglected  all  day.  But 
who  indeed  has  time  to  waste  discussing  food 
when  birds  are  as  numerous  as  they  were  on 
these  days,  which  will  always  be  recalled  with 
the  flaring  mark  of  "Red  Letter  Daj  s." 

Evening  shades  were  falling,  the  Woodduck 
and  her  progeny  were  seeking  their  dusk  shel- 
tered feeding  ground.  Blue  Herons  and  now 
and  then  a  Night  Heron  would  sail  lightly  with 
measured  beat  to  their  post,  then  all  was  still. 

As  we  mailed  our  boats  the  great  orb  slowly 
rose  from  the  eastern  timber  and  flooded  all  this 
wondrous  scene  with  her  mellow  light.  Oh, 
what  a  night  it  was!  Even  now  as  I  write  these 
line-  I  feel  the  spell  come  o'er  me  which  then 
held  each  and  every  one  of  us  entranced. 
Silently  and  quietly  we  plied  the  blade,  dread- 
ing lest  the  slightest  sound  might  cause  this 
scene  enchanting,  to  fade  like  a  dream  at 
dawn. 


THE   CAGE   BIRDS   OF    CALCUTTA. 
By  F.   Fjnn,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.* 


The  taste  for  keeping  pet  birds  is  a  ver\  "1,1 
one  in  India,  exotic  forms,  such  as  Cockatoos, 
having  been  imported  so  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Jehangir,  to  judge  from  the  representation  of 
a  yellow-crested  species  in  a  picture  dating  from 
the  reign  of  that  monarch  which  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  some  time  ago.  And  even 
today  in  Calcutta  many  birds  are  commonly  to 
be  seen  in  captivity  hailing  both  from  various 
parts  of  India  itself  and  from  other  countries, 
although  "the  fancy"  is  no  longer  what  it  was, 
and  both  the  demand  and  supply  have  dwindled 
away  sadly.  Nevertheless,  enough  birds  are  to 
be  seen  to  arouse  keen  interest  in  English  ama- 
teurs; and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  "soft-billed"  or  insectivorous  and  frugi- 
vorous  forms,  which  are  very  extensively  kept 
in  India. 

Calcutta  rejoices  in  a  very  well-known  bird- 
market  in  Tiretta  Bazaar:  and  as  this  i-  within 
an  easy  walk  of  the  Museum.  I  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying  it  frequent  visits,  (hie 
or  two  dealers  in  the  Provision  Bazaar  also  keep 
cage-birds:  but  Tiretta  is  the  leading  emporium 
for  pets,  always  excepting  Mr.  W.  Rutledge's 
establishment  in  South  Road,  Entally.  There 
business  has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  Mr.  Rutledge  dealing  in  living  animals 
of  all  kinds;  and  many  very  choice  birds  pass 
through  his  hands,  though  he  naturally  does 
not  trouble  himself  greatly  about  the  common 
species.  To  him  I  have  long  been  indebted  for 
iiiucli  information  concerning  birds  and  the 
method  pursued  in  keeping  them. 


Few  bird-  seem  to  lie  kept  or  bred  in  aviaries 
here:  -mall  cages  with  a  single  inmate,  or  larger 
receptacles  containing  several,  are  chiefly  in 
vogue;  and  a-  the  objectionable  custom  of  cover- 
ing up  birds  kept  for  song  is  almost  universally 
followed.it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
species  of  the  occupants  in  many  cases,  though 
the  note  often  affords  a  clue  to  the  captive's 
identity.  Cages  for  -malt  singing-birds  are 
usually  oblong  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  provided 
with  two  perches,  or  are  square  with  a  pyramidal 
top  containing  only  one  perch;  they  are  fitted 
with  large  comfortable  handles,  as  it  is  the 
cu-tom  to  take  cage-birds  out  continually  in 
order  to  give  them  fresh  air. 

Larger  birds  are  kepi  in  big  wicker  cages  with 
a  domed  or  hemispherical  top.  and  Parrots  in 
similar  round  domiciles  of  iron,  or  chained  to 
iron  swings.  All  native  cages  have  a  barred 
floor,  instead  of  the  drawer  arrangement  so 
familiar  to  home  amateurs,  but  a  mat  is  often 
provided  to  cover  the  bottom.  Food  and  water- 
vessels  are  alwav-  placed  inside,  in  my  opinion 
very  wisely.  Sand  is  not  given,  except  to  Larks 
and  Partridges. 

"So  ft -billed"  birds  are  fed  on  the  Hour  of  gram, 
a  kind  of  pulse,  made  up  into  a  paste  with  ghee 
(clarified  butter).  This  "satoo"  seems  to  suit 
them  very  well:  it  is  supplemented,  in  the  case 
of  purely  insectivorous  species,  by  a  daily  ration 
of  live  maggots  and  grasshoppers.  The  breed- 
ing of  the  former  and  the  collection  of  the  latter 
form  the  trade  of  a  number  of  professional  bird- 
feeders,  who,  on   the  receipt  of  a  small  monthly 
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.sum.  will  call  daily  at  the  houses  of  their  patrons 
and  supply  insectivorous  birds  with  everything 
needful.  With  the  exception  of  Parrots,  few 
seed-eating  birds  are  kept  simply  as  pets,  and 
their  treatment  calls  for  no  special  remark. 

Many  birds  are  imported  from  China,  and  come 
over  in  excellent  condition,  being  housed  in  ■ 
strong  but  light  oblong  or  square  cages  of  split 
bamboo,  well  put  together  and  fitted  with  trays. 
The  insectivorous  birds  are  fed  on  shelled  millet 
and  small  insects,  mixed  together  and  given 
quite  dry  and  plain:  they  thrive  excellently  on 
this  diet,  which  is  far  better  than  the  mess  of 
"satoo"  and  repulsive  maggots  given  here. 

From  the  farther  East  come  chiefly  Lories  and 
Cockatoos,  fastened  to  perches  by  a  wide  ring 
of  cocoa-nut  shell,  through  a  hole  in  the  circum- 
ference of  which  the  foot  of  the  bird  is  slipped 
— I  think  by  passing  the  third  toe  back  against 
the  shank.  Although  so  closely  attached  to  the 
perch — which  is  merely  passed  through  the  ring 
that  plays  upon  it—  these  birds  appear  to  fare 
well  and  keep  in  good  condition.  The  Lories 
are  fed  upon  rice-and-milk  sop.  which  food  is  not 
given  to  any  other  birds,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  to  all  appearance, 
the  species  brought  down  from  the  hills  often 
stand  the  Calcutta  climate  nearly  or  quite  as 
well  as  those  which  naturally  inhabit  warm 
countries.  This  same  remark  applies  to  the  few 
European  kinds  imported;  some,  indeed,  of  these 
temperate-climate  species  seem  to  feel  the  heat 
less  than  denizens  of  the  tropics. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
captives  are  well  treated  here.  The  custom 
above  alluded  to.  of  wrapping  up  the  cages  in 
cloths,  is  certainly  regrettable,  but  the  general 
condition  of  the  birds  shows  that  they  are  well 
looked  after.  Nor  are  they  confined  in  such  a 
miserable  small  space  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  Europe,  notably  with  Linnets  in  England. 

The  importation  of  foreign  birds  is  not  likely, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  any  great  influence  on 
the  Indian  fauna.  Of  course  many  escape,  but 
these,  if  they  evade  the  numerous  Crows,  ever 
watchful  For  a  stranger  or  a  weakling,  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  establish  themselves,  even 
if  the  clim'ale  prove  suitable  for  their  propaga- 
tion. I  have  some  reason,  however,  for  think- 
ing that  the  Java  Sparrow  {Munia  ojyzivora]  is 
becoming  established  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
places.  But  this  need  be  no  matter  for  regret, 
as  the  species  is  one  of  exceptional  beauty,  and 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  destructive  in  some 
places,  it  has  never  become  a  pest  in  India, 
where  it  has  existed  in  a  wild  state  ever  since 
Jordan's  time.  I  therefore  feel  no  shame  in 
confessing"  to  having  liberated  at  different  times 
some  scores  of  individuals,  in  the  hope  of  giving 
it  a  footing  as  a  wild  species  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  especially  since,  being  so  numerously 
imported,  so  often  escaping,  and  being  so  well 
able  to  look  after  itself,  it  was  likely  to  take  up 
such  a  position  without  deliberate  assistance  on 
the  part  of  anyone. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  treat  the  various  species 
of  cage-birds  to  be  met  with  here  under  their 
families  as  given  in  the  Bird-volumes  of  the 
"Fauna  of  British  India.'  the  scientific  nomen- 
clature of  which   I   shall  employ,  interpolating 


the  exotic   forms  under  the  names  employed  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds. 

FAMILY    COKVIU.i:. 

Considering  the  popularity  of  the  members  of 
the  Crow  tribe  in  England.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  Calcutta  they  did  not  com- 
monly figure  as  pet  birds.  The  Magpie  {Pica 
i  ustica)  may.  however,  occasionally  be  met  with, 
usually  as  a  Chinese  importation,  and  the  com- 
mon Indian  Tree-Pie  (Dendrocitta  I'tt/a)  is  often 
to  be  observed  in  the  Bazaar.  A  few  Himalayan 
forms  are  also  pretty  regularly  brought  down — 
the  two  species  of  Urocissa  (most  often  I '.  occi- 
pitalis'), the  beautiful  Cissa  sinensis,  Garrulus 
lanceolaliis,  and  sometimes  (,'.  bispecularis  ; 
while  Mr.  Rutledge  occasionally  gets  a  few 
Red-billed  Choughs  (Fregilus  graculus),  which 
actually  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  heat.  I 
noticed  that  these  birds  looked  distinctly  larger 
than  the  European  specimens  I  used  to  see  at 
the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  had  deeper 
red  bills  and  feet. 

Of  exotic  Corvidae  I  have  seen  at  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge's  establishment  Corvus  auslralis  and  the 
Chine-e  Corvus  torquatus,  while  quite  lately  he 
had  a  fine  specimen  <  >f  the  Brazilian  Cyanocorax 
cyanopbgon. 

Among  the  Tits  the  only  species  I  have  met 
with  in  confinement  is  Machlolophus  xantho- 
genys,  a  few  individuals  which  had  been  brought 
to  Calcutta  having  done  very  well. 

FAMILY    PARADISEIDjE. 

Birds  of  Paradise  are  of  course  always  scarce 
and  very  expensive,  but  a  few  males  of  the  two 
ordinary  yellow-plumed  species  i  Paradisea  apoda 
and  P.  minor)  have  appealed  for  sale  during  the 
six  years  I  have  spent  in  Calcutta.  They  thrive 
well  in  confinement,  and  are  much  thought  of 
by  the  natives,  who  identify  them  with  the 
legendary  Huma,  which  never'  alights,  and  con- 
fers royally  on  whomsoever  it  chances  to  over- 
shadow in  its  flight!  Mr.  Rutledge  tells  me 
that  the  Ameer  sent  a  man  from  Cabul  on  pur- 
pose to  inspect  the  first  specimen  he  obtained, 
and  to  report  on  its  identity  with  the  bird  of 
tradition. 

l  \MII.Y   CkaTEROPi  ioiiu:. 

The  Babblers  and  Bulbuls  are  particularly 
suitable  for  cage-birds,  as  they  bear  captivity 
remarkably  well,  and  have  many  recommenda- 
tions as  pets,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  former. 

Most  esteemed,  perhaps,  is  the  Chinese  Jay- 
Thrush  {Dryonastes  sinensis),  which  is  only 
known  here  as  an  imported  bird  and  under  its 
Chinese  name  of  Peko.  It  is  a  very  fine  songster 
and  an  excellent  mimic.  A  few  arrive  from 
time  to  time  and  find  a  ready  sale.  I  know  of  a 
very  good  specimen  which  is  at  least  14  years 
old  and  certainly  shows  no  sign  of  age.  Another 
Chinese  bird  of  this  type,  and  similarly  imported 
in  small  numbers,  is  the  Huamei  [Trochalopte- 
iitin  canorum),  also  much  prized  as  a  songster. 

Some  common  Indian  Jay-Thrushes.  Garrulax 
leucolophus,  G.  pectoralis,   G.   moniliger,  Gram- 
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matoptila  striata,  Ianthocincla  rtifigularis,  and 

one  or  two  others,  are  pretty  regularly  brought 
down  in  the  winter,  especially  the  first-nanied, 
which  is  in  some  demand  for  export. 

Other  Babbler.-  which  arrive  in  consignments 
from  the  hills  are  Pomatorhitius  schisticeps,  P. 
erythrogenys,  and  Lioptila  capistrala,  and,  among 
the  smaller  specie-.  Mesia  argentauris,  Siva 
cyanuroptera  and  Yuhina  nigrimenlum .  None 
of  these,  however,  come  into  the  market  in  any 
quantity. 

The  charming  little  "Pekin  Robin"  [Liotkrix 
lutea)  is  numerously  imported  in  winter — gener- 
ally from  China — and  hence  is  almost  always  to 
be  procured.  Zosterops  simplex  is  also  a  very 
common  captive,  and  attempts  are  sometimes 
made  by  Bazaar  dealers  to  pass  it  off  as  a  Hum- 
mingbird"! 

Chloropsis  aurifrons,  well  known  as  the 
Harewa,  is  often  on  view,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  cage-birds,  being  easily  kept, 
and  possessing  the  recommendation  of  being  a 
very  clever  mimic  as  well  as  very  ornamental. 
If  hand-reared,  it  is  very  tame;  but  individual- 
vary  much  in  temper,  and  .-nine  are  quite  im- 
possible companions  for  any  small  bird,  while 
others  are  perfectly  peaceable.  As  the  sexes 
are  so  much  alike  in  this  species,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence of  disposition,  whether  it  be  personal  or 
sexual.  The  fine  Chloropsis  hardwickii  is  com- 
paratively scarce,  and  ( '.  jerdoni  i-  seldom  to  be 
had. 

The  species  of  Chloropsis  are  often  called 
Green  Bulbuls.  but  they  cannot  be  placed  far 
from  ASgithina  tiphia.  obviously  a  small  Bab- 
bler, which  is  sometimes  kepi  here  Ibut  rarely, 
being  a  delicate  species).  It  is  locally  known  as 
"Totik."  Another  small  Timeliine  form  occa- 
sionally on  sale  is  the  Gulab-Chasm  (red-eye) 
[Pyctorhis  sinensis)  a  most  amusing  little  bird, 
very  impudent,  and  mischievous  when  in  com- 
pany with  others. 

<  if  the  true  Bulbuls,  the  common  Molpastes 
bengalensis  is  by  far  the  most  popular  captive. 
It  i-  not  so  often  caged,  however,  as  tethered  to 
an  iron  y-shaped  perch  padded  with  cloth,  the 
Cord  being'  fastened  to  a  soft  string  round  it- 
body.  This  is  to  further  its  employment  as  a 
fighting  bird,  that  being  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  kept.  Two  individual-  are  marie  hungry, 
and  then  their  jealousy  is  excited  by  offering 
food  to  one  only,  which  of  course  provokes  a 
fight.  The  sport  i-  carried  on  during  the  winter, 
after  which  the  birds  are  released,  with  the  ex 
ceptioii  of  such  as  have  proved  worthy  of  main- 
tenance for  the  future. 

This  i-  the  only  species  employed  in  such  a 
way.  but  several  other  Bulbuls  may  lie  seen 
caged,  especially  the  almost  equally  abundant 
Otocompsa  emeria.  (K  flainventris  come-  to 
hand  occasionally  in  -mall  numbers,  and  some- 
times considerable  supplies  id'  Molpastes  leueotis, 
J/,  leucogenys,  and  the  Chinese  Pycnonotui 
sinensis  arrive,  but  these  cannot  be  reckoned  on. 

A  few  example-  of  Hypsipetes  psaroides, 
Hemixus  Jlavala,  and  //.  macclellandi  have  been 
brought  down  in  the  winter  of  late  year.-. 

Before  leaving  the  Crateropodidse,  I  should 
mention   that  a  few  specimens  of  the  splendid 


Myiophoneus  temmincki  have  passed  through 
Mr.  Rutledge's  hands,  and  that  lately  my  friend 
Mr.  E.  W.  Harper  secured  from  him  a  fine  im- 
ported specimen  of  the  Chinese  .'/.  cesruleus, 
which  he  has  sent  to  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens.  But  undoubtedly  the  members  of  this 
genus  were  wrongly  placed  in  tlii-  family,  being 
certainly  true  Thrushes.  The  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  Babblers  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous to  any  bird-keeper  or  field-naturalist,  how- 
ever hard  it  may  be  to  make  out  from  skin-. 

FAMILY    DICRURID  1  . 

Only  one  bird  of  this  family  is  commonly  kept 
here-  the  Bhimraj  [Dissemurus  paradiseus);  but 
few  specimens  are  brought  in.  and  these  are 
hand-reared  birds  in  poor  condition,  which 
seldom  live  long,  as  they  require — but  do  not 
usually  get — a  very  large  cage.  This  species  is, 
as  Jerdon  correctly  remark-,  an  excellent  mimic. 
I  have  even  heard  that  it  will  occasionally  talk, 
and  I  have  myself  known  one  individual  that 
could  imitate  the  song  of  a  canary  to  perfection, 
and  also  mew  like  a  cat:  while  another  with 
which  I  am  at  present  acquainted  not  only  pos- 
-e--es  the  latter  accomplishment,  but  whistles 
two  or  three  lines  of  a  song  with  absolute  accu- 
racy of  execution. 

The  Kesraj  (Chibia  hottentotta).\s,  sometimes 
on  sale,  but  is  not  popular,  so  far  as  I  know;  the 
Dhouli  (Dicrurus  ccerulescens)  is  occasionally  to 
be  procured,  and  is  said  to  whistle  very  well. 

i  \  M  ii.v   i. ami  let-;. 

The  Indian  member-  of  this  family  are  hardly 
ever  caged  here,  though  some  consignments  of 
Minivet-  (Pericrocotus speciosus  and  P.  breviros- 
lris\  have  arrived  but  have  not  thriven. 

The  Australian  Crow-Shrikes  or  Magpies 
{Gymnorhina  leuconota  and  6'.  libicen)  are.  how- 
ever, not  unfrequently  imported;  they  thrive  well 
and  fetch  good  prices  on  account  of  their  well- 
known  whistling  and  talking  abilities.  I  lately 
saw  .1  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge  which  had  pale  grey  on  one  side  of  the 
1  iack  and  black  on  I  lie  other;  this  was,  I  presume, 
a  hybrid  between  the  two  species. 

FAMILY    ok'IciI.Ili.V. 

Oriole-  are  not  generally  kept,  and  the  few 
that  are  to  be  seen  do  not  thrive  well,  especially 
the  common  Oriolus  melanocephalns.     <>.  trailli 

bear-  confinement  far  better  than  the  yellow 
specie-,  being  le--  re-tle--.  It  al-o  looks  very 
different  from  them  in  life,  as  it  keeps  the  head- 
feathers  erect,  and  has  a  more  upright  carriage. 
in  addition  to  its  striking  light-yellow  hide-. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  bird-  are.  however,  dark 
brown. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 
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THE   OSPREY   OR    FISHHAWK;    ITS   CHARACTERISTICS    AND    HABITS.— VII. 

ISy  Theodore  Gii.i..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Continual  from  Vol.  V,  p.  ro6. 


A  superstition  somewhat  current  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Howard  Staunton  in  his  edition  (1857- 
1866)  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  that  the 
bird  has  the  power  of  influencing  or  "fascinat- 
ing" a  fish.  The  lines  from  Shakespeare  at  the 
head  of  the  present  monograph  were  supposed 
to  have  a  recondite  meaning  and  allusion  to  this 
supposed  faculty.  Thus,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Swainson,  in  his  "Provisional  Names  and  Folk 
L.u,-  of  British  Birds"  (p.  141).  treats  the  belief 
as  follows: 

•  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  osprey  in  Cor- 
iolanus,  Act  IV.  sc.  vii. 

"Aufidius  loq.  *  A  -■  i  -■  1 1 sprey  to  the  fish  who  takes  it 

itv  sovereignty  ol  nature.1 

'Here.'  says  Mr.  Staunton,  'the  image  is 
founded  on  the  fabulous  power  attributed  to  the 
osprey  of  fascinating  the  fish  on  which  it  preys. 
Thus  in  Peek's  play  called  The  Battle  of  Alca- 
zar {1594),  Act  II.,  sc.  i.: 

I  wii;  provide  thee  ot  ;i  princely  ospray, 
That  as  she  flieth  over  Bsh  in  pools, 
The  flsh  shall  turn  their  glistening  bellies  up. 
Ami  thou  shalt  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all." 

"And  also  in  Drayton.  Polyolbion,  songxxv. — 

"  "I'he  osprey.  oft  here  seen,  tho'  seldom  here  ii  breeds, 
Which  ever  them  the  Bsh  no  sooner  do  espy 
But   betwixt  him  and  them  by  an  antipathy. 
Turn  ng  their  bellies  up  as  though  their  death  they  saw, 
They  at  his  pleasure  lie   to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Swainson  lias  also  resurrected  a 
strange  conceit  respecting  a  lopsidededuess  of 
the osprey. 

"An  old  belief  is  mentioned  by  Harrison, 
in  his  'Description  of  Britain,'  prefixed  to 
Holinshcd's  'Chronicle,'  vol.  i.  p.  382,  who 
writes  respecting  the  osprey,  'It  hath  not  beene 
my  hap  hitherto  to  see  anie  of  these  foules,  and 
partlie  through  mine  owne  negligence;  but  I 
heare  that  it  hath  one  foot  like  a  hawke  to  catch 
hold  withall.  and  another  resembling  a  goose. 
wherewith  to  swim;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not 
so,  I  refer  the  further  search  and  trial  thereof 
to  some  other.'  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ('Topog- 
raphy of  Ireland.'  p.  38,  ed.  Wright)  improves 
on  this,  moralising  as  follows: — 'In  like  man- 
ner the  old  enemy  of  mankind  fixes  his  keen 
eyes  on  us.  however  we  may  try  to  conceal  our- 
selves in  the  troublesome  waves  of  this  present 
world,  and  ingratiating  himself  with  us  by 
temporal  prosperity,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  peaceable  foot,  the  cruel  spoiler  then  puts 
forth  his  ravenous  claws  to  clutch  miserable 
souls  and  drag  them  to  perdition.'  " 

Hoi  in  shell's  Chronicle,  be  it  known,  was  origi- 
nally published  in  1577. 

No  legends  or  folk  lore  relating  to  this  bird 
among  the  French  have  been  recorded  by  Eugene 
Rollanrl  in  his  Faune  Populaire  de  la  France 
although  a  number  of  popular  names  current  in 


different  parts  are  given.     (Consult  Les  Oiseaux 
Sauvages,  p.  8. ) 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Swainson  has  affirmed  that  in  an  unnamed  part 
of  "Italy."  the  <  >sprey  is  said  to  be  known  by  a 
designation  whose  significance  can  be  well  ap- 
preciated by  one  who  has  seen  the  bird  precipi- 
tating itself  on  its  prey  il  is  "Angiusta  pluui- 
beria."  Mr.  Swainson  says  that  this  means  "the 
leaden  eagle."  and  that  it  is  so  named  "because 
its  sudden  descent  on  its  prey  is  like  the  fall  of 
lead."  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  name  is  not 
enumerated  among  the  popular  names  recorded 
bv  Giglioli  in  his  "Avifauna  Italica,"  and  that 
the  words  themselves  are  not  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  Italian  dictionaries. 


VARIATION    AMONG 


ISPRKYS. 


There  are  three  well  marked  variations  coin- 
cident  with  differences  of  geographical  range 
among  the  representatives  of  the  genus  Pandion. 
The  variants  are  characteristic  respectively  of 
(2)  America,  (II  Eurasia,  and  (3)  Australia. 
They  have  been  distinguished  or  differentiated 
in  the  following'  order: 

1.  Tlie  Eurasiatic  form,  is  of  course,  that  to 
which  the  name  palco  haliaetus  was  originally 
given.  The  binomial  compound,  Pandon  hali- 
aetus, was  first  published  by  Cuvier  in  1817. 

2.  The  American  form  was  first  named  from 
different  representatives  as  two  varieties  of 
" Fa/co  haliaelos"  under  two  designations  by 
Gmelin  in  1788;  those  names  are  carolinehsis 
and  cayennensis,  the  former  being"  ranked  as 
variety  y  and  the  latter  as  variety  8.  These 
names  are  not  the  expressions  of  advance  of 
knowledge  Or  keenness  of  appreciation  but,  like 
very  many  other  new  names  introduced  by  the 
same  author,  of  imperfect  knowledge,  miscon- 
seption  and  rash  conclusions:  no  real  differen- 
tial characters  were  given.  The  variety  caroli- 
nensis  was  based  on  the  "Fish-hawk"  of  Catesby 
(Catesb.  Carol,  i.  t.  1.")  or  rather  the  "Var.  A. 
Carolina  O."  of  Latham  (Syn.  i,  p.  46)  and  the 
cayennensis  on  "Var.  15.  N.  S.  Cayenne  O."  of 
Latham  (Syn.  i.  p.  47) 

These  names  of  Gmelin  have  been  quoted  as 
used  by  him  in  a  specific  sense  {Falco  cdroli- 
nensis"  and  "Falco  cayennensis")  but  the  facts 
are  as  stated  above.  This  condition  is  to  be 
especially  considered*  because  Gmelin  named 
another  "Falco"  "Falco  cayennensis"  (p.  269) 
also  based  on  a  bird  described  by  Latham  as  the 
"Cayenne  Falcon"  and  which  is  the  Leptodon 
cayennensis  of  recent  authors.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  old  naturalists  did  not  intend  to  have 
their  names  given  to  varieties  used  as  specific 
and  could  not  have  forseen  the  extent  of  such 
usage  by  their  distant  successors.  Their  imme- 
diate successors,  when   raising  a  named  variety 


tAimnw  others,  the  "American  Ornithologists'  Union,' 
have  fallen  into  this  error. 


in  the  "Check-list  of  North  American  Birds"  (2d  ed..  p.  141). 
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to  specific  rank,  gave  a  new  one.  This  was  the 
general  usage  till  comparatively  lately,  both  in 
zoology  and  botany.  Asa  Gray,  for  example, 
pursued  such  a  course  to  the  end  of  his  career: 
in  fact,  the  old  authors  generally  gave  names 
to  varieties  as  qualifying  subordinate  terms 
rather  than  as  quasi-specific  names.  Thus, 
Gmelin's  Falco  haliaetos  y  carolinensis  was  the 
Carolinian  variety  and  the  Falco  haliaetos  S 
cayennensis  the  Cayenne  variety  of  the  species. 

This  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  words  used 
by  Gnielin,  but.  as  all  familiar  with  the  Lin- 
nian  literature  know,  such  names  were  not 
given  in  regular  sequence  but  in  the  margin, 
thus:  2i>  [=number  of  species]. 

Haliaetos.  26 

arundinaceus  /i 

carolinensis  y 

cayennensis  S 

the  species  being-  numbered  and  the  variants 
indicated  by  Greek  letters  only. 

Under  such  circumstances,  some  might  still 
consider  that  the  varietal  names  should  not  be 
used  in  a  specific  sense  and  consequently  that 
a  name  given  later  to  an  American  form  by 
Viellot  should  be  used  instead.  Hut  the  name 
given  to  Gnielin  was  fortified  subsequently  by 
Daudin. 

Daudin,  in  1800,  in  his  Traite  Elementaire 
(ii,  69),  expressed  specific  and  subspecific  ideas  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  some  modern  natu- 
ralists. Thus  he  treats  the  (Isprey  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

p.  07. 

xxxvi,  Aigle  balbusard  Falco  hahcetus. 
p.  i," 

Voici  les  varietes  du  Balbusard. 

A.  Balbusard   des  roseaux.     Falco   arundi- 
naceus. 

B.  Balbusard    de    la    Caroline.      Falco    caro- 
linensis. 

C.  Balbusard     de     Cayenne.       Filco    cayen- 
nensis. 

It  is,  then,  the  second  name  cayennensis  that 
will  have  to  be  replaced  and  the  Leptodon 
may  be  designated  as  (hlontrioi  cliis  palliatus, 
the  later  name  Falco  palliatus  of  Prince  Max 
coming  into  use.  Leptodon,  it  may  be  added, 
cannot  be  used  for  the  accipitrine  genus  as  it 
had  long  before  its  use  in  ornithology  been  pre- 
occupied in  conchologv  by  Rafinesque  (in  ls2n  . 

The  name  carolinensis  was  first  used  with  full 
specific  rank  for  the  American  bird  by  Charles 
Bbnaparte  in  1838.  He  had  been  preceded,  how- 
ever, in  the  differentiation  of  that  form  as  a 
species  by  Viellot  in  1807. 

3.  The  Australian  <  Isprey  was  first  differen- 
tiated in  1838  by  John  Gould  and  the  name  Pan- 
dion  leucocephalus  given  to  it. 

4.  An  insular  Osprey  occurring  only  in  tin 
Bahama  Islands  was  distinguished  by  Mr.  C.  J. 


Maynard  in  18x7  as  a  peculiar  species  under  the 
name  Pandion  ridgwayi.  No  specimens  are  in 
the  National  Museum  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
examine  a  specimen  but  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway, 
who  saw  the  type  many  years  ago.  thinks  it  is  a 
well  marked  form  entitled  to  subspecific  rank  at 
least. 

As  the  only  notice  of  this  form  was  published 
in  a  periodical  of  extremely  limited  circulation 
and  which,  indeed,  is  not  in  any  library  I  have 
examined,  it  is  reproduced  here  with  the  exact 
words  and  punctuation  of  the  original. 

"BAHAMA    FISH    HAWK. 

"Pandion  ridgwayi.  Head  and  neck  all  round 
entire  lower  parts  white,  excepting  a  narrow 
line  of  dusky  back  of  eye.  and  a  slight  streak- 
ing of  brownish  on  top  of  head,  between  eyes, 
above  rather  pale  brown,  each  feather  margined 
with  lighter.  Bill  and  cere  dark  bluish,  iris 
yellow,  feet  pale  blue:  dimensions,  wings.  .17: 
bill, 1.35;  tarcus  [tarsus] ,  2.35.  Single  specimen 
obtained  at  Andros.  but  I  saw  others  similar." 

The  descriptive  notice  appears  in  "Tin' 
American  Exchange  and  Mart  and  Household 
Journal."  a  quarto  weekly  periodical  published 
at  Boston  and  New  York  for  "5  cents"  a  number. 
Its  circulation  among  naturalists  was  certainly 
limited,  for  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  only  a 
single  copy  in  any  naturalist's  possession,  that 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  kindly  lent  by  him 
for  the  present  occasion.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
front  page,  it  is  claimed  for  the  "circulation  of 
the  Exchange  and  Mart  for  1887,  not  less  than 
300,000  copies  guaranteed"!  It  was.  in  fact,  an 
advertising  medium  circulated  to  a  large  extent 
gratuitously. 

It  seems  that  the  notice  of  Pandion  ridgwayi 
and  four  other  species  appeared  twice  in  this 
periodical;  first  in  the  issue  of  January  Is.  Iss7. 
and  again,  in  amended  form,  in  that  for  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1887. 

Tile  first  issue  I  have  been  unable  to  consult, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  full  of  typographi- 
cal errors  and  to  correct  them  the  second  edition 
w  .i  s  published. 

The  article  in  which  the  amended  notice  of 
Pandion  appears  is  entitled:  "Corrected  Descrip- 
tions of  tiye  new  species  of  birds  from  the  Baha- 
mas." the  five  being  Pandion  ridgwayi,  Rallus 
Coryi,  Chamaepelia  Bahamensis,  Ammodromus 
australis  and  Geothlypis  restricta.  It  appears. 
from  an  editorial  notice  ip.  70),  that  "owing-  to 
the  numerous  typographical  errors  in  the  de- 
scription of  new  species  of  Bahama  birds  in  the 
edition  of  January  15th,  the  reprint  was  deemed 
necessary.  As  will  be  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pandion  ridgwayi,  considerable  rectifica- 
tion still  remained  to  be  done. 

(  To  he  Continued.) 
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Comments. 

NOMENCLATURE    AT    BERLIN. 

As  probably  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Ospkey 
know,  there  has  been  recently  a  Zoological  Con- 
gress at  Berlin.  As  many  may  not  know,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  congress,  and 
that  which  will  influence  more  than  any  other 
the  proceeding's  of  working  systematic  zoolo- 
gists, was  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
nomenclature  and  the  action  taken  on  it.  All 
we  know  at  present  is  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  newspapers  in  the  form  of  tele- 
grams from  Berlin.  From  them,  we  learn  that 
the  committee  on  nomenclature,  appointed  at 
the  last  congress,  submitted  a  report  on  the 
subject  on  the  14th  of  August.  Two  distinct 
propositions  were  offered.  One,  chiefly  from 
the  French  delegates,  insisted  on  the  impor- 
tance of  classical  correctness  of  names  and 
demanded  that  all  should  be  made  to  conform 
with  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar  and  should 
be  etymologically  correct:  the  other,  supported 
by  "the  American  delegates."  contended  that 
no  changes  should  be  made  except  in  theca.'e 
of  obvious   typographical  errors,    and   that    the 


original  names  should  be  adopted  without 
change  and  without  regard  to  etymological  pro- 
priety. There  was  a  long  and  heated  discussion 
of  the  question  at  issue  and  finally  it  was  de- 
cided by  a  majority  that  Latin  grammar  should 
be  applied  and  names  corrected  accordingly.  It 
seems  that  when  the  question  was  put  to  vote, 
the  Dutch  and  some  of  the  German  delegates 
sided  with  the  Americans,  while  others  of  the 
Germans  and  the  British  went  with  the  French. 
The  Germans,  it  may  be  added,  offered  a  compro- 
mise resolution  but  of  what  nature,  we  are  not 
informed:  the  report  is  that  it  was  not  received 
with  fa voi'. 

We  must  await  the  official  or  at  least  an 
authoritative  report  before  we  can  appreciate 
the  exact  action  or  the  merits  of  the  decision 
reached.  That  the  report  is  true  in  its  main 
features  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  our, 
knowledge  of  the  practice  on  the  question  in- 
volved, of  the  individuals  who  were  in  atten- 
dance at  the  congress.  It  is  not  at  all  likely' 
that  the  defeated  minority  certainly  not  all 
— will  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal 
thus  pronounced.  Probably  the  breach  will  be 
widened.  When  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  trans- 
form a  name  into  one  he  deems  better,  or  more 
conformable  to  linguistic  elegance,  a  latitude  is 
allowed  whose  bounds  are  very  indefinite  and 
concerning  which  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
may  exist. 

French  naturalists,  in  times  past  at  least,  have 
been  among  the  greatest  sinners  in  infraction 
of  laws  of  grammar  and  verbal  composition. 
Conspicuous  especially  of  the  ornithologists 
were  Lesson  and  Lafresnaye,  and  those  were 
followed  to  a  slight  extent  by  Bonaparte,  Swain- 
son,  Andrew  Smith  and  others.  The  first  two 
especially  were  addicted  to  a  peculiarly  vicious 
method,  compounding'  the  first  part  or  syllables 
of  one  word  and  the  final  elements  of  another: 
examples  are  Embernagra  (=  £mher[iza.]  and 
[Ta]  nag ml.  Pyrrhulagra  <—  Pyrrhul\yi\  and 
[Tan]«£7-a),  Cypsnagra  (=  (  V/>.v|elus|  and  [Ta]- 
nagra),  Certhiaxis  {=  Certhi\s.\  and  [Synall|- 
axis),  Cinnycerthia  (=  Cinny\ris~\  and  Ccrlhia), 
Certhilauda  (=  Cert/ii[a.]  and  [X]lauda),  Pyrrhti- 
lauda  i=  Pyrr/iu[la.]  and  [A]/auda),  Merulaxis 
[=  Meru[la.]  and  |  Synal  \laxis),  and  Corvultur 
(=  Corp  [us]  and  [V  \////in).  We  only  give  suffi- 
cient to  afford  an  idea  of  the  variety  and  method 
pursued. 

But  the  monstrosity  thus  manifest  is  not  the 
only  objectional  feature  in  some  of  the  names. 
The  additional  gravamen  of  hybridity  is  in- 
volved in    several  of   them.     Thus   Emberiza  is 
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Latin  and  Tanagra  intended  to  be  the  trans- 
literation of  a  native  name:  Pyrr/iu/a  is  of 
Greek  origin  and  the  erroneous  Tanagra  again 
comes  in:  the  Greek  Cypselus  and  the  caco- 
donvm  Tanagra  next  come  to  view.  Mos1  of 
the  others  are  as  bad  as  these. 

Again,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Tanagra?  This  name  is  the  result  of  a  mis- 
reading and  partial  inversion  of  a  native  Bra- 
zilian word  Tangara.  Shall  we  reject  it  alto- 
gether? or,  shall  we  alter  the  name  to  Tangara  ' 
or  keep  it  a-  it  is?  The  incorrect  form  has  been 
almost  universally  adopted,  even  by  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  classical  procedure  and  so,  in 
fact,  have  many  others  of  the  names  quoted. 
But  here  we  have  barbarous  names,  hybrid 
names,  monstrous  names! 

How  shall  such  names  be  made  to  accord  with 


linguistic  rules.'  Or  shall  they  be  superseded 
entirely  by  others?  They  are  mostly  tolerably 
euphonious  and  those  whose  sensibilities  are 
not  disturbed  by  appreciation  of  their  etymolo- 
gical monstrosity  will  have  no  cause  to  find 
fault  with  them.  ••Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
none  who  would  not  be  offended  by  such  com- 
pounds as  Emberizitanagra,  Pyrrhulotanagra, 
Merulisynallaxis  or  the  like.  If  we  accept  the 
names  as  they  were  originally  formed,  we  have 
euphonious  (or  at  least  not  decidedly  cacophon- 
ous names  and  they  are  as  good  as  meaningless 
or  "nonsense"  names.  But  are  all  meaningless 
or  non-classical  names  to  be  abrogated?  The 
prospect,  then,  is  frightful!  But  we  will  wait 
to  near  further  bet'.. re  we  complain  more. 


Notes. 


The  Ai.hatkoss  and  its  Absence  of  Fear. 

-By  the  time  we  had  approached  Tristan  da 
Cunlia  three  or  four  species  of  Albatross  had 
congregated  round  the  ship,  as  many  as  thirty 
birds  settling  on  the  water  astern  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  for  close  and  continuous 
observation.  After  half  a  gale  of  wind  a  lull 
not  infrequently  occurs,  when  the  speed  is  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  knots;  then  the  hungry 
creatures  literally  clamor  for  food.  Directly  a 
bird  intends  to  alight  the  legs  appear  straddling 
downward  in  ungainly  fashion  a  moment  when 
even  an  Albatross  looks  like  an  illbalanced 
goose  of  unwieldy  size.  For  half  a  minute  it 
runs  along  the  surface  of  the  wave-,  treading 
water,  s. i  to  speak,  until  the  enormous  wings 
become  manageable.  Then  the  bird  swims  with 
both  wings  thrown  back,  like  a  pair  of  lateen 
sails,  a  very  Argonaut  on  the  translucent  sea. 
At  length  the  difficulty  is  overcome,  the  wings 
are  packed  away,  and  -  like  a  large  gull  it  rides 
the  waves  with  consummate  ease.  Sometimes 
it  paddles  to  and  fro,  or,  again,  it  dive-  grace- 
fully beneath  the  surface  after  squids  or  similar 
ocean  dainties.  Half  a  dozen  birds,  perhaps, 
gravely  assemble  to  inspect  an  empty  beer  bottle 
thrown  overboaid,  to  bob  up  and  down  idly  upon 
the  waves,  and  inquisitive  bills  peek  vigorously 
at  the  unsatisfactory  flotsam,  until  a  battle 
royal  disperses  the  family  party.  The  wiser 
..ins  meanwhile  hover  in  midair,  craning  their 
neck-  to  throw  penetrating  glances  from  a 
superi.  >r  height. 

With  the  birds  settling  by  the  dozen,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  capture  specimens  for  examina- 
tion, without  causing  injury  or  pain.  Any 
sharply  barbed  hook  is  altogether  superfluous. 
The  Albatrosses  absolutely  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  sport  obtained  is  not  without  a 
novel  interest.  A  small  metal  frame  should  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  triangle,  attached 
to  a  hundred  yards  of  stout  line,  and  kept  afloat 
by  a  good-sized  piece  of  cork.  The  sides  of  the 
metal    frame    are    then  covered  with  bits  of  fat 


pork,  the  hard  skin  of  which  is  securely  bound 
thereto:  the  bait  is  thrown  astern,  and  the  line 
is  slowly  paid  out.  Presently  a  great  Albatross 
swoops  throught  the  air.  impelled  by  curiositj 
to  investigate  tile  nature  of  the  floating  Cork. 
It  settles  before  the  dainty  morsel  of  food. 
numbers  of  bin's  follow  suit,  each  one  made 
bold  by  competition,  and  then  the  sport  begins. 
At  this  moment  additional  line  must  be  given  in 
or. lei  t..  compensate  for  the  progression  of  the 
ship,  thus  enabling  the  bird  to  seize  the  desired 
food.  With  a  sudden  rush  the  supreme  effort  is 
made.  Once  or  twice  the  attempt  proves  ineffec- 
tual, but.  rendered  bold  by  greediness,  a  final 
grab  finds  the  curved  bill  securely  wedged  inside 
the  apex  of  the  triangle,  as  the  tierce  tugs  mi  t In- 
line quickly  indicate.  Steadily  the  haul  is  made. 
hand  over  hand,  until  a  helpless  Albatross  is 
bodily  lifted  on  to  the  poop  in  an  absolutely  un- 
injured condition.  A  slackened  line  euabli  -  t  he 
bird  to  escape,  and  if  scattered  wits  permitted 
such  an  effort,  sudden  Might  would  also  obtain 
release.  The  other  birds  invariably  commence 
to  attack  a  captured  cmrade.  a  steady  pull  being 
required,  even  if  the  line  does  cut  your  hands, 
to  save  it  from  its  friends. 

Once    safely  on    deck,  the    mandibles   are   tied 

together,  for  otherwise  tin-  bird  throws  up  an 
oily  fluid,  a  disagreeable  habit  possessed  by  all 
the  tribe.  Subject  to  this  precaution,  it  may 
wander  gravely  around  to  survey  the  new  hori- 
zon of  life.  The  large  eyes  gaze  with  truly 
pathetic  confidence,  expressive  of  anything  but 
fear.  It  is  a  strange  specticle  to  witness  the  in- 
quisitive bird  solemnly  waddle  to  and  fro  among 
the  equally  inquisitive  human  beings  around. 
True,  it  objects  slightly  to  the  process  of  meas- 
urement, pecking  sharply  by  way  of  protest, 
but  a  gentle  box  oil  the  ear  soon  induces  submis- 
sion as  the  dimensions  are  rapidly  noted,  the 
Albatross  meanwhile  reposing  affectionately  in 
the  arms  of  the  second  officer.  The  specimen 
happens  to  be  a  small  one.  but  the  wing  expan- 
sion from  tip  to  tip   is  no  less  than  ten   feet;  the 
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extreme  length  of  body  is  three  feet  six  inches, 
and  the  formidable  bill  measures  upward  of  four 
inches.  Everything  about  the  great  wandering 
Albatross  (I).  exulan$)  is  vast  the  wings  are 
enormous;  the  flight  is  reckoned  by  the  thousand 
miles,  and  its  very  nest  may  be  found  within  the 
extinct  crater  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Tristan 
da  Cunha — 7.000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
plumage  varies  greatly  on  different  specimens 
and  at  different  seasons;  young  ones,  like  our 
friend  under  observation,  having  a  mottled 
brown  appearance.  The  bill  has  a  rosy  tinge  at 
the  base  of  the  mandibles,  passing  into  horn 
color  at  the  tip  of  the  curve  of  the  culmen.  The 
head,  neck  and  body,  together  with  the  breast, 
are  principally  white:  the  mantle  has  beautiful 
pencilings  of  black.  The  wings  are  brown 
above  and  wdiite  underneath,  tipped  above  and 
below  with  black  an  in  variable  character  of  the 
great  Albatross.  The  tail  is  chiefly  white,  re- 
lieved by  blotches  of  black,  which  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  black  bar  edging  the  white 
coverts.  The  legs,  feet  and  toes  have  a  peculiar 
bluish  gray,  with  a  suspicion  of  a  livid  pinkish 
hue  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  The  black 
pupils  are  bordered  with  green.  I  found  eleven 
feet  six  inches  to  be  the  average  wing  measure- 
ment, although  a  gigantic  specimen  in  the 
Sydney  Museum  extends  seventeen  feet  six- 
inches  with  a  bill  six  inches  long.  All  sailors 
are  familiar  with  the  great  wandering  Albatross 
in  its  varying  plumage.  While  the  young  and 
even  the  second  year  birds  possess  every  variety 
of  brown  coloration,  the  really  mature  specimens 
— especially  round  the  Horn — are  nearly  pure 
white,  with  the  black  tips  above  and  below. 
Most  of  the  other  species  are  hopelessly  con- 
fused by  sailors  under  the  general  term  "uiolly- 
inauk"  »a  word  spelled  in  divers  ways),  and  it 
took  me  many  weeks  to  distinguish  the  different 
kinds. — Exchange. 

OSPREY  NOTES.  Since  the  notes  on  the 
<  Kikky  are  about  to  come  to  a  close  and  noth- 
ing appears  to  have  been  said  as  to  differences 
in  habits  manifested  between  inland  and  coast 
birds.  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  based  upon  per- 
sonal experience. 

The  Osprey  is  not  a  rare  bird  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
t.i  observe  it  there,  more  particularly  near  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

The  inland  bird  in  its  flight  suggests  that  of 
the  Turkey  Buzzard.  It  is  extremely  graceful, 
dignified  and  deliberate — a  sailing  flight — a 
gliding  through  the  air  with  but  very  little 
beating  of  the  wing,  while  our  coast  birds,  at 
least  those  which  I  have  observed  on  the  Lower 
Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  seem  of  an 
extremely  nervous  temperament;  the  flight  sug- 
gests that  of  the  Fish  Crow  rather  than  that  of 
the  inland  Osprey.  Here  the  birds  may  be  seen 
restlessly  beating  back  and  forth  over  some 
shoal,  hovering  now  and  then  before  taking  a 
plunge  for  prey,  but  all  the  while  violently  exer- 
cising their  wings,  -ailing  only  as  they  take  a 
short  turn  to  resume  their  hunt.     The  shallows 


or  shoals  seem  to  be  their  favored  fishing 
grounds. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  the  fish  must 
approach  nearer  the  surface  and  hence  be  more 
easily  accessible  to  the  birds  than  in  deeper 
water,  which  would  explain  this  preference. 
I  have  seen  no  less  than  seven  Ospreys  rest- 
lessly beating  back  and  forth  over  a  single 
shoal  in  the  month  of  August  on  the  Lower 
Potomac  at  one  time.  They  fly  with  steady 
-In ike  a  short  distance  (perhaps  6  to  30  feel) 
above  the  surface,  and  stop  short  when  some 
suitable  object  for  attack  is  discerned,  pausing, 
for  a  moment,  then  extending  the  feet  out  from 
the  body  and  forward,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
wings  which  are  extended  far  back,  they  take 
the  plunge,  flying  to  shore  with  the  prey  if 
successful  or  else  continuing  their  restless 
search. 

What  a  different  picture  does  our  inland  bird 
present!  As  he  passes  from  one  lake  to  another. 
not  restless,  nervous,  anxious  like  its  coastal 
brother,  but  quiet,  a  picture  of  sublime  serenity. 
Many  a  time,  when  bent  upon  similar  pursuits, 
have  I  seen  the  bird  come  lightly,  gracefully 
floating  over  the  timber  from  an  adjoining  lake, 
sailing  down  upon  and  by  me  and,  on  several 
occasions,  I  have  even  been  permitted  to  watch 
this  plunge  at  less  than  a  stone's  throw  from 
my  post.  A  swift  swish,  a  few  short  strokes 
with  wings  thrown  far  back  and  extended  tal- 
lons,  a  splash,  circlets  of  waves,  a  minute's 
pause,  a  pair  of  beating  wings,  a  shower  of 
spray,  and  the  Osprey  was  again  rising  with 
steady  stroke  to  gain  an  elevation,  pausing 
every  now  and  then  as.it  were,  to  send  a  shiver 
over  its  wings  and  body  to  part  with  the  last 
drop  of  moisture  still  clinging  to  its  dress. 
Frame  this  scene,  with  a  back  ground  of  virgin 
forest  and  the  slowly  ebbing  ripple  where  the 
(  Isprey  broke  the  crystal  lake,  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  our  inland  bird. 

No  differences  have,  as  far  as  known,  been 
detected  between  the  two  individuals,  and  yet 
one  would  expect  that  such  marked  contrasts  in 
habits  might  leave  an  impress  upon  the  struct- 
ural characters. — Bartsch. 

A  Curiosity. — The  following  note  has  come 
to  our  hands.  We  believe  that  it  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers  and  publish  it  here  ver- 
batim and  literatim. 

"Sir  I  have  a  fowl  it  is  half  giney  half  chicken 
it  is  a  crost  betwen  a  chicken  riister  and  a 
giney  hen  it  is  two  years  old  and  is  harty  and 
spry  it  Wate  is  a  bout  S  lbs  it  is  a  creem  colar 
With  Giney  fethers  mixed  thrue  it  its  fithers  is 
very  long  it  is  a  show  it  Self  they  hant  any 
thing  on  the  globe  like  it  if  you  Want  it  I  Will 
Send  it  poto  to  you  this  is  no  humbug  it  is  facts 
I  would  not  Send  you  somthing  and  ly  about  it 
What  I  write  is  facts  let  me  no  What  you  Will 
give  for  it. 

"Yours  truly. 

W.  Va." 
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Original  and  Selected  Articles. 

SOME   BIRDS   OF    THE    KISSIMMEE  VALLEY,    FLORIDA. 
By  William   Palmer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Observations  of  the  following  birds  were 
made  during  a  month  spent  in  Florida,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  1895,  in  company  with  my 
friends,  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  and  Mr.  K.  J. 
Brown.  We  had  intended  to  take  a  steamer 
down  the  Kissimmee  River,  but  were  compelled 
to  hire  a  sailboat  t"  go  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
Lake  Kissimmee  from  which  we  footed  it  some 
twenty-five  miles  further  south,  our  baggage 
g<  >i  ml;-  <>ii  a  wagon.  <  hi r  destination  wast  (range 
Hammock  "ii  the  Kissimmee  River  a  few  mill  - 
above  Fort  Kissimmee.  Here  we  camped  for 
22  days  on  the  place  of  Mr.  .1.  W.  Driggs,  a 
former  Alligator  hunter  who  at  one  Lime  had 
collected  specimens  of  birds. 

Sky,  water,  prairie,  pines,  sand,  palmettoes, 
flatness,  are  common  in  this  region;  all  else  are 
occasional  anil  scarce  and  simply  serve  to  make 
a  slight  change  in  the  landscape.  We  were  un- 
fortunate as  to  the  time  of  our  trip  for  the  two 
great  frosts  of  that  year  occurring  jusl  previous 
to  our  visit  had  largely  destroyed  the  tender 
vegetation  and  especially  the  flowers  and 
oranges,  and  had  undoubtedly  affected  the  bird- 
life. 

The  word  "Hammock'  is  used  in  the  Kissim- 
mee Valley  to  designate  two  very  dissimilar 
places.  The  ordinary  use  is  intended  for  those 
places  of  irregular  size  and  shape  which  are 
merely  of  a  little  hit;  her  elevation  than  the  level 
of  tlie  surrounding  country  and  densely  coven  d 
with  a  growth  of  plants,  principally  live  oaks 
and  bushes.  The  clearing  of  these  places  and 
the    planting    of   orange    and   other    fruit    trees 

together  with  the  building  of  a  sometimes  s ■■ 

what  indifferent  house,  have  resulted  in  the 
nearest  approach  to  civilization  that  the  country 
affords.  The  other  kind  of  Hammock  has  had 
an  entirely  different  origin  and  calls  for  a  more 
extended  notice,  especially  as  they  are  the  homes 
of  various  species  of  birds  not  usually  found  in 
the  other. 

On  the  prairies,  in  the  pine  woods,  along  the 
edges  of  the  swamps  ami  never  on  the  large 
"Hammocks*  already  described,  are  many  cir- 
cular depressions  of  varying  depths  and  diame- 
ters, usually   not  more  than  ten   feet  deep,  and 


from  thirty  feet  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent. 
The  most  numerous  are  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
or  so  across.  Sometimes  these  occur  singlyj 
then  again  several  exist  close  together  rarelv; 
two  or  three  unite  or  nearly  join,  in  fact:  they 
occur  entirely  at  random,  but  never  in  the 
swamps  as  far  as  I  know,  and  not  usually  in  the 
pine  woods.  I  often  speculated  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  depress C.is.  but  with  no  result  until  I 
he  ame  aware  of  the  character  of  the  substrata. 
The  explanations  I  have  to  offer  are  based  on 
my  experiences,  and  may  or  may  not  be  correct; 
at  any  rate  they  seem  to  tit  ihe  case.  The  loose 
surface  sand  of  the  Kissimmee  Valley  region, 
which  is  almost  its  only  soil,  is  from  two  to  six 
01  eight  feet  deep  and  rests  on  a  comparatively 
thin  stratum  of  a  soft  brown  sandy  clay  "rock"', 
a  rock  only  in  name,  but  designated  so  in  the 
country.  In  places  bog  iron  exists  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  so-called  rock  which  is  thus  liard- 
,  ened,  ami  where  it  is  exposed  on  the  surface  it 
also  becomes  hardened  by  the  weather.  The 
accumulated  rains,  often  abundant  and  cover- 
ing miles,  soften  this  layer  of  clay  rock  and 
percolate  through  in  many  places,  causing 
small  channels  through  which  the  fine  sand  of 
the  surface  is  carried,  resulting  in  surface  de- 
pressions or  sinks  varying  in  size  according  to 
tin-  character  of  the  channel  in  the  clay.  These 
sinks  are  always  full  of  water  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  are  often  dry  or  contain  but  little 
water  in  the  winter.  The  second  class  of 'Ham- 
mocks' are  formed  in  the  following  way  from 
these  "sinks'.  Particles  of  vegetable  matter 
are  carried  to  the  centers  and  choke  up  the  chan- 
nels, atiil  eventually  form  slight  mounds  in 
which  seeds  of  various  trees  germinate  and  grow 
during  some  favorable  season.  Thus  we  find 
depressions  containing  varying-  depths  of  water 
and  containing  one  or  more  cypress  trees  always 
in  or  about  the  center  with  deeper  water  sur- 
rounding them.  As  the  central  mound  of  such 
depressions  increases  in  size  and  height,  gum 
trees  gradually  take  the  place  of  the  cypress  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  trees.  But  in  some, 
especially  the  larger  sinks  witli  a  larger  and 
higher  central   mound,  many  species   of   trees, 
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shrubs  and  low  plants  combine  to  form  a  thick, 
almost  impenetrable  mass,  and  thns  where 
these  occur  in  the  pine  woods  we  have  the  'Bays' 
of  the  country.  Many  of  the  shallower  sinks 
are  entirely  filled  with  cypresses,  often  large, 
usually  uniform  in  size.  In  many,  the  cypress 
and  gum  trees  have  entirely  disappeared,  the 
central  mound  has  nearly  filled  the  depression, 
and  the  center  is  even  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding' prairie.  Live  oaks,  bogs  and  cabbage 
palmettos  have  taken  possession,  and  thus  we 
have  'Hammocks'  always  circular  and  usually 
disassociated  from  other  groups  of  trees.  Many 
of  these  depressions  never  contain  trees,  merely 
water,  while  others  have  the  center  entirely 
filled  with  sawgrass  and  a  few  bushes.  In  some, 
masses  of  grass  may  occupy  various  places.  A 
few  may  contain  a  single  tall  tree;  a  few  bushy 
trees  will  surround  this,  then  saw  palmettos 
will  form  an  impenetrable  mass  twenty  to 
forty  feet  wide  entirely  around,  and  a  ring  of 
water  thirty  or  more  feet  across  with  a  border 
of  short  grass,  and  then  the  saw  palmetto  of  the 
prairie  surrounding  the  whole.  No  two  are  ex- 
actly alike,  but  every  stage  of  the  evolution  can 
be  found.  They  form  ponds  or  islands  in 
the  open  landscape  or  in  the  pine  woods,  and 
were  solitary  or  numerous  in  a  small  area. 

Many  of  these  larger  sinks  which  remain  wet 
almost  the  entire  year  are  really  cypress  swamps, 
this  species  filling  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  species  whenever  low  wet  areas  exist, 
especially  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  but 
they  are  unknown  along  the  entire  course  of  the 
Kissimmee  River,  doubtless  owing"  to  the  great 
difference  between  high  and  low  water  and  its 
rapidity. 

Considerable  of  the  land  lying  back  from  the 
river,  but  approaching  it  in  various  places,  is 
covered  with   a  scattered  growth  of  large  pities. 

The  numerous  fires  made  by  the  people  to 
compel  the  growth  of  fresh  green  grass  for 
cattle  have  resulted  not  only  in  preventing'  much 
of  the  growth  of  young  pines,  but  have  also 
killed  out  many  of  the  larger  and  smallest  so 
that  they  are  much  scattered,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  shade  beneath. 

The  Kissimmee  is  a  swift,  but  extremely  tor- 
tuous river,  and  frequently  doubles  on  itself. 
Thus  in  many  places  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  river  for  ten  miles  to  make  a 
progress  of  two.  The  letter  S  fails  entirely  to 
give  any  idea  of  this  exceedingly  crooked 
stream.  The  river  is  bordered  on  both  sides 
with  a  fringe  of  dwarf  willows,  many  bushes 
and  main'  herbage  plants,  which  often  form  a 
mass  too  difficult  for  a  boat  to  penetrate,  except 
at  very  high  water.  Many  open  places  of  ir- 
regular size  and  shape  open  into  the  river  or 
border  the  prairies  and  often  form  cutoffs  for 
boats.  Rarely  does  the  prairie  ground  form  a 
river-bank. 

Between  the  edge  of  the  river  water  and  the 
dry  prairies  is  an  extensive  area,  usually  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  wide,  of  wet  grassy  land  on 
which  Killdeer,  Jacksuipe  and  other  waders 
were  often  abundant,  and  in  the  almost  plant 
filled  borders  of  the  river  and  in  the  open  places, 
Coots  and  Green-winged  Teal  were  common 
together   with   a   fair   sprinkling  of  Louisiana 


Herons,  White  Ibises,  Florida  Ducks  and  other 
species.  Back  of  this  wet  grassy  area,  the 
prairie  begins,  at  first  a  few  outlying  islands  of 
saw  palmettos,  then  a  dense  grassy  palmetto 
area  stretching  in  places  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  and  irregularly  bordered  by  a  sudden 
growth  of  tall  pines.  Almost  impassable 
sloughs  wind  for  miles  into  the  pine  lands.  The 
distribution  of  the  birds  over  these  areas  is  by 
no  means  the  same.  Most  of  the  birds  remain 
in  the  swamps  of  the  river,  but  a  few  scatter 
through  the  country,  especially  the  Blackbirds 
and  small  Herons.  Meadow  Larks,  Flickers 
and  Mourning  Doves  are  abundant  about  the 
edges  of  the  pines,  and  a  few  Bluebirds,  Jays, 
Shrikes  and  Hawks  are  easily  found. 

Red  Poll  and  Myrtle  Warblers  were  abundant 
about  the  open  bushy  ground  together  with  nu- 
merous Robins.  An  occasional  covey  of  Quail 
was  flushed.  In  the  Hammocks,  occurred  many 
of  the  land  birds  I  have  mentioned  with 
Florida  Wrens,  the  Southern  Yellow-throat,  the 
so-called  White-eyed  Chewink  (which  has  not  a 
white  eye),  the  Florida  Barred  Owl,  Red- 
shouldered  Hawks,  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers 
and  several  species  of  warblers.  The  Bluebird 
was  confined  entirely  to  open  place  in  the  pines, 
especially  near  a  pond.  Taken  altogether  and 
deducting  from  the  list  Ibises,  Blackbirds, 
Louisiana  Herons,  Robins,  Red  Poll  Warblers, 
Myrtle  Warblers,  Savanna  Sparrows,  Coots, 
Blue-winged  Teal,  Jacksniprs.  Meadow  Larks, 
Robins  and  Doves,  all  other  birds  were  scarce 
and  one  had  to  work  hard  to  get  a  bag  full.  In 
all  112  species  were  seen  of  which  I  saw  38  for 
the  first  time  alive.  We  left  the  town  of  Kis- 
simmee on  February  25,  and  returned  on  March 
24. 

1.  Pied-billed  Grkbe.  (Podilymbus  podi- 
ceps). 

Seen  occasionally;   one  shot. 

2.  Snake  Bird.     (Anhinga  anhinga). 
Rarely  seen;  single  birds.     Saw  about  twenty, 

but  two  of  them  on  the  water. 

3.  Florida  Cormorant.  {Phalacrocorax  dilo- 
p/uts  floridanus). 

Few  seen  on  the  lakes,  rarer  on  the  river. 

4.  Florida  Black  Duck.     [Anas  fnlvigula). 
Common    on    the    Kissimmee   and   usually   in 

pairs;  shy  and  difficult  to  shoot. 

5.  American  Widgeon.    (Mareca  americana). 
A  few  seen  and  one  shot. 

6.  Bi.ue-winged  Teai..  [Querquedula  dis- 
cors). 

Abundant  on  the  river,  usually  in  flocks  of 
less  than  ten.  On  March  23,  numerous,  in  large 
flocks  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  near  the 
lake.  A  male  collected  March  3,  has  a  large 
triangular  white  spot  in  the  center  of  the  under- 
body.  Usually  found  feeding  in  the  shallow 
open  water  along  shore. 

7.  White  Ibis.     (Guara  alba). 

Abundant,  often  seen  in  large  flocks  while 
flying-  to  and  from  their  roosting'  places.  Occa- 
sionally in  the  middle  of  a  bright  day  large 
flocks  would  circle  upwards  to  a  great  height 
until  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  single  birds. 
Such  flocks  were  composed  of  old  birds;  in  only 
one  instance  did  I  see  a  dark  immature  bird  with 
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them.  While  flying-  to  and  from  the  roost  the 
adult  and  immature  birds  remained  separate. 
An  adult  male  measured  from  tip  of  bill  to  end 
of  tail  26.75  inches,  and  spread  42  inches,  while 
an  immature  male  was  just  one  inch  longer  and 
half  an  inch  more  between  tips  of  expanded 
wings. 

While  standing  by  the  riverside  one  day  I 
saw  a  line  of  these  birds  down  the  river.  In- 
stantly I  thought  of  the  gun,  but  it  was  too  far 
to  fetch  in  time;  then  the  camera  was  thought 
of,  but  it  could  not  be  used  for  the  same  reason, 
consequently  I  could  do  nothing  but  watch.  It 
was  a  most  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  line  of  these 
pure  white  birds  stretching  in  a  slightly  wavy 
line  entirely  across  the  river,  some  seventy 
yards,  and  swooping  down  on  one,  and  not  six 
feet  above  the  water.  As  it  was  useless  to  do 
anything  else  I  stood  perfectly  motionless  in 
full  view,  and  the  line  of  beautiful  birds  passed 
directly  in  front  of  me,  the  nearest  not  five  feet 
away.  Most  of  the  birds  never  noticed  me,  but 
the  three  or  four  nearest,  especially  the  end  one, 
seemed  a  little  suspicious,  for  they  turned  their 
heads  slightly  and  examined  me  as  they  passed. 
It  was  the  moment  of  a  lifetime,  and  I  never 
more  regretted  that  my  gun  was  far  away  tho' 
I  wished  almost  as  much  that  I  had  a  camera; 
if  I  had,  however,  my  movements  would  proba- 
bly have  caused  them  t<>  swerve  off  long  before 
they  reached  me. 

8.  Wood  Ibis.     (  Tantalus  loculator). 
About  seven  birds  seen,  all  flying. 

9.  Amekichn  Bittern.  (Botaurus  lentigino- 
sus). 

Seldom"  seen;  but  often  heard  "booming" 
during  the  latter  part  of  our  stay. 


10.  Great  White  Heron.  (Ardea  occidenta- 
lism. 

Several  seen  in  Cypress  Lake  on  February  26. 

11.  Ward's  Heron.     (Ardea  wardi). 
A  few  seen  at  intervals. 

12.  Kcrett.     (Ardea  egretta). 

A  colony  was  noticed  at  one  place,  and  scat- 
tered individuals  were  seen  usually  about  the 
ponds  on  the  Osceola  side  of  the  river. 

13.  Snowy  Egrett.     (Grazetta  candidissima). 
One  certainly  identified,  came   several    times 

to  a  small  pond  in  the  pines  near  Lake  Kissim- 
niee. 

14.  Reddish  Egrett.  (Dichromanassa  ru- 
fescens. 

Several  seen  nearly  everyday  while  about  the 
river,  usually  in  pairs. 

15.  Louisiana  Heron.  (Hydranassa  tricolor 
i  uficollis). 

The  most  common  Heron.  Specimens  taken 
as  late  as  March  20,  though  laying  or  about  to 
lay,  were  not  in  full  plumage.  While  creeping' 
on  some  ducks  that  were  in  the  shallow  water 
adjoining  a  prarie.  I  noticed  several  of  these 
Herons  that  were  watching'  my  movements. 
Tiny  stood  in  the  water  perfectly  erect  with  the 
bill  pointed  skyward  and  I  could  distinctly  see 
the  movements  of  their  eyeballs  as  they  watched 
me,  their  body  being  perfectly  motionless. 
They  evidently  thought  themselves  unseen  or 
were  deeply  attracted  by  the  peculiar  creeping' 
thing. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 


A  VISIT  To  OTTER  RUCK,  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

"Among  the  Sea  Birds". 

By  A.  G.  Prii.l,  M.  D.,  Scio,  Oregon. 


Otter  Rock  is  a  barren  rock  about  thirteen 
miles  north  of  Newport,  Oregon,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  at  sea  opposite  Cape  Foul- 
weather.  The  entire  area  of  this  rock  isperhaps 
half  an  acre  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying photograph,  consists  of  a  high  almost 
perpendicular  rock,  and  a  lower  or  flat  portion 
which  is  covered  at  high  tide.  The  higher  part 
is  perhaps  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  rising  on  nearly  all  sides  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  ocean.  This  rock  is  the  breeding- 
place  of  many  sea  birds  and  it  is  of  a  visit  to 
this  place  in  quest  of  specimens  that  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

On  June  27,  1899,  in  company  with  Doctor 
Hill  of  Albany,  I  reached  Newport  and  during 
the  evening-'  we  made  a  small  collection  of  star- 
fish which  are  very  numerous  there.  Strolling 
up  the  beach  we  watched  the  many  hundreds  of 
Sea  Gulls  and  other  sea  birds.  That  evening 
we  engaged  a  man  to  take  us  to  the  light  house, 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  the  following  morning. 
So  on  Wednesday  morning  we  were  astir  early 
and  soon  arrived  at  Yaguina  head-light  house. 
Here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  B.  J. 
Bretherton.      First      Assistant,      a      naturalist 


through  and  through  to  whose  kindness  and 
daring,  I  am  indebted  for  the  specimens  we 
secured. 

Near  the  light  house,  on  perpendicular  walls 
of  rock,  many  Violet-green  Cormorants  nested. 
As  we  were  desirous  of  securing  eggs  of  these 
birds,  Mr.  Bretherton  would  not  consent  to  our 
leaving  until  supplied.  So  starting  out  with 
one  hundred  feet  of  good  rope,  we  soon  reached 
the  cliffs,  and  friend  Bretherton  was  lowered 
over  them,  -u-pended  in  mid  air  between  ocean 
and  sky.  Five  sets  of  eggs  of  the  Violet-green 
Cormorant  were  secured  after  several  descents. 
Three  sets  contained  four  eggs  each,  and  two 
sit-  three.  Their  color  is  dirty  white  with  a 
slight  greenish  tinge,  and  they  are  covered  with 
a  chalky  deposit.  The  eggs  are  slightly  more 
pointed  at  one  end  than  the  other.  The  size 
which  is  a  fair  average,  of  set  %  is  as  follows: 
2.24  x  1.48;  2.08  x  1.36;  2.28  x  1.44;  2.11  x  1-37. 

Returning  to  the  light  house,  we  made  ar- 
rangements to  visit  Otter  Rock  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  again  secured  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Bretherton  for  the  proposed  trip. 
We  went  back  to  Newport  well  pleased  with  our 
day's  work,  and  engaged  three  expert  seamen 
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to  take  us  out  to  the  Rock  by  boat.  The  follow- 
ing' morning  we  drove  twelve  miles  up  the 
beach  where  our  boat  was  l<>  meet  us,  and  soon 
we  were  all  aboard  and  off  for  the  rock. 

Landing  on  the  rock  is  hazardous,  especially 
for  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  work, 
but  it  was  successfully  made  and  one  of  the  sea- 
men took  the  boat  out  and  away  From  the  rock 
to  keep  it  from  being  battered  to  pieces.  Thou- 
ands  of  Gulls,  Terns,  Tutted  Puffins  ami  Cor- 
morants filled  the  air  as  we  approached  and 
landed,  and  soon,  after  a  tortuous  climb,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  Otter  Rock. 
There  the  rocks  were  covered  in  places  with  sea 
weed,  and  we  found  slight  depressions  showing 
where  many  nests  had  been  but  were  then 
vacant.     Many   young  Gulls,    only   a   few   days 


often  beyond  the  reach,  and  in  places  where  it  is 
impossible  to  get.  The  eggs  are  plain  dirty 
white,  and  measure  2.86 x  1.90. 

The  Violet-green  Cormorant  nested  on  the 
sides  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  on  projecting 
shelves  just  wide  enough  to  hold  some  weeds, 
grass  and  the  eggs.  As  Mr.  Hretherton  desired 
a  few  sets  of  the  eggs,  he  was  again  lowered, 
and  secured  two  sets;  one  of  five  eggs,  an  un- 
usually large  set.  and  one  of  four  eggs.  While 
he  was  making  the  descent,  I  took  the  photo,  in 
which  you  see  him  about  twenty-five  feet  down 
and  reaching  for  a  set. 

The  Pigeon  Guillemot  and  Oyster  Catcher 
also  nest  there  but  no  eggs  of  these  birds  were 
secured  on  Otter  Rock,  although  on  the  home- 
ward trip  the  seaman  secured  a  single  egg  of  the 
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old,  were  found,  as  well  as  many  sets  of  three 
eggs  in  which  rncubation  was  far  advanced. 
The  Western  Gull  and  Glaucous  Winged  Gull 
breed  there;  their  nests  lire  simple  depressions 
in  the  sea  weeds  in  which  their  three  eggs  are 
deposited.  The  average  size  of  a  set  of  the 
former  is  2.SS  x  1.86  and  they  are  of  a  light 
grayish  olive  ground  color,  blotched  and  speckled 
with  dark  and  light  shades  of  brown  and  lilac, 
some  of  the  spots  appearing  to  be  beneath  the 
surface. 

The  odd  and  grotesque  appearing  Tufted 
Puffin  or  Sea  Parrot  breeds  on  Otter  Rock  and 
although  we  saw  many  of  the  birds,  only  one 
set,  which  consisted  of  a  single  egg,  was  taken. 
These  birds  nest  in  the  deep  crevices  of  the  rock, 


latter  for  me.  The  color  of  the  egg  was  drab, 
blotched  and  speckled,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end, 
with  dark  brown.  The  egg-  was  only  slightly 
narrowed  to  a  smaller  point  at  one  end,  and  its 
measurements  were  2.20  x  1.42.  Time  was  fast 
Hying  and  the  roar  of  the  incoming  tide  warned 
us  that  we  must  leave,  so  climbing  down  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rock,  we  were  soon  aboard 
the  boat  with  our  specimens  which,  although 
few  in  number,  were  highly  prized  because  of 
the  effort  it  cost  to  secure  them.  I  suceeded  in 
git  t  ing  several  tine  specimens  each  of  the  Gulls, 
I  lyster  Catchers.  Murre,  Puffins,  Murrelets  and, 
Cormorants,  and  have  them  mounted  in  my  col- 
lection. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BLUE  GROSBEAK,  GUIRACA  COERULEA. 
By  John  W.  Daniel,  Jk.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


In  Virginia,  the  Blue  Grosbeak  is  a  species 
widely  distributed,  occurring  coastwise  and  in 
the  mountainous  portions  as  well  as  through- 
out the  Piedmont  region,  although  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  abundant  bird  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  state.  Dr.  W.  C.  Rives  has  found  it 
to  be  a  fairly  abundant  summer  resident  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  and  has  found  its  nest  and 
eggs  in  Albemarle  County. 

I  have  observed  it  during  the  summer,  in 
Fauquier,  Alleghany,  Rockbridge  and  Campbell 
Counties,  which  are  widely  separated  and  like- 
wise different  as  regards  temperature.  In  Camp- 
bell County,  the  birds  arrive  from  the  south  late 
in  April,  but  nest  building  does  not  commence 
earlier  than  the  first  week  of  June.  During  the 
interim,  the  birds  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
pairs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  intended  breed- 
ing locality.     The  species  shows  a  marked  dis- 


but  whether  they  serve  such  a  purpose  is  a 
matter  of  much  doubt.  Shrivelled  and  shape- 
less as  a  skin  invariably  is,  it  bears  but  slight 
resemblance  to  a  snake,  and  it  would  require  a 
very  discerning  Chipmunk  or  Blue  Jay  to  make 
head  or  tail  out  of  it;  yet  nearly  every  nest  con- 
tains it  as  though  it  rendered  important  service. 

During  the  first  week  in  May,  1901,  I  met  with 
several  Blue  Grosbeaks  near  Lynchburg,  Va., 
where  the  bird  is  a  fairly  abundant  summer 
resident. 

On  May  5th,  I  shot  a  male  Grosbeak,  and  as  I 
only  slightly  wounded  it  in  the  wing  I  took  it 
home.  After  a  couple  of  weeks  of  nursing  and 
feeding  the  bird  was  released,  but  not  before  I 
had  attempted  to  photograph  it.  After  several 
failures,  I  secured  the  picture  which  accom- 
panies this  article.  The  bird  was  placed  upon  a 
well-leafed  branch  of  a  shrub  and  focused  upon. 
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position  to  return  to  the  same  locality,  in  suc- 
cessive years,  to  nest.  Peach  orchards  are 
favorite  nesting  haunts,  the  nest  as  a  rule  being 
placed  among  the  upright  sprigs  of  a  young 
tree.  Old  fields  with  scattering  growth  of  s^- 
safras  (Sassafras officinale)  are  frequently  select- 
ed, as  the  latter  shrub  seems  to  be  in  high  favor 
with  the  species,  and  the  greater  per  cent  of  the 
nrsts  I  have  observed  have  been  placed  in  it. 

During  the  breeding  period,  it  is  usual  to  find 
the  birds  in  isolated  pairs;  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  sociable  birds.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Crested  Flycatcher  (Myiarchus  crinitus),  cast- 
off  snake  skins  enter  as  a  queer  feature  of  the 
nest  composition.  They  are  probably  used  with 
the  instinctive  purpose  of  frightening  intruders, 


When  the  proper  focus  had  been  secured,  I  found 
the  bird  had  closed  its  eyes  and  gone  to  sleep. 
When  I  attempted  to  arouse  him,  he  at  once  left 
the  branch  for  the  ground  and  skurried  away 
amongst  the  high  grass.  After  a  lively  chase 
I  got  him  once  more,  and  posed  him.  Just  pre- 
vious to  pressing  the  bulb,  I  attempted  an  imita- 
tion of  the  call  note  the  species  utters.  The  bird 
became  animated  and  the  bulb  was  pressed  in 
time  to  catch  the  animated  expression  as  shown 
in  the  picture.     Later  the  bird  was  released. 

During  the  early  part  of  September,  Blue 
Grosbeaks  frequent  the  ravines  grown  up  with 
bushes,  and  feed  upon  various  kinds  of  weed 
seeds.  They  depart  for  the  south  about  the  last 
week  of  September. 
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WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— X. 

By  Theodore  Gill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

{Continued from  Vol.  V,  page  72.) 


In  1832  Swainson  had  correspondence  with 
Charles  L-  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Masignano  and 
Canino  then  resident  at  Rome,  relative  to  draw- 
ing plates  for  the  latter's  work.  Bonaparte,  in 
a  letter  of  6th  April,  1832,  agreed  to  Swainson's 
charge,  three  guineas  a  plate.  Bonaparte  also 
agreed  to  bring  a  copy  of  the  bird  volume  of  the 
Fauna  Boreali-Americana. 

THE   CABINET   CVCLOP.EDIA. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  work  which  occu- 
pied the  last  years  of  Swainson's  life  in  Britain 
and  which  gave  him  the  greater  part  of  his 
living.  This  was  the  preparation  of  the  series 
of  volumes  for  which  he  had  contracted  with  the 
great  firm  of  Longmans  &  Co.,  of  London,  to 
furnish  for  "The  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia"  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Dionysins  Lardner. 

The  editor  of  the  "Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,"  Dr. 
Dionysins  Lardner,  a  celebrated  character  of  the 
time,  "had  resolved  to  engage  a  party  of  natu- 
ralists to  execute  the  zoological  series;  and  a 
long  list  of  names  had  been  given  him,  many  of 
the  highest  repute,  who  were  to  take  the  several 
portions."  Swainson  has  not  named  any  of 
these,  but  from  another  source  we  may  learn 
who  the}'  were. 

A  list  of  32  gentlemen  who  had  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  was  given 
in  an  announcement  b}'  Longman  &  Co.,  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  for  November  7,  1829,  (p.  734). 
The  "party  of  naturalists  to  execute  the  zoolo- 
gical series"  included  nine  gentlemen;  their 
spheres  were  not  stated,  but  g'uesses  as  to  what 
they  might  have  written  about  are  indicated 
within  parentheses.  The  nine  were  Thus.  Bell 
(Reptiles?),  Edw.  Turner  Bennett  (Mammals?), 
Rev.  Jno.  Fleming  (Philosophy  of  Zoology?), 
J.  G.  Children  (Insects,  etc.?'),  T.  Horsfield 
(Birds?),  Win.  Sharp  MacLeay  (Insects?),  Geo.  B. 
Sowerby  (Molluscs?),  N.  A.  Vigors  (Birds),  and 
and  Wm.  Yarrell  (Fishes). 

Swainson  fancied  that  "the  unfriendly  feeling 
entertained  towards  [him  |  by  an  individual, 
whom  the  editor  empowered  to  organise  this 
undertaking,  was  .  .  .  the  reason  why  [his]  assis- 
tance was  never  asked.  Promises,  indeed,  were 
continually  made  to  the  editor  that  some  of 
these  volumes  would  be  'soon'  ready;  but  after 
waiting  near  three  years,  not  even  one  was 
forthcoming.  Finding,  therefore,  that,  from 
some  unexplained  cause,  nothing  was  produced 
from  this  imposing  array  of  great  names, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  only  naturalist  of  the 
least  repute,  whose  services  had  not  been  thought 
worth  securing.  To  make  'a  long  story  short',  a 
proposition  was  made  to  [him],  that  the  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Zoology  should  be  remodelled 
and  transformed  into  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History."  He  "foresaw  that  this  would  almost 
impose  on  [him]  the  necessity  of  rewriting  the 
whole  work;  but  felt  flattered  in  being  thought 
equal  to  the  task,"  and  "the  agreement  was 
therefore  concluded". 


The  first  of  the  volumes  published  in  the 
series  was  the  Introductory  one  which  appeared 
in  1834  and  was  entitled  "A  Preliminary  Dis- 
course on  the  Study  of  Natural  History". 
Although  there  is  much  of  interest  in  it  we 
must  pass  it  by. 

The  first  was  soon  followed  by  a  second 
volume  published  in  1835;  it  was  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Geography  and  Classification  of  Ami- 
mals". 

the  circular  Theory. 

In  this  he  gave  art  elaborate  exposition  of 
his  views  of  classification  and  of  his  modification 

of  the  "circular  theory  of  MacLeay.  An  out- 
line of  Swainson's  views  on  his  first  "adoption 
of  quinarianism"  and  then  published  in  1824 
has  already  been  given  (OSPREY,  vol.  4,  p.  167). 
His  latest  and  most  authoritative  statement  is 
to  be  found  in  "A  Treatise  on  the  Geography 
and  Classification  of  Animals"  published  in  1835. 
His  ideas  were  so  strange  that  fear  of  a  charge 
of  misrepresentation  will  render  expedient  -a 
summary  in  his  own  language. 

He  entered  upon  a  superficial  historical  survey 
of  Zoology  and  gave  a  more  detailed  sketch  of 
the  classification  on  circular  and  quinary  princi- 
ples proposed  by  William  Sharp  MacLeay  in  his 
"Horae  Entomologicae"  published  in  1821. 
After  this  review  he  enunciates  the  following 
conclusions  (p.  212). 

"On  a  careful  consideration,  therefore,  of  the 
principles  of  natural  arrangement  developed  by 
our  author,  they  may  be  all  comprised  under 
one  or  other  of  the  following: — 1.  The  demon- 
stration of  the  circular  nature  of  affinities  in 
natural  groups;  2.  The  component  parts  of 
every  group  being  regulated,  in  their  variation, 
by  some  definite  number;  and,  3.  The  system 
of  representation,  by  which  the  contents  of 
one  natural  group  are  represented  analogically 
by  the  contents  of  other  groups.  This  last  law, 
indeed,  was  not  suspected  to  be  universal;  but 
merely  confined  to  one  in  every  fifth  group. 
The  theory  of  analogy  and  affinity  conies  also 
under  this  latter  head;  being  in  fact,  one  of  the 
tests  or  proofs  to  be  applied.  Such  are  the 
fundamental  principles  of  classification  con- 
tained in  the  Hone  Entomologies;  the  modifi- 
cations which  they  subsequently  received  from 
its  author,  will  be  presently  stated". 

He  first  presents  his  modification  of  the  cir- 
cular theory  and  his  own  peculiar  views  in  the 
following  statement  (p.  224). 

"In  submitting  to  the  zoological  world — for 
the  first  time  in  a  connected  form — the  result 
of  our  researches  011  the  first  principles  of  the 
NATURAL  SYSTEM,  it  seems  the  most  simple  and 
preferable  method  to  state  them,  as  heretofore*, 
in  the  form  of  distinct  propositions,  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  substantiate  b}'  subsequent 
details. 


*See  Fauna  Boreali-Americaua  (Nor(nerii  Zoology),  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  4S. 
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"I,  That  every  natural  series  of  beings,  in  its 

progress  from  a  given  point,  either  actually 

returns,   or    evinces    a    tendency   to    return. 

again  to  that  point,  thereby  forming  a  circle. 

"II.  The    primary    circular   divisions   of   every 

group  are  three  actually,  or  five  apparently. 
"III.   The  contents  of  such  a  circular  group  are 
symbolically     (or   analogically)    represented 
by   the   contents  of   all  other  circles   in   the 
animal  kingdom. 
"IV.  That   these    primary   divisions   of    every 
group  are  characterised  by  definite  peculiar- 
ities of  form,  structure,  and  economy,  which, 
under  diversified  modifications,  are  uniform 
throughout   the    animal    kingdom,    and    are 
therefore    to    be   regarded    as    the    PRIMARY 
TYPES   OF    NATURE. 
"V.   That  the  different  ranks  or  degrees  of  circu- 
lar groups  exhibited  in  the  animal  kingdom 
are    nine    in    number,   each    being    involved 
within  the  other". 
He    then   proceeds  to   give  an   attempted  full 
exposition   and  demonstration  of  these  five  pro- 
positions in  regular  order. 

First,  he  endeavors  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
he  means  by  what  he  calls  a  "Natural",  other- 
wise •'Circular'"  assemblage  of  animals  (p.  225). 
"The  progression  of  affinity  in  any  assemblage 
of  animals  is  known  to  be  natural,  if  it  is  circu- 
lar. This  is  shown  when,  by  beginning  at  some 
one  point  of  the  series,  and  following  closely 
the  line  of  affinity,  we  are  imperceptibly  con- 
ducted to  that  point  again.  The  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  series  will  thus  obviously  be  united; 
and  this  union,  of  course,  gives  us  the  figure  of 
a  circle.  Between  the  two  points,  thus  blending 
into  each  other,  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of 
modifications  of  form,  in  the  intervening 
animals,  will  occur,  depending'  entirely  on  the 
greater  or  lesser  extent  of  the  circle  we  are 
tracing'.  These  deviations,  however  (as  will  be 
hereafter  shown),  are  all  upon  a  uniform  plan; 
and,  besides,  in  all  cases,  are  secondary,  or  in- 
ferior, to  the  leading  characters  of  the  whole 
assemblage,  which — in  one  way  or  another — 
they  all  retain.  Such  a  circle  is  called  a  natural 
group:  the  whole  group  being  employed,  on  this 
occasion,  to  designate,  indiscriminately,  every 
series  or  assemblage  of  beings,  whose  affinities 
have  been  so  made  out.  When  such  a  series  is 
so  gradually  developed  that  no  link  in  the  chain 
of  continuity  appears  wanting,  it  is  then  termed 
a  perfect  group.  But  when  a  part  of  the  series 
is  perfect,  and  the  other  part  presents  the  idea 
of  a  chain  where  several  of  the  links  are  want- 
ing, then  the  group  is  called  imperfect" . 

Second,  he  takes  up  the  question  of  Number 
and  urges  that  Three  is  the  predominant  num- 
ber, and  that  the  subdivision  of  one  of  1  lie 
three  into  three  minor  circles  is  the  basis  of 
MacLeay's  conception  of  five  as  the  regnant 
number  (p.  226). 

"As  it  is  manifi  st  that  every  group,  according 
to  its  magnitude,  will  exhibit  more  or  less 
variety  in  its  contents,  the  first  question  which 
suggests   itself   is.   Are   these   variations    regu- 


lated by  any  definite  number?  And  is  that 
number  so  constant,  in  all  such  groups  as  have 
bei-n  properly  investigated,  as  to  sanction  the 
belief  that  it  is  universal?  The  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative.  Every  group,  whatever  may  be  its 
rank  or  value,  (that  is,  its  size  or  its  denomina- 
tion,) contains,  according  to  our  theory,  three 
other  primary  groups,  whose  affinities  are  also 
circular.  One  of  these  is  called  the  typical,  the 
other  the  sub-typical,  and  the  third  the  aberrant 
group.  This  latter  is  so  much  more  diversified 
in  its  contents  (for  reasons  hereafter  to  be 
stated)  than  the  other  two,  that  many  naturalists 
reckon  five  groups  in  all;  the  number  five  being 
made  out  b3r  dividing  the  aberrant  group  into 
three,  instead  of  considering  it  as  only  oir  ". 

Third,  he  enters  on  a  consideration  of  the 
degrees  or  kinds  of  resemblance  and  the  sup- 
posed difference  between  what  he  calls  Affinity 
and  Analogy  ip.  230). 

"There  are,  in  nature,  two  sorts  of  rest  m- 
blances,  which  are  termed  analogy  and  affinity. 
We  have  so  fully  explained  these  relations  in 
our  preliminary  volume*,  that  it  is  oi  'y  in  con- 
sequence of  our  wish  to  exhibit  in  .  coi  nected 
~.iies  all  the  laws  of  natural  arrangement  yet 
discovered,  that  we  now  repeat,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  substance  of  what  has  already  been 
stated. 

"The  most  ordinary  observer  perceives,  that 
every  created  being  has  different  degrees  of  re- 
lationship or  of  resemblance  to  others.  Where 
this  is  immediate,  it  is  termed  an  affinity;  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remote,  it  is  a  relation 
of  analogy,  f 

"The  theoretic  distinction  between  affinity 
and  analogy,  in  a  more  scientific  point  of  view, 
has  been  thus  slated  by  the  naturalist  who  first 
gave  a  definite  meaning  to  the  terms:  ""Sup- 
pose  the  existence  of  two  parallel  series  of 
animals,  the  corresponding  points  of  which 
agree  in  some  one  or  two  remarkable  particulars 
of  structure.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  general 
conformation  of  the  animals  in  each  series 
passes  so  gradually  from  one  species  to  the 
other,  as  to  render  any  interruption  of  their 
transition  almost  imperceptible.  We  shall  thus 
have  two  very  different  relations,  which  must 
have  required  an  almost  infinite  degree  of  de- 
sign before  they  could  have  been  made  exactly 
to  harmonize  with  each  other.  When,  there- 
fore, two  such  parallel  series  can  be  shown,  in 
nature,  to  have  each  their  general  change  of 
form  gradual,  or.  in  other  words,  their  relations 
ol  affinity  uninterrupted  by  any  thing  known— 
when,  moreover,  the  corresponding  points  in 
these  two  series  agree  in  some  one  or  two  re- 
markable circumstances,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  our  arrangement  being  correct.  It  is 
quite  inconceivable  that  the  utmost  human  in- 
genuity could  make  these  two  kinds  of  relation 
tally  with  each  other,  had  they  not  been  so  de- 
signed in  the  creation. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


•Preliminary  Discourse  on  Nat.  Hist. 

fThere  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the  low  ebb  to  which  f-e  higher  depai  tments  of  zoologj  have  sunk  and  t  lie  nnio- 
rance  "i  chose  persons  who  are  engaged  t,o  write  reviews  of  scientific  works  for  the  daily  press,  than  the  fact  ol  'iieof 
those  critics,  who  undertook  to  censure  our  former  volume,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  difference  between 
analogy  wad.  affinity!  To  him.it  seems,  they  are  uuly  synonymous  with  resemblances,"  and  such  "resemblances" 
forsooth,  are  to  be  ridiculed! 
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THE   CAGE-BIRDS   OF   CALCUTTA.— II. 

By  F.  Finn,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 


FAMILY   EULABKTID^fi. 

The  common  Hill-or  Talking-Mynah  (Eulabcs 
intermedia.)  is  one  of  the  best-known  cage-birds 
in  Calcutta,  being-  brought  into  the  Bazaar  by 
scores  at  a  time,  which  include  both  adult  and 
newly-Hedged  specimens.  As  everyone  knows, 
some  of  these  birds  are  very  fine  talkers,  but  I 
have  only  heard  one  that  was  really  good,  whose 
imitation  of  the  human  voice  was  perfect. 
They  often  prove  but  short-lived  pets,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  "safoo"-diet  is  too 
rich  for  these  fruit-eating  birds,  as  they  usually 
seem  to  die  in  fits,  and  those  I  have  handled 
have  been  very  plump  and  heavy  and  were  pro- 
bably unduly  fat.  Recentlj'  I  saw  one  with  a 
nearly  -vhite  iris,  the  only  such  specimen  I  have 
ever  observed  among  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals from  India  and  the  Andauiaiis.  The 
smaller  Talking-Mynah  ( /:'.  religiosd)  is  not 
often  caged  here,  and  I  have  seen  no  other  bird 
of  this  family  in  captivity. 

FAMILY  STURNIDjE. 

As  might  be  expected  where  the  family  is 
well  represented,  the  various  Starlings  and 
Mynahs  are  often  seen  caged.  Much  the  com- 
monest of  them  is  the  ordinary  Acridolheres 
tristis,  which  is  even  more  commonly  kept  than 
Eulabes  intermedia,  and  sometimes  talks  nearly 
or  quite  as  well.  It  also  becomes  so  tame  that 
it  may  be  allowed  full  liberty.  I  have  seen  sev- 
eral more  or  1  jss  perfect  albinos  of  this  species 
in  confinement;  two  very  curious  specimens  are 
at  present  in  the  Calcutta-  Zoological  Garden, 
for  which  I  procured  them  from  Mr.  Rutledge. 
Both  were  white  when  he  first  obtained  them, 
but  one  has  now  completely  assumed  the  normal 
coloration  of  the  species,  and  the  other  has 
partly  done  so.  A  similar  phenomenon  oc- 
curred with  a  common  Babbler  {Crateropus 
canorns)  recently  in  his  possession,  which  un- 
fortunately escaped. 

Another  common  Starling1  (Sturnopastor  con- 
tra) is  frequently  seen  caged,  and  from  its  verv 
sweet  liquid  notes  is  certainly  better  suited  than 
any  other  of  its  family  for  a  pet.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  that  the  colouration 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  young  of  this  species  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  adult,  the  bill 
and  legs  being  black,  with  the  inside  of  the  for- 
mer orange,  while  in  old  birds  the  legs  are  white 
and  the  bill  orange  and  white,  with  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  black. 

All  the  other  common  Indian  Starlings  mav 
be  seen  at  times  caged  in  Calcutta  namely: 
Acridotheres  ginginianus,  -Tllhiopsar  fuscus, 
Sturrius  menzbieri,  Pastor  roseus,  Temenuchus 
pagodarutn  and  Sturnia  molabarica.  The  last 
two  are  known  as  Pawi,  and  this  title  is  shared 
by  Sturnia  andamanensis,  which  is  occasionally 
imported  and  is  called  ".S<(,/,;  Pawi,"  Sada  mean- 
ing "white."  Graculipica  nigricollis  is  also 
brought  in  small  numbers  from  China.  The 
male  is  a   most  amusing  bird,  with  his  habit  of 


erecting-  his  crest  and  bowing  and  muttering  to 
visitors. 

FAMILY    .MrseiLAI'ID.L. 

The  only  Flycatchers  I  have  seen  in  captivity 
here  are  Stoparola  melanops  and  Niltava  sn/i- 
i/uiii,  of  which  a  few  have  been  brought  down 
from  the  North  and  have  thriven  very  well  on 
the  .sfl/yy-and-magg-ot  regime. 

FAMILY'   TUKDID.-E. 

As  in  other  countries,  the  birds  of  this  family 
are  popular  captives  here.  In  fact,  if  a  census 
of  cage-birds  of  Calcutta  were  taken,  I  should 
expect  the  Shama  (Citfocincla  macrura)  to  come 
very  near  the  head  of  the  list,  as  it  is  exten- 
sively kept,  and  thoroughly  deserves  its  popu- 
larity on  account  of  its  splendid  song-.  Indeed, 
after  the  common  Green  Parrot,  it  might,  I 
think,  be  called  the  characteristic  cage-bird 
here.  Many  individuals  are  also  sent  to  Europe 
where  the  species  is  yearly  becoming  better 
appreciated.  Both  wild-caught  birds  and 
hand-reared  fledglings,  still  in  the  mottled 
plumage  of  immaturity,  appear  in  the  shops 
of  the  dealers,  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
birds  exposed  for-  sale  are  males.  A  few  females 
may.  however,  be  seen,  being  presumably  hand- 
reared  birds,  whose  sex  could  not  be  determined 
at  first.  These  have  given  me  the  opportunity 
of  observing  that  this  favourite  songster  is  a 
most  pugnacious  bird;  the  cocks  will  at  once 
light  if  put  together,  and  so  will  the  hens.  At 
the  same  time,  old  wild-caught  cocks  and  young 
spotted  birds  arrive,  in  many  cases  at  least,  in 
cages  containing  half  a  dozen  or  more,  though 
Shamas  are  more  usually  brought  in  long 
wicker-cages  divided  by  bars  into  separate  par- 
titions for  the  several  inmates. 

Other  small  Turdidae  not  uncommonly  kept 
are  the  "Dliyal"  (Copsychus  saularis)  and  the 
"Pidha"  (Pratincola  caprata).  Chimarrhornis 
leucocephala  is  also  occasionally  brought  down 
from  the  hills  in  the  winter.  The  "Bulbul 
bostha."  or  true  Eastern  Nightingale  (Daulias 
golzi),  is  sparingly  imported  at  this  season,  the 
the  birds  fetching  high  prices — from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  rupees.  I  am  told  that  a  man  will  come 
all  the  way  from  Cabul  with  a  few  of  these 
much-esteemed  birds  as  his  main  venture. 

Of  the  large  Indian  Turdidae  the  only  species  at 
all  frequent  in  captivity  here  are  the  "Kastura" 
(  Turdus  boulboul)  and  the  "Dama"  {Geocichla 
citrina),  and  I  have  not  seen  many  even  of  these. 
A  few  English  Song-Thrushes ( Turdus musicus) 
have  been  imported,  and  do  fairly  well,  but  I 
have  noticed  that  they  are  very  liable  to  an  over- 
growth of  the  scaly  covering-  of  the  feet.  A 
silly  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  introduce  the 
Song-Thrush  and  Blackbird  into  Darjeeling, 
which  is  already  well  "stocked  with  more  attrac- 
tive species  of  birds,  especially  Lioptila  capis- 
tmta  and  Liothrix lutea. 
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FAMILY   PLOCEID.5C. 

The  typical  Weavers  of  the  genus  Ploceus  all 
occur  commonly  in  the  Bazaar,  except  the  true 
P.  megarhynchus  (see  Ibis.  1901,  p.  2)),  which  is 
unknown  to  the  dealers.  /'.  atrigula  [P  mega- 
rhynchus of  the  "Fauna  of  British  India')  is  often 
brought  in  as  a  young'  bird,  and  evidently  breed 
near  here.  P.  baya  is  only  known  as  a  bird 
brought  down  from  Lucknow,  most  of  the  speci- 
mens being  males.  Man)-  of  that  sex  of  P. 
atrigula  show  a  few  yellow  feathers  on  the 
breast  when  in  full  plumage. 

Foudia  madagascariensis  used  to  be  occasion- 
ally imported  in  very  small  numbers,  but  I  have 
not  seen  any  lately. 

Of  the  small  Munias  and  Waxbills,  Sporcegin- 
thus  amandava,  Mania  atricapilla,  U.roloncha 
punctulata,  and  U.  malabarica  are  all  very  com- 
mon, as  might  be  expected.  Stictospizaformosa, 
Munia  malacca,  and  Uroloncha  striata  are  much 
less  often  seen,  but  may  be  obtained  now  and 
then.  Intermediate  forms  between  .1/.  malacca 
and  M.  atricapi/lla  of  ten  occur,  and  are  doubt- 
less hybrids.  Wild  specimens  of  Urolonclia 
acuticauda  are  rarely  se;n.  but  the  domesticated 
Japan,  se  race  (known  to  home  amateurs  as  the 
"Bengalee")  is  constantly  present  in  the  Bazaar, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  three  forms  the  brown- 
and  white  'grading  completely  into  the  wild 
type),  the  fawn-aud-white.  and  the  pure  white, 
the  last  being  the  rarest.  It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous that  no  form  exists,  apparently,  interme- 
diate between  the  fawn-and-white  and  brown- 
and-white  types,  but  a  similar  broad  distinction 
exists  between  the  cinnamon  and  green  forms 
of  the  domestic  Canary. 

Of  the  small  exotic  Ploceidae  Mania  uuija,  .V. 
castaneithorax,  Tceniopygia  castanotis,  and  Es- 
trelda  aslrild  are  the  most  common;  but  Poe- 
phila  mirabilis,  /'.  %ouldice,  /'.  acuticauda  and  /'. 
cincta  have  been  imported,  the  two  former  most 
frequently  and  the  latter  only  quite  recently, 
together  with  AZdemosyne  modesla. 

Erythrura  prasina,  though  occurring  in  our 
empire,  is  of  course  only  known  here  as  an  im- 
ported bird,  and  does  not  usually  do  well. 

I  have  in  my  prefatory  remarks  already  allu- 
ded to  the  Java  Sparrow  as  a  commonly  intro- 
duced bird,  and  now  need  only  mention  that  the 
more  or  less  pure  white  domestic  form  from 
Japan  is  even  more  constantly  an  occupant  of 
the  dealers'  cages  presumably  because  it  sells 
at  a  much  higher  price,  and  is  therefore  not  so 
readily  disposed  of. 

I-AMII.V    KKINGII.I.ID.i:. 

The  ubiquitous  Canary  is,  of  course,  a  very 
common  cage-bird  in  Calcutta,  and  will  pro- 
bably tend  to  displace  many  native  species  in 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Most  of  those  sold 
here  come  from  China:  they  are  small  birds. 
generally  of  the  pale  whitish-yellow  tint  known 
to  fanciers  in  England  as  "buff,"  green  or  pied 
birds  being-  relatively  few,  and  full  bright  yel- 
low and  cinnamon  being  rarely  ever  seen. 

I  once  saw  a  green  bird  (not  a  hybrid  of  any 
sort)  marked  with  yellow  on  the  quills  and  tail, 
like  a  Greenfinch.     The  note  of  these  Chinese 


Canaries  is  very  soft  and  pleasant,  and  they 
generally  resemble  the  German  type  of  bird. 
Maltese  and  a  few  English  Canaries  are  also 
imported,  the  latter  fetching  three  and  four 
times  the  price  of  Chinese  forms. 

The  only  Indian  Finch  commonly  kept  as  a 
songster  is  the  "Tuti"  (Carpodacus  erythrinus); 
this  of  course  loses  the  red  colour  after  moult- 
ing in  confinement,  like  other  carmine-tinted 
Finches.  Several  other  species,  however  appear 
in  the  Bazaar,  generally  to  form  part  of  mixed 
collections,  viz: — Emberiza  luteola,  Hypacan- 
this  spinoides,  and,  less  commonly.  Emberiza 
melanocephala,  li.  aureola,  Melophus  melanic- 
terus,  Gymnorhis  Jlavicollis,  and  Carduelis  enni- 
cepS.  A  large  con  sign  men  t  of  the  last-named 
came  down  during-  the  past  winter,  but  the  birds 
did  not  thrive  as  a  rule.  A  few  individuals  of 
the  Eastern  form  of  Linnet  (Acanthis  fringilli- 
rostris)  have  also  been  brought  in,  and  I  noted 
that  the  males,  when  kept  over"  the  moult,  lost 
the  red.  as  the  home  Linnet  does.  I  have  also 
seen  a  few  specimens  of  Mctoponia pusilla. 

Of  exotic  Fringillid.e.  ChtOris  siliica  is  the 
most  common,  except  of  course  the  Canary ;  a 
good  many  examples  of  Eophona  melanura  used 
to  be  imported,  but  they  were  greatly  subject  to 
disease  of  the  feet  and  have  not  been  very  pop- 
ular. The  European  Goldfinch  (Carduelis  ete- 
gans)  is  generally  to  be  found,  but  conns  in 
very  small  numbers;  it  does  not  feel  the  heat  at 
all.  nor  dors  ii  gasp,  as  many  native  specie  s  do. 
Bullfinches  [Pyrrhula  europcea  ami  /'.  major) 
may  sometimes  be  had.  as  may  also  the  Bramb- 
ling  (Eringilla  monli/ritigitla),  the  specimens  of 
this  bird  being  imported.  A  species  of  Serinus 
— I  think  .V.  icterus  is  not  uncommon.  Ameri- 
can Cardinals  (  Cardinalis  virginianus  and  Pa- 
roaria  cucullata)  have  been  brought  here  and 
have  done  well,  but   have   not    sold  very  readily. 

Family    w..\ri>in.i-:. 

Larks  are  popular  here  as  cage-birds,  espe- 
cially the  "Chendool"  [Galet  ita  cri'stata)  and  the 
"Agheens"  (Mirafra).     Melanocorypha  bitnacu- 

lata  is  also  brought  down  to  Calcutta  in  numbers 
at  the  close  of  the  cold  season,  while  a  few  speci- 
mens of  M.  mongolica  may  generally  be  seen, 
as  it  is  pretty  regularly  imported.  Another 
Chinese  Lark  is  often  to  be  noticed,  Alauda 
gulgula,  I  think  at  any  rate  it  differs,  like  that 
bird,  from  . /.  arvensis  in  its  similar  size,  shorter 
wings  and  tail,  and  larger  feet.  These  birds 
are  expensive,  costing  between  ten  and  twenty 
rupees,  although  not  apparently  different  from 
Indian  specimens  of  .1.  gulgula,  which  I  have 
never  seen  caged.  But  the  custom  of  wrapping 
up  the  cages  has  limited  my  knowledge  of  Larks 
to  a  very  great  extent. 

FAMILY    NKCrAKINIIIl.i:. 

Both  Arachnechthra  asiatica  and  A.  zeylonica 
may  be  occasionally  seen  at  the  dealers"  estab- 
lishment, but  can  hardly  be  expected  to  thrive. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  known  the  latter  kept  by 
Europeans  for  many  months,  and  I  deposited 
one  of  the  former  safely  in  the  London  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens  in  1897,  although   it   was  in  poor 
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condition  and  did  not  live  long.  Mr.  Rutledge 
informs  me,  however,  that  this  species  is  kepi 
in  some  places  as  a  song-bird,  so  that  certain 
natives  must  understand  how  to  treat  it. 

FAMILY    DICR'ID.K. 

A  few  examples  of  Dicceum  cruentatum  are 
occasionally  on  sale,  but  these  birds,  though 
they  will  eat  bananas  greedily,  are  not  easy  to 
keep.  This  is  a  great  pity,  as  they  are  not  only 
very  pretty,  but  quite  the  tamest  and  most  fear- 
less of  any  small  bird  I  know. 

FAMILY    PITTIli.i:. 

A  few  specimens  of  Pitta  brachyura-  -hand- 
reared  birds-  occasionally  come  into  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge's  hands,  but  this  species  is  certainly  not 
common  in  cages.  Although  not  a  songster,  it 
makes  a  very  nice  pet,  owing  to  its  tameness 
and  amusing  gestures. 

FAMILY'    PICID.-K. 

The  only  Woodpecker  caged  here,  and  that 
but  rarely,  is  the  common  Brachypternus  aiiran- 
tius,  hand-reared  specimens  of  which  get  very 
tame  and  thrive  well  in  confinement.  From  the 
readiness  with  which  they  partake  of  plantains, 
I  fancy  that  the  species  must  be  naturally  more 
or  less  of  a  fruit-eater.  The  outer  hind  toe 
(third  toe)  is  certainly  reversible  in  this  species 
— and,  indeed  in  some  other  Woodpeckers  that 
1  have  noticed — for  it  often  points  literally  for- 
wards when  the  bird  is  moving  about  in  a  cage. 
Nestling's  of  this  species  have  a  warty  pad  on 
the  hough,  and  shuffle  about  on  it  without  the 
aid  of  the  toes. 

FAMILY'    CAPITONID.fi. 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  statement  in 
print  that  Barbets  do  not  thrive  well  in  captivity; 
but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  at  all  events  as  re- 
gards most  Indian  forms.  The  first  Barbet  I 
ever  saw  alive  was  an  example  of  Cyanops 
asiatica,  which  lived  for  at  least  six  years  in 
the  London  Zoological  Society's  Parrot-house. 
This  species  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  keep,  both 
hand-reared  and  wild-caught  birds  being-  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  Tiretta  Bazaar,  where 
some  may  practically  always  be  found.  Several 
individuals  may  safely  be  placed  together  in 
one  cage,  which  is  not  the  case  with  other 
Barbets,  and  a  great  many  must  reach  Europe; 
indeed,  the  bird  is  only  kept  for  export,  and  is 
certainly  not  ttnfrequentl  v  on  sale  in  England. 
A  few  specimens  of  Megalcema  marshallorum 
and  of  Thereiceryx  zeylonicus  are  occasionally 
seen  here,  and  M.  virens  sometimes  arrives  from 
China.  The  Coppersmith  {Xantholezma  hcema- 
tocephala)  is  often  brought  in  to  the  dealers,  but 
never  lives  long,  as  they  will  feed  it  on  "satOO," 
a  diet  which  kills  it  in  a  very  few  days.  Yet 
on  bread-and-milk  and  fruit,  or  the  latter  only, 
it  lives  well. 

FAMILY'  CUCULID^E. 

The  male  Koel  (Eudynamis  konorata)  is  a  very 
popular  pet  with  natives,  and  is  always  on   sale 


here.  Many  examples  are  reared  from  the  nest- 
ling stage  by  hand.  The  young  birds  that  I 
have  observed  d»  not  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory 
that  both  sexes  are  at  first  entirely  black,  and 
that  the  female  assumes  her  proper  livery  later. 
Some  young  males  are  quite  black,  and  others 
are  black  sparsely  spotted  with  butt'.  The  young 
females  are  much  like  the  adults  of  that  sex, 
but  have  the  upper  half  of  the  head  and  the 
nape  black.  In  all  young  birds  the  bill  is  black, 
not  green,  as  in  the  old. 

The  only  other  Cuckoo  I  have  met  with  com- 
monly in  cages  is  the  "Popiya,"  or  Brain-fever- 
bird  (Hierococcyx  varius),  the  note  of  which  is 
as  much  esteemed  by  natives  as  it  is  disliked  by 
Europeans.     It   does    not    keep    its  plumage   in 

such  g 1  condition  as  the  Koel,  which  seems  to 

do  very  well  as  a  cage-bird.  The  Crow-Pheas- 
ant {Cenlropus  sinensis)  is  often  brought  in,  not 
as  a  pet,  but  on  account  of  some  fancied  medici- 
nal virtue.  I  have  noticed  two  types  of  young 
Crow-Pheasants,  which  never  seem  to  occur  in 
one  brood,  at  least  they  are  not  sent  in  together. 
One  is  a  large  barred  bird,  usually  taken  as  the 
typical  young  of  the  species,  which  is  very  easy 
to  tame.  The  other  is  smaller,  especially  as 
regards  the  bill  and  feet,  and  shows  no  trace  of 
bars,  but  is  a  dull  edition  of  the  adult.  When 
full-fledged  it  is  wilder  than  the  first,  has  a 
longer  tail,  and  is  inclined  to  hop  as  well  as 
walk.  It  also  moults  much  later.  This  is  as 
much  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  make  out  from 
studying  the  live  birds,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  these  uniformly-coloured  young  are 
merely  the  males,  as  Jerdon  says,  or  a  distinct 
race,  or  even  species.  Against  the  latter  view, 
and  tending  to  prove  the  existence  of  much 
variation,  may  be  instanced  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  the  Indian  Museum  the  skin  of  a  nest- 
ling which  is  in  perfectly  bright  adult  plumage, 
whereas  the  yroung  birds  of  the  second  type 
mentioned  above  resemble  those  of  C.  chloro- 
rhynchus  as  figured  in  Captain  V.  Eegge's  'Birds 
of  Ceylon.' or  maybe  even  duller  and  darker. 
All  the  young  birds  that  I  have  seen  have  grey 
eyes  arrd  black  bills,  flesh-coloured  at  the  base- 
in  the  case  of  the  barred  specimens. 

PSITTACI. 

The  Parrots  are  of  course  very  important  in 
the  present  connection,  though  many  of  them 
are  not  cage-birds  in  the  literal  sense,  for  they 
are  quite  as  often  chained,  as  mentioned  above; 
this  is  thecaseeven  with  Parrakeets and  Lories. 
Many  foreign  species  are  imported,  and  some 
very  rare  forms  occasionally  occur;  but,  not 
being  specially  interested  in  the  group  I  have 
not  kept  any  record  of  these,  and  must  confine 
myself  to  the  more  usual  importations.  But  I 
would  strongly  advise  any  member  of  the 
B.  (  I-  U.  who  likes  rare  Parrots,  or  wants  speci- 
mens of  them,  not  to  neglect  examining  the 
Calcutta  dealers'  stock,  if  he  ever  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  doing. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 
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VALUE    OF    VARIATIONS. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  systematic 
value  of  these  variations?  Attentive  considera- 
tion has  not  revealed  any  constant  difference 
between  any  of  the  geographical  races  or  any 
morphological  characteristics  coincident  with 
differences  of  range.  While,  as  a  rule,  the 
American  form  is  distinguished  from  the  Eura- 
siatic  by  the  coloration  of  the  breast,  the  differ- 
ence is  not  constant.  As  to  the  Australian  form, 
it  is  generally  smaller,  but  a  few  European  and 
Eurasiatic  individuals  fail  to  attain  a  larger  size 
than  the  average  Australian  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  giants  of  the  latter  race  may  exceed 
dwarfs  of  the  northern  forms.  In  view,  then,  of 
what  is  known  at  present  no  more  than  sub- 
specific  rank  at  most  need  be  given  to  the  several 
races.  To  equal  rank,  perhaps,  the  almost  un- 
known Bahaman  race  may  be  provisionally  as- 
signed. 

So  far  as  the  remarks  just  made  concern  the 
northern  forms,  the  writer  can  corroborate  the 
conclusions  already  reached  by  others  from  per- 
sonal observation.  As  to  the  Australian  form 
he  has  to  rely  entirely  upon  others,  and  espe- 
cially Mr.  Ridgway.  as  no  specimen  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum. Under  these  conditions,  it  seems  best  to 
adopt  the  conclusions  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Ridg- 
way in  the  "History  of  North  American  Birds" 
liii,  p.  182).  Mr.  Ridgway  had  especially  studied 
the  question  of  variation  in  the  genus  Pandion 
for  that  work  and  examined  the  specimens  in 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  well  as  those  in  the  National  Museum. 
Among  them  were  the  specimens  of  Pandion 
leucocephalui  obtained  by  Gould  in  Australia. 

As  to  the  Pandion  ridgwayi,  no  definite  infor- 
mation can  be  given,  and  it  is  retained  here 
simply  on  account  of  the  impression  left  on  Mr. 
Ridgway's  mind  after  examination  many  years 
ago. 

The  essential  or  primary  synonyms  remain  to 
be  named  and  may  be  given  in  the  following 
form. 

THE    EUROPEAN    OSPREY. 

(PANDION    HAI.IABTUS    HALIAETUS.) 

Falco  haliaetus   Linne  Svst.   Nat.,  ed.  10,  p.   91, 

1758;  ed.  12,  t.  1.  p.  129,  1766. 
Pandion    (Falco   haliaetus   L.)     Cuvier    Regne 

An.,  i.  p.  316,  1817. 
Pandion   haliaetus  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway 

Birds  N.  Am.,  vol.  iii,  p.  183,  1875. 

An  Osprey  of  normal  size  ("wing,  17. 00 
20.50;  tail.  7.00  10.00;  oilmen.  1.20  1.15;  tarsus, 
1.95-3.15;  middle  toe.  1.50  1.90"  1:  witli  "second  or 
third  quills  longest  (in  eighteen  specimens  from 
Europe  and  Asia);  first  longer  then  fifth;  breast 
always  (?)  spotted  with  brownish,  or  uniformly 


so;  top  of  head  with  the  black  streaks  usually 
predominating;  tail  with  six  or  seven  narrow 
black  bands,  continuous  across  both  webs". 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Palaearctic  and  1  hiental 
and  A  frican  realms. 

THE    AMERICAN    OSPREY. 
(PANDION    HALIAETUS    CAROLINENSIS.) 

Falco  Haliaetos  y  carolinensis  Gtnelin  Linnaei 
Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  13,  t.  i.  p.  263,  1788. 

Pandion  carolinensis  "Nob."  Bonaparte  List 
Birds  Europe  and  N.  Am.,  pp.  3,  1838. 

An  Osprey  of  normal  size  ("wing,  17.50- 
21.50;  tail,  8.70-10.50;  oilmen.  1.25  1.40;  tarsus. 
2.00  2.40;  middle  toe,  1.70-2.00");  with  "second 
and  third  quill  longest;  breast  often  entirely 
without  spots:  top  of  head  and  nape  usually 
with  dark  streaks  predominating;  all  with  six 
to  seven  narrow  black  bands,  continuous  across 
both  wills". 

An  inhabitant  of  America. 

THE    BAHAMA    OSPREY. 
(PANDION    HALIAETUS    RIDGWAYI.) 

Pandion  ridgwavi  Maynard,  Am.  Exchange  and 
Mart,   ii,   p.'—,  Jan.   is.  1887;    p.  69,  Feb.  5, 

1**7. 

An  Osprey  apparently  of  reduced  size;  (wing 
17);  with  relatively  large  and  tumid  bill  ("bill. 
1.35")  and  tarsi,  ("2.35");  "entire  lower  parts 
white"   and   bark  paler  than  in   /'.  carolinensis. 

An  inhabitant,  so  far  as  recorded,  only  of  the 
Bahama  Islands;   a  doubtful  subspecies. 

THE    AUSTRALIAN    OSPREY. 
(PANDION    HALIAETUS    LEUCOCEPHALUS. ) 

Pandion  leucocephalus  Gould,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  pt.  5.  p.  138.  1838;  Syn.  Birds  Aus- 
tralia, pt.  5.  p.  22,  pi.  6,  1838. 

An  <  isprev  of  reduced  size  ("wing,  17.50- 
19.50;  tail,  9.00  In. no;  oilmen,  1.25-1.40;  tarsus. 
2.10;  middle  toe,  1.70-1.95"):  witli  "third  quill 
longest,  but  second  just  perceptibly  shorter 
(right  specimens,  including  Gould's  types); 
breast  with  the  markings  sometimes  (in  two  out 
of  the  eight  examples)  reduced  to  sparse  shaft- 
streaks,  but  never  (?)  entirely  immaculate;  top 
of  the  head  with  white  streaks  usually  predomi- 
nating, sometimes  (in  three  out  of  eight  speci- 
mens) immaculate  white  (the  occiput,  however, 
always  with  a  few  streaks);  tail  with  six  to 
seven  white  bands  on  the  inner  webs,  which  v 
(according  to  Kaup)  do  not  touch  the  shaft". 

Inhabit-  Australia  and  the  Moluccas. 

THE    END. 
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Comments. 

WORK    AND   WORRY   FOR    THE    CLASSICISTS. 

Some  more  apples  of  discord  have  been  thrown 
into  the  nomenclature  ring! 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Osprey  for  August, 
some  names  given  to  genera  of  birds  by  French 
naturalists  of  a  past  generation  were  specified. 
We  commented  on  their  nature  and  wondered 
what  our  classical  friends  who  will  not  tolerate 
bad  Latin  or  Greek  would  do.  The  trouble  of 
the  classicists,  it  seems,  will  be  still  further  in- 
creased by  modern  sinners.  An  Italian  natu- 
ralist resident  in  La  Plata,  Dr.  Florentino 
Ameghino,  who  has  been  very  active  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  description  of  the  exceed- 
ingly rich  ancient  mammalian  and  avian  faunas 
of  Argentina,  has  very  recently  added  a  num- 
ber of  generic  names  of  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
kind.  He  has  apparently  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  ordinary  Latin  and  Greek  and,  fear- 
ful of  giving  names  preoccupied  in  other  divis- 
ions of  zoology,  has  invented  a  new  and  strange 
system  of  nomenclature.  Wishing  to  honor  dis- 
tinguished mammalogists  and  paleontologists, 
but  unable  to  give  tenable  terms  based  on  their 
family  names   alone,  he  has  combined,  in  a  gro- 


tesque whole,  given  names  (sometimes  first  and 
middle)  with  the  family.  Some  examples  of  the 
many  results  of  this  system  of  compounding 
follow: 

Amilnedwardsia  (after  A.  Milne-Edwards). 

AsmiThwoodwardia  (A.  Smith  Woodward). 

EdvardoCOPEIA  (Edward  Cope). 

EdvardoTrouessartia  (Edouard  Trouessart). 

Caroloameghinia  (Carlo  Ameghino). 

Richardolydekkkkia  (Richard  Lydekker). 

GuiLiELMOSCOTTlA  (William  Scott). 

Olukiki.iiThomasia  (Oldtield  Thomas). 

Will  the  classicists  accept  these  names?  Will 
they  try  to  amend  them?  Or  will  they  substi- 
tute new  names?  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  representatives 
of  the  school.  We  may  be  sure  that  Dr.  Cabanis 
and  Count  Salvadori,  for  example,  would  not 
admit  such  monstrosities  in  Ornithology.  But 
how  will  others  act? 

These  names  are  cacophonous;  others  formed 
against  principles  of  good  usage  are  euphoni- 
ous. 

The  very  recent  publication  of  a  new  name 
for  a  genus  of  crustaceans  reminds  us  of  another 
strange  method  of  nomenclature  originating 
with  an  Englishman. 

In  1818,  W.  E.  Leach  gave  names  for  genera 
of  Isopod  crustaceans  which  have  tried  the  inge- 
nuity of  etymologists,  such  as  I'lUOLANA,  OlEN- 
CIRA.  CONILKRA,  ANILOCRA,  NkROCILA  and 
Rocinkla.  Agassiz  did  not  recognize  their 
nature  and  must  have  been  put  to  considerable 
trouble  in  attempting  to  decipher  them.  (Leach 
gave  no  assistance.)  Two  of  them  were  desig- 
nated by  him  as  proper  names  ("Aroin.  prop/:") 
but  Anilocra  was  derived  from  "ayiXeaX,  im- 
misericors  [=unmerciful],  oxpii,  acer  [^prom- 
inence]" and  Olencira  from  "i.ib/''.  ulnus" 
[=elbo\v  or  fore  arm]:  uu/tux,  fascia  [=-band 
or  girdle)".  (There  was  no  reason  for  such 
meaning  names  but  no  matter.)  Rocinela  and 
Nerocila  were  given  up  in  despair,  and  his 
failure  indicated  by  six  dots  (" ")! 

Probably  Leach  had  no  idea  of  a  Greek  ety- 
mology for  any  of  the  words  in  question.  Any- 
way, so  good  a  historian  of  carcinology  as  the 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  R.  Stebbing  tells  us  that 
"Leach  is  said  to  have  framed"  them  "without 
any  meaning  or  derivation,  but  simply  by  plac- 
ing in  various  positions  the  same  four  conso- 
nants, and  interspersing-  vowels  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  his  ear". 

The  words,  in  fact,  are  anagrams  of  each 
other.  Evidently  the  basis  of  the  words  was 
Caroline  or  Carolina.  The  possibilities  of  this 
familiar  name  for   anagrammatizing   doubtless 
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occurred  to  Leach  and  he  began  the  play  upon 
the  letters  and  their  transmutation.  Verily,  he 
seems  to  have  imbibed  as  much  affection  for 
the  name  and  been  as  much  comforted  by  its 
repetition  as  was  the  good  old  woman  by  "that 
blessed  word  Mesopotamia"  in  her  Bible.  He 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  it  in  any  form,  that 
he  took  the  same  letters  (only  substituting 
sometimes  e  for  a)  and  juggled  them  into  not 
less  than  seven  new  compounds,  including  a 
name  (Canolira)  not  adopted  by  recent  system- 
atise. Still  another  name  (LlVONECA)  may 
have  originated  from  a  simple  typographical 
error  for  Lironeca,  again  an  anagram  of 
Caroline. 

The  example  thus  set  was  not  avoided,  but 
actually  followed  by  others.  None  was  rejected 
iax  some  ornithologists  would  have  done  in 
analogous  cases)  but  all  have  been  accepted 
without  serious  demur.  Kossman  followed  with 
anotheranagram  (Cokilana)  in  1880  and  Hansen 
with  two  more  (Alcirona  and  Lanocira)  in 
1890.  In  this  year  of  Grace  1901  and  month  of 
September  still  another  anagratnmatic  name 
(Naucora)  has  been  proposed  (by  Dr.  H.  I'. 
Moorei  for  another  genus  of  the  same  series. 
Carolina  has  not  yet  been  used  nor  its  palin- 
drome Anii.okac;  we  may  yet  see  them  land 
also  Enii.okacI  utilized  for  other  genera! 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  OSPREY 
may  recall  the  names  of  genera  of  birds  that 
ha\ebeeu  coined  on  a  like  principle.  The  best 
known  are  anagrams  of  the  chief  names  of  the 
Kingfishers,  Alcedo,  Dacelo  and  Lacedo.  Dacelo 
(given  by  Leach)  was  rejected  by  Cabanis  and 
Heine,  who  took  Gloger's  substitute  Pqralcyon, 
but    otherwise    has     been    generally    adopted. 


Lacedo  (of  Reichenbach)  was  replaced  by  Caba- 
nis and  Heine  with  a  new  name  [Carcineuies]  and 
the  latter  has  been  almost  universally  accepted 
though  Lacedo  was  given  ten  years  earlier  and 
really  should  be  retained.  The  author  of  Lacedo 
has  given  another  anagratnmatic  name  in  the 
same  family,  Hylcaon,  an  anagram  of  Halcyon. 

Now,  what  will  our  classical  friends  do  about 
such  names?  They  can't  be  corrected  for  they 
never  had  a  meaning  or  were  intended  to  have. 
In  other  words,  they  were  what  some  would  call 
pure  "nonsense  names".  Yet  they  are  eupho- 
nious and  serve  their  purpose  as  well  as  the 
most  classical  ones  for  those  who  are  not  too  in- 
quisitive about  etymologies.  But  if  it  is  con- 
ceded that  such  names  may  be  adopted,  why 
shouldn't  misformed  ones  be  also  adopted — 
ially  if  they  are  euphonious?  Just  call  the 
misformed  abortion-  ■"nonsense  names"  and 
adopt  them! 

We  by  no  means  defend  the  propriety  of  such 
name-.:  they  are  truly  deplorable  and  if  una- 
nimity could  be  secured  for  their  rejection  we 
would  most  heartily  join  the exclusionists.  The 
question  i>  a  practical  one.  however.  Unanimi- 
ty cannot  be  secured.  The  majority  of  natu- 
ralists throughout  the  world  would  favor  their 
adoption  and  retention.  Therefore  we  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  our  own  preference  and  adopt 
them  in  the  interest  of  Law  and  Order.  Diver- 
sity of  opinion  will  be  sure  to  exist  among  clas- 
sicist- as  to  what  nanus  should  be  retained  and 
what  adopted.  Let  us  follow  rigorous  laws. 
linn,  but  curse,  if  we  will,  those  perverse  or 
ignorant  naturalists  who  throw  such  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  concord. 


Notes. 


Another  Instance  ok  the  Spotted  Sand 
pipek     (Actitis      macularia)     carrying    its 
Young. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Merritt's  article  on  this  topic  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Auk  for  1897,  page  52. 
recalls  a  similar  episode. 

On  June  22,  1894.  I  was  collecting  in  a  sand 
pit,  a  mile  south  of  Gladstone,  Henderson, 
County.  111.  Seeing  a  Spotted  Sandpiper  much 
worried  and  distressed.  I  began  to  look  for  her 
nest,  but  was  unable  to  find  it.  Profiting  by 
former  experiences  I  planted  a  mark  in  the 
sand  to  designate  the  approximate  locality  of 
the  nest.  An  hour  later  I  returned,  and  having 
approached  the  stake  from  behind  a  sand  mound 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  Mrs.  Sandpiper  drag 
herself  away,  the  sickest  looking  bird  I  ever 
beheld.  In  fact  she  seemed  so  completely  pro- 
strated, (drooping  wings  and  spread  tail,)  that 


-lie  resembled  a  turtle  rather  than  our  trim 
little  Tip-up. 

But  by  far  more  interesting  to  me  were  the 
three  little  balls  of  cotton  which  were  running. 
(rolling  I  would  almost  wish  to  say),  at  such  a 
remarkable  rate  of  speed,  in  three  different 
directions  that,  had  my  eyes  not  been  riveted 
on  one  and  my  feet  in  motion,  all  would  no 
doubt  have  been  in  safety.  As  it  was  I  cap- 
tured one  of  the  downy  bits  of  bird-life. 

While  admiring  this  bluffy  bit  of  animation, 
I  noticed  the  mother  bird  riving  about  me  in 
circles,  uttering  that  plaintive  note  which  to 
me  then  sounded  very  much  as  if  she  was  invit- 
ing all  nature  to  weep,  weep,  weep,  weep,  weep, 
weep. 

Whether  one  of  the  little  ones  had  responded 
to  the  mothers  note  or  whether  she  had  dis- 
covered it  in  too  exposed  a  position  I  am  unable 
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to  tell;  she  suddenly  alighted,  ran  a  few  steps 
and  then  flew  by  me  to  cross  a  little  lake  (pud- 
dle), with  a  young  bird  in  her  bill  (not  in  the 
feet  as  Mr.  Merritt's  bird  was  transported,  but 
in  the  bill).  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  young- 
was  carried  by  the  neck. 

I  waited  awhile  hoping  that  the  bird  would 
repeat  the  performance  with  the  second  remain- 
ing bird,  but  although  she  kept  close  at  hand 
while  I  scanned  the  few  dwarfed  blades  of  grass 
which  grew  about  the  place,  I  did  not  get 
another  glimpse  of  the  young. 

I  have  since  then  observed  the  young  of  this 
species  many  times,  but  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  I  have  seen  them  transported 
by  the  parent. 

During  all  this  performance  I  only  noticed 
one  of  the  old  birds,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  male  was  off  on  a  hunting  excursion  at 
Sand-Lake,    a    quarter    of     a    mile    distant. — 

Bartsch. 

A  Fkw  Notes  from  Missouri.  I  have  been 
visiting  the  Chariton  River,  near  Uniouville, 
every  spring  and  fall  for  several  years,  but 
never  until  this  spring  did  I  find  the  Kentucky 
Warbler  except  on  rare  occasions.  This  year, 
however,  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  two  weeks  trip  to 
that  place,  and  in  the  last  four  days  I  found 
three  nests  of  these  Warblers.  These  birds  and 
Yellow-throats  were  the  only  Warblers  nesting 
at  this  time,  and  only  one  of  the  Kentucky 
Warbler's  nests  contained  eggs.  When  I  found 
the  nest  on  Thursday  morning-.  May  23,  it  was 
just  completed,  and  by  night  contained  one  egg. 
Next  evening  two  eggs,  and  one  of  the  Cow- 
bird's  were  found.  As  we  were  going  to  start 
home  that  evening-,  I  went  down  in  the  after- 
noon to  collect  nest  and  bird,  for  I  had  failed  to 
identify  her  positively  owing  to  her  wild  nature. 
I  could  not  get  a  shot  at  her  until  about  5  o'clock, 
as  I  could  not  get  near  the  nest  without  her 
flying,  and  she  would  not  return  while  I  waited. 
By  poseing  myself  behind  a  tree  near  which  she 
generally  flew  when  leaving  the  nest,  and  hav- 
ing one  of  the  boys  with  me  approach  the  nest, 
I  at  last  managed  to  secure  her.  On  dissec- 
tion I  found  one  egg  broken  bv  shot  so  the  full 
set  would  have  been  four.  The  nest  was  near 
the  river  bank,  in  thick  timber,  placed  in  a 
small  hickory  sprout  which  had  a  very  prickly 
vine  growing  about  it.  It  was  about  one  foot 
above  the  ground,  composed  of  very  fine  whin 
grass,  with  a  few  leaves  at  the  base;  the  other 
two  nests  were  on  the  ground,  in  thick  bushes, 
and  were  much  more  bulky  than  this  one,  and 
composed  largely  of  leaves.  Two  of  the  eggs 
were  faintly  marked  with  red;  one  heavily 
blotched  at  the  larger  end.— W.  T.  Rinker. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that  the  photograph  is 
not  clear  enough  to  permit  of  reproduction.  We 
hope  Mr.  Rinker  will  have  better  success  in  this 
direction  next  season  and  will  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  his  1902  experiences  with  Geothlypis 
(Opornis)  formosa. — Ed. 


Attempted  Introduction  of  Capercail- 
zie. "Reciprocity  in  game  birds  seems  to  be 
the  doctrine  just  now  being  practiced  by  the 
United  States  and  Sweden,"  said  a  prominent 
commission  merchant  of  this  city  to  a  Star  re- 
porter recently.  "Five  thousand  'Bob  Whites,' 
in  a  lively  and  healthy  condition,  have  just 
been  shipped  to  that  country,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500. 
They  have  been  forwarded  in  cages  constructed 
specially  for  the  purpose,  and  the  best  hopes 
are  entertained  that  the  birds  will  do  well  in  their 
new  home,  inasmuch  as  a  few  introduced  in 
Sweden  last  year  on  the  estate  of  Count  Lewen- 
haupt  at  Fosslorjo  have  done  excellently,  endur- 
ing the  winter  very  well. 

"Not  long  ago  Sweden  sent  us  a  number  of 
specimens  of  one  of  her  most  valuable  game 
birds,  the  Capercailzie.  This  bird  is  the  largest 
and  noblest  of  the  grouse  family,  to  which  our 
Prairie  Chicken  and  Pheasant  belong.  A 
Capercailzie  weighs  as  much  as  twelve  pounds, 
approaching  in  size  the  American  Wild  Turkey. 
Extremely  hardy,  it  abounds  in  the  great  forests 
of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  Finland,  Russia 
and  northern  Asia.  It  endures  the  severest 
cold,  often  burrowing  into  the  snow  in  very 
bitter  weather  for  warmth  and  shelter. 
Whether  they  will  do  well  in  this  country  is  a 
question  which  it  will  take  a  longer  time  to 
decide".-    Evening  Star. 


The  Death  of  Francis  Joseph  Birtweli.  re- 
moves a  former  contributor  to  The  OsprEY. 
Mr.  Birtweli  had  little  more  than  passed  the 
threshhold  into  manhood,  having  reached  the 
legal  age  only  last  September.  He  was  born  in 
September,  1880,  at  Loudon,  England,  but  was 
brought  at  an  early  age  to  Boston,  Mass.  He 
passed  through  public  schools  of  Boston  and 
thence  into  the  Bussy  Institute.  In  the  summer 
of  1899  he  studied  in  the  Biological  Laboratory 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  of  consumption  which  became  man- 
ifest while  there  compelled  him  to  give  up  his 
life  in  the  east  and  he  removed  to  New  Mexico 
in  hope  that  the  dry  air  of  that  territory  would 
prolong  his  life.  He  continued  his  studies  in 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  devoted  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  birds  of  the  territory. 
He  sought  the  objects  of  his  investigations  in 
the  open  as  well  as  dissected  them  in  the  closet 
and  it  was  in  the  attempt  to  secure  a  nest  at  a 
height  of  sixty  odd  feet  above  the  ground  that 
he  fell  and  death  ensued  from  his  injuries. 
He  had  arranged  to  complete  a  volume  on  "the 
Ornithology  of  New  Mexico"  which  was  to  be 
accepted  as  a  thesis  on  his  graduation  from  the 
University.  Last  May  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Olivia  Morton  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Birtweli  contributed  an  illustrated  article 
on  "Aptosochromatism  in  Chrysotis  levaillantV , 
the  Mexican  Yellow-headed  Amazon  Parrot,  to 
theOSPREY  for  April,  1899,  (iii.  113  117,)  which 
was  highly  eulogized  by  Doctor  Coues.  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  Auk  and  other  period- 
icals.   
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By  Wmuii   I'm. mi. k.  Washington,  D.  C. 


16.  Litti.e  Blue  Heron.     {Florida  cosrulea). 
Fairly   numerous,   the  white   phase  being'  the 

most  abundant.  This  was  the  only  Heron  to 
which  one  conld  walk  openly  to  within  gunshot, 
and  several  times,  while  standing'  motionless,  I 
have  had  them  come  within  forty  yards  evident- 
ly inspecting-  me.  One  that  I  shot  by  simply 
walking  up  to  it  was  a  fully  adult  bird,  though 
white.  The  dorsal  feathering  had  more  or  less 
dark  centers  though  hardly  noticeable  owing-  to 
the  overlapping-  of  the  feathers.  An  adult,  blue 
phase,  female  bird  shot  March  20,  had  the  head, 
neck  and  back  plumes  still  in  an  unfinished 
moulting'  condition. 

17.  Green  Heron.     (Butorides  virescens). 
Fairly  common,  especially   at  the  end  of  our 

stay.  I  found  a  nest  containing  one  egg  well 
incubated,  on  March  23.  It  was  in  a  willow 
bush  growing  in  about  four  feet  of  water,  and 
while  standing  in  the  boat  I  could  look  down 
into  the  nest. 

18.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  {Nycti- 
corax  naevius). 

Common  in  the  river  swamps  where  they  both 
roost  and  feed. 

19.  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron.  {Nyc- 
tanassa  violacea). 

Common  on  the  Kissimmee  River  at  its  upper 
end;  not  seen  at  Orange  Hammock. 

On  several  occasions  solitary  individuals  (on 
March  20,  a  pair)  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  Heron  than  any  given  above 
were  seen.  Larger  than  the  Reddish  Egret, 
they  appeared  to  be  of  a  uniform  pale  slatv  color 
all  over,  though  perhaps  lighter  on  the  back. 

20.  Sand-hill  Crane.     (Grus  mexicand). 
Except   once,    always    seen    in    pines    in    the 

prairies:  only  once  did  I  see  a  bird  alight  at  the 
edge  of  the  river. 

21.  Limpkin.     {Aramus  giganteus). 

More  abundant  above  Lake  Kissimmee  than 
below.  Killed  by  everybody  for  food.  We  pro- 
bably did  not  see  and  hear  more  than  a  dozen. 

22.  Virginia  Rail.     {Rallus  virginianus). 
One  seen. 

23.  Carolina  Rail.     [Porzana  Carolina). 
A  few  seen;  very  tame. 


24.  American   Coot.     {Fulica  atnericand). 
Extremely  abundant  in  flocks  among  the  "lily 

pads"  and  weeds  in  the  river  shallows.  They 
are  very  noisy. 

25.  Florida  Gai.j.inui.k.    [Gallinula galeatd). 
Not  seen  until  March  17,  usually  in  pairs. 

26.  Jack-snipe.     (Gallinago  delicata). 
Abundant  along-  the  banks  of  the  river.     Often 

four  or  five  would  rise  at  once,  and  several  times 
I  saw  small  flocks  of  eight  or  ten.  They  were 
moulting  during-  the  last  half  of  March. 

27.  Eastern  Dowitcher.  [Macrorhatnphus 
griseus). 

Saw  one  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  on 
March  23. 

28.  PecTorial  Sandpiper.  (Tringa  macu- 
la/a\. 

Saw  one  large  flock  maneuvering  on  the  eve- 
ning of  March  14,  over  wet  meadows  along  the 
river. 

29.  Skmipal mated  Sandpiper.  (Freunetei 
pusillus). 

S;iw  one  with  some  Kildeer  in  a  prairie  pond 
on  March  20,  in  Osceola  county. 

30.  Yeli.ow-i.egs.     (To/a/n/"  melanoleucus). 
Not   common,  single   birds   usually  seen  with 

the  next  species. 

31.  Lesser  Yellow-legs.  {Totanus  flavi- 
pes). 

Not  common,  usually  in  small  Hocks  of  three 
or  four  along  shore. 

32.  Spotted  Sandpiper.    (Actitis  macularia). 
(  hie  seen  at  Drigg's,  March  18. 

33.  Hudsonian  Curlew.  (Xumt-iuus  hudso- 
nius)? 

A  few  seen  flying. 

34.  Kildeer.     [Aegialitis  vocifera). 
1  ',<  niiiiion  and  noisy. 

35.  Florida    Quail. 
floridanus. 

Common,  especially 
"islands"  at  the  edges 
birds  collected  were  in 
none  paired  or  nesting, 
each  9.13  inches  long,  and  one  13.63  in  extent  the 
other  being  13.75.  Four  females  were  as  follows: 
9.25  x  13.63,  8.75  x  13.75,  9  x  13.75,  9.25  x  14.25. 


1  Colinus     virginianus 

about  the  palmetto 
of  the  prairies.  All 
poor  plumage.  Saw 
Two   males  measured 
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It  was  Mr.  Drigg's  habit  to  feed  a  flock  of  these 
birds  daily,  and  they  always  appeared  in  time 
for  the  expected  feast. 

36.  Mourning  Dove.     {Zenaidura  macroura). 
Very   abundant   in    Hocks   about  burnt  places 

on  the  prairies. 

37.  Ground  Dove.  (Columbigallina  pur- 
purea). 

Not  often  seen;  usually  about  the  houses,  and 
sometimes  seen  perched  on  the  gables.  One 
was  seen  on  a  lumber  pile  in  a  street  in  Kissim- 
mee.  They  were  pairing  at  the  end  of  our  stay, 
and  I  found  a  set  of  two  fresh  eggs  on  March  15. 
This  was  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of  a  tuft  of 
grass  and  a  huckleberry  stem.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment.  The  nest  is  a  very 
simple  affair;  a  few  coarse  twigs  and  grass 
steins  placed  on  the  lowest  side  to  even  the 
ground,  then  the  nest  proper,  a  small  quantity 
of  dead  grass  stems  laid  in  every  direction  and 
though  doubled  and  bent  to  keep  within  a  diame- 
ter of  four  inches,  they  only  form  a  platform 
slightly  hollowed. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  called  this  bird  C.  passerine! 
terrestris  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  N.  It.,  1892,  p.  293), 
but  I  believe  Mr.  Maynard's  older  name  is  tena- 
ble for  the  following  reasons.  1.  Mr.  Maynard's 
discussion  as  to  the  basis  of  Columba  passcrina 
of  Linnaeus  is  immaterial  in  considering  the 
value  of  his  name,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  many 
names  are  accepted  even  when  every  allegation 
i if  the  author  is  erroneous,  the  fastening-  of  the 
name  being  determined  by  the  belief  that  no 
other  form  could  have  been  intended  for  the 
name.  2.  Mr.  Maynard's  well-known  experi- 
ence with  the  birds  of  Florida  precludes  us  from 
accepting  for  the  name  anything-  else  but  the 
"larger  continental  Dove",  "the common  ground 
Dove"  so  well-known  to  him.  'In  the  event' 
etc.,  has  no  adverse  bearing  on  the  tenability  of 
C.  purpurea,  for  such  a  questionable  wording 
has  rarely  been  considered  a  bar  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  name  when  the  form  could  be  identi- 
fied. 3.  Mr.  Maynard  may  at  any  time  produce 
the  type  of  his  C.  purpurea. 

As  Mr.  Maynard's  paper  is  not  readily  ac- 
cessible to  many,  I  quote  the  part  relating  to 
the  Doves. 

"BAHAMA    GROUND    DOVE 

"Chamaepelia  Bahamensis. — Similar  to  the 
common  ground  Dove,  but  with  a  bill  constantly 
wholly  black,  and  much  smaller  and  paler;  occurs 
through  the  Bahamas.  It  is  only  after  consid- 
erable hesitation  that  I  name  these  species  even 
provisionally.  It  is  possible  that  Linnaeus' 
Columba  passerina  was  based  on  specimens  of 
this  species,  and  not  on  birds  of  the  continent 
of  North  America. 

"In  event  of  this  proving  the  case  I  propose 
the  name  of  Chamaepelia  purpurea  for  the  larger 
continental  Dove".  C.  J.  Maynard  in  The 
American  Exchange  and  Mart,  Jan.  IS,  Feb.  5, 
1887,  69. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Columba  passerina  was 
based  on  Sloan  (Jamaica)  and  Catesby  (South 
Carolina).  But  these  two  birds  are  different, 
and  also  the  Bahaman,  and  general  usage  had 
given  the    name    to   the   Florida    bird    merely 


because  authors  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
that  bird  more  frequently  and  knew  it  best. 
Maynard  was  the  first  to  give  a  name  to  the 
second  and  third  of  these  three  birds,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  fix  the  Columba  passerina  of 
Linnaeus  according  to  modern  nomenclatural 
usage.  In  effect  his  action  left  this  name  for 
the  'residue'  which  is  the  Jamaican  bird,  a  treat- 
ment followed  by  Chapman  and  Scott.  The 
value  of  the  'not'  in  Mr.  Maynard's  discussion, 
as  an  offset  to  his  choice  of  the  wrong-  habitat 
for  C.  passerina  has  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Chapman. 

The  following  may  be  interesting-  in  this  con- 
nection. The  Bahaman  bird  is  small,  very  pale 
and  has  a  dark  bill.  The  Florida  bird  is  iarger 
and  the  base  of  the  bill  is  red.  The  Jamaica 
bird  has  the  base  of  the  bill  orange  in  most  ex- 
amples. Now  Sloan  fig-ureshis  bird  with  a  dark 
bill,  but  mentions  the  yellow,  while  Catesby 
figures  his  with  a  yellow  base.  The  red  of  the 
base  of  the  bill  in  the  living  Florida  bird 
changes  to  a  dirty  yellow  in  the  dried  skin,  so 
that  it  seems  sure  that  Catesby  drew  his  picture 
from  a  dry  skin  while  Sloan  or  his  artist  evi- 
dently used  memory  or  an  immature  bird  for  the 
purpose.  The  Cuban  bird  is  different  from 
either  and  will  be  described  in  another  connec- 
tion. 

38.  Turkey  Vulture.     (Catliar/es  aura). 

Common  and  very  tame. 

3' i.  Black  Vulture.     [Catharista  atrata). 

Commoner  than  the  above  species,  and  always 
seen  in  companies  of  three  or  more.  They 
seaixh  the  burnt  areas  for  dead  animals. 

40.  Fork-tailed  Kite.  (Elanoides  forfica- 
tus). 

Occasionally  seen;  always  flying:  on  two  oc- 
casions single  birds,  usually  five  to  eight.  One 
shot  at  Lake  Arbuckle  on  March  10.  measured 
22.63  x  49  inches  in  extent.  The  longest  tail 
feather  on  the  right  side  is  half  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  corresponding  feather.  The  irides  of 
this  bird  were  very  dark  brown,  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  few  feet  they  appeared  black. 

41.  Marsh  Hawk.     [Circus  hudsonius). 
Several  seen,  almost  every  day  "working"  the 

swamps  and  prairies;  but  one  adult  male  seen. 

42.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.    (Accipitervelox). 
One  seen. 

43.  Red-tailed  Hawk.     {Buteo  borealis). 
Three  seen,  always  about  pines. 

44.  Florida  Red-shouldered  Hawk.  [Buteo 
lineatus  alleni). 

Fairly  numerous  and  noisy.  An  immature 
female  collected  March  15,  in  a  gum  and  cab- 
bage palmetto  hammock  where  it  had  a  nest. 
It  contained  one  egg  almost  ready  to  lay.  The 
stomach  of  this  bird  contained  the  remains  of  a 
cotton  rat,  a  few  feathers,  parts  of  a  crawfish 
and  remains  of  the  hard  parts  of  beetles. 

45.  Broad-winged  Hawk.  {Buteo  p/a/yp- 
terus). 

Saw  one. 

46.  Bald  Eagle.     (Haliaee/us  leueoeephalus). 
Seen   at   intervals.     The  soaring  and  sailing 

habits  of  this  bird  are  seen  to  far  better  advan- 
tage on  these  prairies  than  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  it 
gradually  circles  upwards  until  it  appears  as  a 
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mere  speck  is  unapproached  by  any  bird  that  I 
know. 

47.  Sparrow  Hawk.     (Falco  sparverius). 
Often  seen,  and  usually  in  pairs. 

48.  Caracara.     {Polyborus  cheriway). 
Several    individuals    seen   nearly    every    day. 

but  adult  males  were  far  less  numerous  than 
female  birds.  Usually  very  tame.  I  have 
walked  under  a  tree  while  one  sat  not  ten  feet 
above  me.  Often  seen  eating'  maggots  about 
dead  cows,  and  also  frequents  burnt  timber 
and  prairie  for  the  dead  animals  they  may  con- 
tain. The  long'  legs,  upright  position  when 
standing-,  walking  or  running,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  bird  recalls  to  mind  the  usual 
pictures  of  the  Secretary  bird  (Serpentarius). 
Indeed,  the  cut  of  this  last  bird  given  by  Newt'  >n 
(Dictionary  of  Birds,  p.  823)  with  slight  change-, 
would  answer  remarkably  well  for  the  Caracara 
or  Mexican  Buzzard  as  it  is  called  in  the  Kis- 
simmee  Valley.  Specimens  of  full  plumaged 
males  taken  March  18,  were  just  beginning  to 
moult,  the  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  and 
the  fifth  primary  being  the  first  to  be  renewed 
together  with  a  few  throat  feathers.  No  moult- 
ing change  was  noticeable  in  any  specimens  "1 
female  birds.  In  these  last,  the  central  tail 
feathers  are  excessively  worn  and  the  generally 
bleached  and  worn  appearance  of  the  plumage 
is  in  great  contrast  with  the  much  less  faded 
and  worn  feathers  of  the  males. 

49.  American  Fish  Hawk.  (Pandicn  caroli- 
nensis). 

Occasionally  seen. 

50.  Florida  Barred  Owl.  [Syrniutn  nebu- 
losnm  alleni ). 

Generally  in  pairs  in  every  large  hammock. 
Young  birds  leaving  the  nest  were  seen  March 
23. 

51.  Florida  Screech  Owl.  {Megascops  asio 
floridanus). 

The  only  bird  seen,  I  shot  at  Lake  Arbuckle 
on  March  8.  Its  note  was  a  mere  trembling 
effort,  and  the  specimen  was  intermediate  in 
coloration.  Measurement  8.12  long  by  21.50  in 
extent. 

52.  Ground  Owl.     [Speotyto floridana). 
Quite   numerous   in   some  places  between  the 

prairie  edge  and  the  ponds  and  sloughs;  also 
found  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  prairies 
where  the  burnings  have  denuded  the  ground  of 
vegetation.  These  birds  are  always  known  as 
Ground  Owls  in  the  Kissimmee  Valley.  Two 
malts  measured  respectively  8.50  by  23.37  and 
8.87  by  23.50.  Three  females  were  8.75  by  23.75, 
8.50  by  23.25  and  8.87  by  23.50. 

I  cannot  understand  the  practice  that  makes 
this  bird  subspecific  to  .S\  cunicularia  of  South 


America.  It  has  also  no  connection  with  .S" 
hypogaea  of  Western  North  America  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  it  ever  did  have.  Aside  from 
the  longer  tarsi,  larger  bill  and  whiter  colora- 
tion of  the  Florida  bird  as  compared  with  the 
\\  .stern,  there  is  one  character  which  serves  at 
once  to  distinguish  the  two.  In  a  very  large 
series  the  under  wing  coverts  and  axillaries  of 
hypogaea  are  immaculate,  or  nearly  so,  except 
for  a  large  dark  blotch  at  the  proximafends  of 
the  uppermost  primary  coverts.'  In  a  few  speci- 
mens there  is  a  darkish  central  shaft  streak  and 
occasionally  a  slight  dusky  blotch  on  the  vanes 
(the  retention  of  these  dark  traces  being  evi- 
dently due  to  immaturity  and  therefore  rever- 
sional  I.  In  floridana  a  very  large  series  shows  a 
decided  difference.  Here  all  the  under  coverts 
and  the  axillaries  are  crossed  with  from  one  to 
several  decided  but  variously  shaped  brownish 
blotches  or  bands  thus  giving  the  under  wing  a 
much  different  appearance  than  in  hypogaea  or 
cunicularia  a  difference  similar  to"  the  West 
Indian  5.  atnaura.  North  American  birds  are 
distinguished  at  a  glance  bv  the  coloration  of 
the  under  wing  coverts.  Their  habits  are  given 
in  greater  detail  in  the  "Auk"  18%,  p.  96. 

53.  Kingfisher.     iCeryle  alcyon). 
A  few  seen  on  the  Kissimmee. 

54.  Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker.  [Dryo- 
bates  villosus  audubonii). 

Rare,  saw  and  heard  two. 

55.  Downy  Woodpecker.  {Dryobates  fiubes- 
cens). 

Saw  but  one,  which  was  collected. 

56.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  [Dryobates 
h<<i  rah st. 

Fairly  common  in  small  noisy  flocks  in  the 
pines1. 

57.  Pii.eated  Woodpecker.  (Ceophloeus 
pilealus). 

But  few  seen.  As  compared  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia  specimens  all  Florida  birds  that 
I  have  seen,  besides  being  smaller,  have  much 
less  white  at  the  base  of  the  central  tail  feathers. 

58.  Red  bellied  Woodpecker.  {Melanerpes 
carolinus ). 

Fairly  common  in  the  hammocks  and  pines. 

59.  Yellow-shafted      Flicker.      {Colaptes 

a  lira  In  I  I. 

Common  just  north  of  Orange  Hammock  at 
the  edge  of  the  pines,  and  apparentlv  feeding 
always  on  the  ground. 

60.  Chuck-will's  Widow.  {Antrostomus 
i  arolinensin). 

Saw  and  heard  one  at  Orange  Hammock, 
another  at  Fort  Gardiner. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE   CAGE-BIRDS   OF   CALCUTTA.— III. 
By  F.  Finn,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 


I'A-MII.V    LORIIDvE. 

The  justice  of  what  I  have  remarked  above  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Trichoglossus  forsteni, 
which  was  not  even  in  the  British  Museum  ten 
years  ago,  and  was  only  received  by  the  London 
Zoological  Society  in  lcS%.  has  been,  at  any  rate 
since  I  came  here  in  1894,  quite  the  most  com- 
monly imported  Lory;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  has  not  been  brought  in  more  numer- 
ously than  any  other  exotic  Parrot.  It  thrives 
very  well  in  captivity,  and  has  bred  in  the  Cal- 
cutta Zoological  Garden.  Trichoglossus  swain- 
soni  and  T.  ornqius  are  also  not  uncommon.  Of 
the  other  Lories,  Eos  riciniata  is.  perhaps,  the 
most  abundant;  but  Lorius garrulus  is  also  plen- 
tiful, /..  domicella  far  from  rare,  and  L.  lory 
often  to  be  seen. 


FAMILY    CACATrlH.K. 

The  commonest  Cockatoos  imported  are  Caca- 
tita  sulphured  and  C.  roseicapilla,  which  come  in 
large  numbers  and  are  sold  for  a  few  rupees 
only.  C.  galerita  is  also  common,  C.  alba  much 
less  so,  and  C.  leadbeateri  rather  rare.  The 
great  C.  moluccensis  is  always  on  sale,  though 
not  imported  in  any  very  great  quantity  at  one 
time,  each  bird  being  anchored  in  the  manner 
above  described  to  an  (.-shaped  perch  of  wood, 
and  so  kept  unless  transferred  to  a  swing.  I 
have  particularly  noticed  the  g'reat  tameness 
and  intelligence  of  these  birds.  All  of  them  are 
eager  for  notice,  and  they  will  frequently  invite 
me  to  scratch  their  heads  by  beginning  to  ruffle 
their  feathers  with  one  foot— in  fact,  will  make 
a  sign  of  their  wishes.  The  only  other  species  I 
have  ever  seen  do  this  was  a  Red  Macaw  lately 
in  Mr.  Rutledge's  possession;  but  the  action  is 
so  universal  with  these  Cockatoos  that  it  may 
fairly  be  put  down  as  a  characteristic  piece  of 
intelligence,  though  their  tameness  is.  no  doubt, 
due  to  their  being  hand-reared. 

The  Cockateel  (Calopsitlacus  novce-hollandice) 
is  often  imported  ami  generally  to  be  bought;  it 
has  bred  in  the  Zoological  Garden  here.  I  have 
noticed  that  this  bird's  plumage  i>.  remarkably 
impervious  to  wet;  water  poured  on  it  glides  off 
as  from  a  Duck's  back. 


FAMILY    PS]  TTACin.K. 

The  cage-bird  of  India  par  excellence,  and  one 
of  the  longest-  and  best-known  anywhere,  is  of 
course  the  familiar  Ring-Parrakeet  [Palesornis 
torquatus),  which  is  popular  both  with  natives 
and  Europeans,  and  may  be  met  with,  chained 
or  caged,  in  almost  every  street.  Hundreds  of 
Hedged  and  unfledged  young,  and  of  wild-caught 
adults  of  both  sexes,  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
dealers.  Many  of  the  latter  are  more  or  less 
heavily  splashed  with  yellow;  while  perfect 
lutinos  are  far  from  rare  and  are  extremelv 
beautiful  birds.  The  males  in  these  case.-,  retain 
the  pink  neck-ring,  and  the  bill  is  always  red. 
Such  birds  fetch  very  high  prices — about  eighty 


rupees — and  consequently  seldom  reach  Europe, 
though  some  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Loudon 
Parrot-House.  No  attempt  has,  however,  been 
made  to  breed  the  variety  in  captivity,  and  the 
dealers  depend  for  their  supply  on  chance 
"sports."  Yet  the  form  probably  has  the  ele- 
ments of  prominence  in  it,  for  Mr.  Kutledge 
assured  me  that  he  knows  of  a  case  of  a  pair  of 
normally-coloured  birds  which  always  nest  in 
the  same  tree  and  always  produce  a  yellow 
brood,  the  young  being  eagerly  watched  until 
fit  to  be  taken.  Latelv  I  have  seen  a  particu- 
larly curious  semi-lutino,  not  splashed,  but 
of  a  shade  midway  between  green  and  yellow 
throughout. 

Nearly  as  numerous  as  the  common  Parrakeet 
is  the  larger  "Rock-Parrot"  (P.  nepalensis),  but 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  examples  are,  I  think, 
brought  in  as  young  birds.  In  the  Tiretta 
Bazaar  there  are  at  the  time  of  writing' (Feb- 
ruary) a  good  many  examples  of  the  species  still 
so  young"  as  to  show  the  dark  irides  which  when 
immature  this  and  the  common  Ring-neck  ex- 
hibit. I  have  never  seen  a  lutino  of  this  large 
Parrakeet. 

The  "Blossom-head"  (/'.  cyanocephalus)  is  com- 
mon in  the  Bazaar,  but  is  not  so  popular  a  cage- 
bird  as  the  Ring-neck.  The  Eastern  form  (/'. 
rosa)  is  also  often  to  be  seen.  Another  common 
Paleeornis  is  P./asciatus,  but  only  quite  lately 
have  P.  magnirostris,  P.  schisticeps,  and  /'. 
colnmboides  appeared  here,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
and  then  there  were  only  a  few  individuals,  ex- 
cept of  the  last  species,  of  which  a  good  many 
pairs  arrive,  and  some  are  still  on  sale.  P. 
finschi  I  have  seen  only  once;  the  specimen  was 
secured  for  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  by 
Mr.  Harper. 

The  common  little  Lorikeet  is  often  to  be  met 
with,  and  the  Malayan  Loriculus  galgulus  is 
frequently  imported,  both  being'  in  favor  as  in- 
mates of  aviaries.  I  have  only  once  seen  /.. 
indicus.  The  only  small  foreign  Parrot  numer- 
ously imported  besides  L.  galgulus  is  the  well- 
known  Budgerigar  {Melopsittacus  undulatus), 
which  thrives  and  breeds  as  well  here  as  else- 
where. Mr.  Rutledge  has  seen  escaped  birds 
nesting  in  the  open,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
species  has  established  itself.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  lutinos  of  this  species  in  India, 
though  in  Europe  such  are  not  uncommon  and 
are  advertised  for  sale. 

Several  of  the  larger  Australian  Parrakeets 
are  imported.  Platycercus  eximius  being  much 
the  commonest.  P.  elegans,  Polytelis  barrabandi, 
and  /'.  melanura  are  brought  in  small  numbers, 
as  are  also  Ptistes  erythropierus,  .  Iprosmictus 
cyanopygius,  and  some  form  of  Barnardius. 

More  constantly  present  than  any  Australian 
Parrots,  except  the  Cockatoos,  are  the  common 
Eclecti,  especially  /:'.  roratus.  I',  pcctoralis,  and 
very  probably  other  species,  occur,  but  I  cannot 
be  certain  about  this  under  the  circumstances. 
A  species  of  Tanygnathus  is  also  often  imported. 

The  African  Grey  Parrot  (Psittacus  erithacus) 
not  uncommonly  appears,  generally  in  good 
health   and   condition,    unlike    the    majority    of 
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its   unhappy    fellows   in    England.      Coracopsis 
7'asa  may  also  sometimes  be  procured. 

American  Parrots,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
not  often  to  be  seen,  but  the  common  Blue- 
fronted  Amazon  (Chrysotis  amazonica)  is  not 
very  rare,  and  a  few  Macaws  (Ara  macao,  A. 
chloroptera,  and  A.  ararauna)  are  on  sale  from 
time  to  time,  being  highly  valued  by  the  natives. 
Mr.  Rutledge  knew  of  an  individual  of  the  red- 
and-blue  species  being  kept  for  no  less  than 
three  generations  in  a  native  family.  I  once 
saw  two  most  beautiful  dark- blue,  red-vented 
Parrots,  somewhat  similar  in  size  and  style  to 
the  common  African  Grey  Parrot,  which  I  took 
to  be  examples  of  Planus  chalcopterus,  a  species 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 

COLUMB^E. 

Almost  the  only  other  cage-birds  remaining 
to  be  dealt  with  are  the  various  Doves  and 
Pigeons,  some  of  which  are,  however,  more 
properly  aviary  or  menagerie  birds.  Such  is 
Goura  corona/a,  which  is  imported  quite  nume- 
rously at  times,  and  has  been  bred  by  a  native 
amateur,  according  to  information  given  me  by 
Mr.  Rutledge. 

The  only  species  of  this  group  really  common 
and  popular  as  a  cage-pet  is  the  well-known 
domestic  Turtle-Dove,  which  is  found  both  in 
the  ordinary  cream-coloured  form  with  black 
half-collar,  and  in  more  or  less  completely  albino 
varieties.  It  is  not  identical  with  the  wild  Tur- 
tur risorias,  so  far  as  the  note  goes,  this  being 
a  very  marked  point  of  specific  difference  in  all 
the  ring-necked  species  of  Turtur  I  have  seen 
alive. 

The  common  wild  Turtle-Doves  are  frequently 
to  be  seen  for  sale — Turtur  suratensis  T.  cam- 
bayensis,  T.  risorius,  T.  orientates,  and  T.  tran- 
quebaricus.  Mr.  Rutledge  once  gave  me  a  very 
peculiar  albinoid  cream-coloured  male  of  the 
last  species.  Chalcophaps  indica  and  Geopelia 
striata  are  also  often  to  be  had,  and  Caloenas 
nicobarica  is  pretty  commonly  imported. 

Of  the  Fruit-Pigeons,  the  "Hurrial"  I  Crocopus 
phoenicopterus)  is  generally  for  sale  in  the 
Bazaar,  and,  more  rarely,  one  may  meet  with 
the  "Kokla"  (Sphenocercus  sphenurus),  which, 
although  much  esteemed  in  some  parts,  is  ap- 
parently not  often  kept  in  Calcutta.  Osmotre- 
ron  bicincta  is  commoner.  Carpophaga  cenea 
and  Myristicivora  luctuosa  are  sometimes  im- 
ported in  considerable  numbers,  but  cannot  be 
called  abundant.  On  a  few  occasions  recently 
Mr.  Rutledge  has  procured  the  lovely  Ptilopus 
jumbu,  and  I  once  saw  a  splendid  Butreron 
capellii  in  his  possession.  Fruit-Pigeons  are 
quite  easy  to  keep,  as  they  live  well  on  any  soft 
vegetable  food,  such  as  saloo-pRste  or  boiled 
rice,  and  I  wonder  that  the  home  dealers  do  not 
take  more  trouble  to  introduce  these  most  ex- 
quisitely coloured  birds. 

On  foreign  Pigeons,  the  most  frequently  im- 
ported are  Ocyphaps  lophotes  and  Phtogcenas 
luzonica,    not    to    mention    the   great   Ground- 


Pigeon  alluded  to  above.  Other  species  occa- 
sionally occur,  such  as  Leucosarcia  picata,  P/iaps 
chalcoptera,  and  Geopelia  cuneata,  while  a  short 
time  ago  a  good  many  Turtur  chinensis  and  T. 
bitorquatus  are  imported,  especially  the  latter, 
which  proved  quite  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Before  leaving'  the  Pigeons,  I  ought  to  record 
the  curious  fact  that  the  Alpine  Columba  Icuco- 
nota,  which  Mr.  Rutledge  sometimes  obtains, 
bears  the  heat  perfectly  well,  and  even  shows  a 
desire  to  breed.  As  its  note  has  apparently  not 
been  recorded,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  not  a 
coo,  but  a  repeated  croak,  not  unlike  a  hiccough, 
and,  much  as  the  bird  resembles  the  domestic 
Pigeon,  I  have  never  seen  it  sweep  the  ground 
with  its  tail  when  courting,  but  rather  raise  it. 

GALLING. 

The  Phasianidce  are  usually  regarded  in  the 
light  of  aviary  birds,  but  as  one  of  them  is 
among  the  commonest  species  kept  in  confine- 
ment here,  the  family  demands  some  notice. 

FAMILY    PHASIANIIMC. 

The  Grey  Partridge  (Francolinus  pondiceria- 
nus)  is  very  widely  kept  for  fighting,  and  in 
consequence  is  one  of  the  birds  most  commonly 
seen  in  cages.  Those  used  are  small,  with  the 
interstices  of  the  pyramidal  top  filled  in  many 
cases  with  string  netting,  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
bird's  head.  These  Partridges,  however,  become 
so  tame  that  they  can  be  let  out  for  a  run,  and  I 
have  seen  one  following  its  owner  over  the  grass 
like  a  little  dog. 

The  common  Rain-Quails  |  Coturnix  communis 
and  C.  coromandelica)  are  also  occasionally  kept 
in  cages.  The  Pheasants,  which  are  brought 
down  from  the  hills  for  exportation,  hardly 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  mention 
a  few  birds  of  this  family  which  have  long  been 
imported  for  ornamental  purposes,  although 
they  cannot  be  called  cag'e-birds.  These  are  the 
Java  Peacock  (Pavo  muticus)  and  the  white  and 
pied  forms  of  the  common  P.  crlstatus,  together 
with  the  "Japan  Peacock"  (/'.  nigripennis),  Mr. 
Rutledge  tells  me  that  this  form  really  does 
occur  in  Japan  to  his  positive  knowledge  (no 
doubt  introduced!,  and  there  is  certainly  a  Japa- 
nese specimen  of  Temminck'sin  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum. The  Ring-necked  Pheasant  (Phasianus 
torquatu  \  i  and  Silver  Pheasant  I  Genntzus  nycthe- 
merus)  are  frequently  brought  over  from  China, 
as  i>  the  Golden  Pheasant  {CArysolopkus pictus), 
the  male  of  which  often  has  a  hen  of  P.  torqua- 
tus  assigned  to  him  as  a  companion.  The  male 
Golden  Pheasant  occurs  in  the  old  picture  to 
which  I  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  paper,  so  that  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  fancy  birds  ex- 
ported from  its  own  country. 

THE    END. 
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( Continued  from  I  'ol.   I '.  page  137. ) 


Fourth,  he  discusses  at  great  length  the  propo- 
sition that  characteristics  of  the  third  primary 
divisions  of  each  circular  group  are  repeated  in 
the  others,  and  this  proposition  is  practically 
declared  to  be  original.     He  declares  (p.  241). 

"Upon  this  generalisation  we  have  not  been 
enabled  to  receive  any  assistance  from  the 
labours  of  our  predecessors,  since  we  are  not 
aware  of  its  having  hitherto  been  hinted  at". 

He  devotes  a  long  chapter  ("Chap.  ii"=pp. 
241-266)  exclusively  to  this  proposition.  He  pre- 
ludes (p.  242):— 

"I.  The  first  distinction  of  typical  groups  is 
implied  by  the  name  they  bear.  The  animals 
they  contain  are  the  most  perfectly  organized: 
that  is  to  say,  are  endowed  with  the  greatest 
number  of  perfections,  and  capable  of  perform- 
ing, to  the  greatest  extent,  the  functions  which 
peculiarly  characterise  their  respective  circles. 
This  is  universal  in  all  typical  groups:  but  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  types  of  a 
tvpical  circle,  and  the  types  of  an  aberrant  one. 
In  the  first  we  find  a  combination  of  properties 
concentrated,  as  it  were,  in  certain  individuals, 
without  any  one  of  these  preponderating,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  over  the  others;  whereas  in 
the  second  it  is  quite  the  reverse:  in  these  last, 
one  faculty  is  developed  in  the  highest  degree, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  total  absence,  or 
very  slight  development,  of  others". 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Swainson  considered  the 
Crow  as  the  "type  of  types"  among  birds,  and 
in  this  respect,  his  views  are  share!  by  some 
eminent  naturalists  who,  nevertheless,  would 
energetically  repudiate  his  peculiar  reasons 
for  so  thinking-  and  his  line  of  argumentation. 
His  reasons  are  thus  stated  (p.  243). 

"Let  us  exemplify  this  proposition  by  fami- 
liar instances.  The  Crow  has  been  most  truly 
considered  the  pre-eminent  type  of  all  birds,*  it 
is  also  the  type  of  a  typical  circle.  It  conse- 
quently unites,  in  itself,  a  greater  number  of 
properties  than  are  to  be  found,  individually,  in 
any  other  genus  of  birds;  as  if,  in  fact,  it  had 
taken  from  all  the  other  orders  a  portion  of  their 
peculiar  qualities,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
in  what  manner  they  could  be  combined.  From 
the  rapacious  birds  this  "type  of  types,"  as  the 
Crow  has  been  justly  called,  takes  the  power  of 
soaring  in  the  air,  and  of  seizing  upon  living 
birds  like  the  Hawks,  while  its  habit  of  devour- 
ing putrid  substances,  and  picking  out  the  eyes 
of  young  animals,  is  borrowed  from  the  vultures. 
From  the  scansorial  or  climbing  order  it  takes 
the  faculty  of  pecking  the  ground,  and  discover- 
ing its  food  when  hidden  from  the  eye,  while 
the  Parrot  family  gives  it  the  taste  for  vegeta- 
ble food,  and  furnishes  it  with  great  cunning 
sagacity,  and  powers  of  imitation,  even  to  coun- 
terfeiting the  human  voice.  Next  come  the 
order  of  waders,  who  impart  their  quota  to  the 


perfection  of  the  Crow,  by  giving  to  it  great 
powers  of  flight,  and  perfect  facility  in  walking, 
such  being  among-  the  chief  attributes  of  the 
grallatorial  order.  Lastly,  the  aquatic  birds 
contribute  their  portion,  by  giving-  this  terres- 
trial bird  the  power  of  feeding  not  only  upon 
fish,  which  are  their  peculiar  food,  but  actually 
of  occasionally  catching  it. t  In  this  wonderful 
manner  do  we  find  the  Crow  partially  invested 
with  the  united  properties  of  all  other  birds, 
while  in  its  own  order — that  of  the  Insessores,  or 
perchers — it  stands  the  pre-eminent  type.  Here, 
then,  is  an  example  of  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  the  .type  of  a  typical  circle". 

The  sub-typical  group  is  next  explained  (p. 
245). 

"II.  Sib-Typical  groups,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  a  degree  lower  in  organisation  than  those 
last  described;  and  thus  exhibit  an  intermediate 
character  between  typical  and  aberrant  divi- 
sions. They  do  not  comprise  the  largest  in- 
dividuals in  bulk,  but  always  those  which  are 
the  most  powerfully  armed,  either  for  inflicting 
injury  on  their  own  class,  for  exciting  terror, 
producing  injury,  or  creating  annoyance  to 
man.  Their  dispositions  are  often  sanguinary; 
since  the  forms  most  conspicuous  among  them 
live  by  rapine,  and  subsist  on  the  blood  of  other 
animals.  They  are.  in  short,  symbolically  the 
types  of  evil;  and  in  such  an  extraordinary 
way  is  this  principle  modified  in  the  smaller 
groups,  that  even  among  insects,  where  no 
power  is  possessed  but  that  of  causing  annoyance 
or  temporary  pain,  we  find,  in  the  sub-typical 
order  of  the  Annu/osa  [Aptera  Lin.  I,  the  differ- 
ent race  of  scorpions.  Atari,  spiders,  and  all 
those  repulsive  insects,  whose  very  aspect  is 
forbidding,  and  whose  bite  or  sting-  is  often 
capable  of  inflicting  serious  bodily  injury.  If. 
again,  we  look  to  the  sub-typical  groups  of  quad- 
rupeds and  of  birds,  this  principle  of  evil  is 
developed  in  the  highest  degree;  both  are  armed 
with  powerful  talons,  both  live  on  slaughtered 
victims,  and  both  are  gloomy,  unsocial,  and 
untameable". 

Swainson  had  incidentally  in  the  volume  now 
under  notice  and  elsewhere  considered  the 
so-called  Aberrrant  groups  or  circles,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  epitomize  his  conclusions  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  Ip.  249). 

"The  characters  belonging  to  aberrant 
groups,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  for  reasons  al- 
ready given,  are  too  varied  to  admit  of  general 
application,  further  than  that  they  depart  much 
more  from  those  which  belong-  to  pre-eminent 
types  than  these  latter  do  from  the  subtypical. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  aber- 
rant groups  as  naturally  divided  into  three 
distinct  types". 

He  "for  the  present,  names  the  three  types 
after  groups   he   had  recognized  in  ornithology 


«Linn.  Trims,  vol.  xiv.  p.  445. 

tWilson's  American  Omitholmrv.  article  Fishing  Crow. 
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and  called  Aquatic,  Suctorial  and  Rasorial.  The 
Aquatic  or  Natatorial  types  are  primarily 
exemplified  by  the  Natatores  or  web-footed 
swimming-  birds;  the  Suctorial  by  the  Grallato- 
rial  or  long-billed  wading  birds,  and  the  Raso- 
rial by  the  Rasores  or  Gallinaceous  birds.  Each 
< > f  these  types,  it  is  contended,  is  represented 
analogically  in  every  other  circular  group,  and 
this  mode  of  representation  is  exemplified  in  a 
table  giving  five  categories  of  different  taxono- 
mic  values  (p.  253).  It  is  reproduced  with  the 
author's  triumphant  introduction. 

"Now,  to  prove  that  these  examples  are  not 
taken  at  random,  but  are  actually  supported  by 
analysis,  we  shall  place  before  the  reader  a 
table  of  the  aberrant  types  of  some  of  the  groups 
we  have  here  intimated: — 


Aberrant  Group  of  the 


Series  of 
Quadrupeds 

Ungulata. 
Glires. 

Cctacea. 


Series  of  Verte- 
bra ta. 

Reptile-. 

Amphibia. 

Fishes. 


Series  of  the 
Pachydermata. 

Megatherium. 

Hyrax. 
Hippopotamus. 


Series  of  the 
Kasores. 

Guan. 
Pigeon. 

Ostrich. 


Series  Of 
the  Ptilota. 


Hymenoptera. 

Coleoptera. 
Neuroptera" . 

Fifth,  our  author  enters  upon  his  final  propo- 
sition by  a  restatement  of  it,  but  with  the  cau- 
tion (2661  that  "the  full  demonstration  of  this 
law  would  obviously  require  an  analytical  expo- 
sition of  the  whole  number  of  circles  here  men- 
tioned; which,  to  do  thoroughly,  would  in  itself 
require  a  volume." 

Space  can  only  be  afforded  to  the  summary  of 
these  groups  which  follows  the  long  explanato- 
ry remarks  (p.  2o8.  269). 

"The  animal  kingdom,  then,  may  be  presumed 
to  contain  nine  different  ranks  or  gradations  of 
circular  groups,  commencing  with  the  highest, 
and  terminating  with  the  lowest  assemblage-. 
These  groups  have  received  the  following 
names,  which  at  once  indicate  their  relative 
value:  1,  Kingdom;  2.  Sub-kingdom;  3.  Class; 
4.  Order;  5.  Tribe;  6.  Family;  7.  Sub-family; 
8.  Genus;  9.  Sub-genus.  This  latter  is  the 
lowest  description  of  circular  group  hitherto  de- 
tected in  nature:  for  although,  when  a  sub- 
genus is  very  perfect,  it  sometimes  contains  the 
five  types  of  form  common  to  all  circular  groups; 
yet,  as  we  have  just  observed,  no  instance  has 
yet  been  pointed  out,  wherein  each  of  these 
types  is  also  circular". 

Such  is  the  "philosophy"  which,  as  Swain  son 
truly  claimed,  was  received  at  some  time  or 
other,  with  more  or  less  cordiality,  by  almost 
every  English  naturalist  that  flourished  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  century  lately 
closed. 

Doubtless  the  original  cause  of  the  view 
that  the  constituents  of  each  group  of  animals 
were  represented  in  every  other  group  resulted 
from  the  dim  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  groups  there  is  a  deviation,  from  the  nor- 
mal members,  of  some  representatives  in  vari- 
ous  physiological   characters   and   adaptation-. 


such  as  kind  of  food,  manner  of  procuring  it, 
and  greater  love  and  aptitude  for  aquatic  life. 
<  »u  such  a  precarious  foundation  was  erected 
the  fantastic  superstructure  of  the  circular  and 
quiuarian  philosophers! 

The  philosophers  limited  the  circles  to  nine. 
Swainson  expressly  tells  us  in  the  Treatise  (p. 
272i  that  nine  is  the  limit.  The  nine  are  the 
ill  kingdom,  (2|  subkingdom,  (3)  class,  (4)  order, 
(5)  tribe,  (6)  family,  (7)  subfamily,  (8)  genus,  (9) 
subgenus.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  there  was 
some  possibility  that  "the  species  composing 
these  little  assemblages"  called  subgenera 
might  "present  us  with  representations  of  those 
primary  types  of  forms  already  defined"  but 
admits  that  he  had  "not  vet  been  able  to  delect 
any  circular  groups  below  the  rank  of  sub- 
genera". 

In  most  of  the  reviews  and  journals  of  the 
day,  the  "Preliminary  Discourse"  and  the 
"Treatise  on  the  Geography  and  Classification 
of  Animals",  as  well  as  succeeding  volumes, 
were  cordially  welcomed  and  highly  extolled,  and 
their  author  sometimes  hailed  as  the  greatest  of 
naturalists.  Nevertheless,  there  were  excep- 
tions even  in  those  days.  Swainson 's  reason- 
ing was  rightly  appreciated  by  some  in  his  own 
time.  For  example,  in  a  review  of  the  "Pre- 
liminary Discourse"  in  the  Athenaeum  for 
November  2,  1834  (p.  796),  the  writer  gives  selec- 
tions from  the  work  picturing-  certain  analogies 
and  in  strong  but  true  terms  affirms  "that  the 
reasoning  is  absurd,  the  analogy  ridiculous,  and 
the  whole  comes  nearer  what  is  commonly  de- 
signated 'twaddle'  than  we  had  reason  to  expect 
in  a  work  which  modestly  professes  'not  only  to 
stimulate  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  awaken 
a  taste  for  the  contemplation  of  the  work-  oi 
nature'  ".  The  reviewer  aptly  indicates  that 
the  analogies  of  Swainson  may  remind  one  of 
"Fluellin,  in  his  celebrated  analogy  between  the 
rivers  in  Monmouth  and  Macedon.  -'Tis  so  like 
as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers;  and  there  is  salmons 
in  both'  ". 

Such  criticism,  however,  was  quite  exceptional 
and.  as  Professor  Alfred  Newton  has  remarked, 
fin  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  xviii.  14.)  the 
Quinary  System  "for  some  years  seemed  likely 
to  carry  all  before  it".  Newton  adds  that  "the 
success  it  gained  was  doubtless  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  difficulty  which  most  men  had  in 
comprehending  it.  for  it  was  enwrapped  in  allur- 
ing mystery,  but  more  to  the  confidence  with 
which  it  was  announced  as  being  the  long- 
looked  for  key  to  the  wonders  of  creation,  since 
its  promoters  did  not  hesitate  to  term  it  the  dis- 
covery of  'the  Natural  System",  though  they 
condescended.  by  way  of  explanation  to  less 
exalted  intellects  than  their  own,  to  allow  it  the 
more  moderate  appellation  of  the  Circular  or 
Quinary  System". 

In  several  places  Swainson  named  some  of  the 
prominent  English  naturalists  who  had  adopted 
the  circular  theory  and  in  the  first  volume  of  tin- 
work  on  birds  Ip.  200),  in  a  forecast  of  the 
triumph  of  his  views,  he  claims,  "In  the  writ- 
ings of  such  labourers,  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  zoology,  as  M.  M.  [Mm.]  Bennett, 
Owen.  Ogelby  [Ogilby],  Westwood,  Doubleday, 
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Walker,  Halliday,  Gray.  Gould,  and  many 
others,  we  already  see  those  who  will  become 
worthy  successors  to  such  veterans  among  us  as 
were  'first  in  the  race:'  who  have  more  or  less 
contributed  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  philo- 
sophic classification,  or  who  have  already  'won, 
and  passed  away.'  And  if  we  refrain  from 
mentioning  others  whose  talents  are  no  less 
promising',  it  is  only  because  they  are  wisely 
employed  in  that  preparatory  study  which  is 
essential  to  the  real  advancement  of  our  favour- 
ite science,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  any  fame 
that  is  to  be  permanent". 

Swainson's  claim  was  really  justified  by  the 
facts,  even  if  his  prevision  was  not.  All  the 
eminent  naturalists  named  by  him  did  really 
accept  it,  or  at  least  experiment  and  toy  with  it 
for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  all  dropped  it. 

American  naturalists  did  not  copy  their 
British  brethren  in  even  temporary  adoption 
of  the  theory  with  two  exceptions.  Those  ex- 
ceptions, however,  were  notable;  they  were  S. 
S.  Haldemau  and  John  Cassin,  excellent  natu- 
ralists; they  toyed  with  it  for  a  time  but  soon 
abandoned  it.  The  continental  naturalists  left 
the  theory  severely  alone,  for  we  must  not  con- 
found with  it  the  quinary  schemesof  Oken,  Kaup 
and  a  few  others.  While  theirs  were  almost  as 
fantastic;  they  were  one  or  two  deg'rees  less  so. 

In  after  years,  the  system  was  little  noticed. 
The  great  naturalist  of  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, Professor  Agassiz,  in  a  history  of  classifi- 
cation in  his  "Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States"  li.  219),  was  one 
that  did  refer  to  it.  Swainson's  summary  of 
MacLeay'ssystemof  circularclassification  given 
in  his  "Treatise"  (pp.  201-205)  is  quoted  and  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  that  summary  is  here 
reproduced  with  the  terse  judgment  pronounced 
by  Agassiz. 

MacLeay's  views  on  the  classes  of  Vertebrates 
are  taken  as  illustrative.  Its  classes  are  five  and 
describe  a  circle.  Swainson  argues  "does  that 
form  a  circle  of  itself?  Yes;  because  it  is  inti- 
mated that  the  Reptiles  (Reptilia)  pass  into  the 
Birds,  (Aves,)  these  again  into  the  Quadrupeds, 
(Mammalia,)  Quadrupeds  unite  with  the  Fishes, 
[Pisces,)  these  latter  with  the  amphibious  Rep- 
tiles, and  the  Frogs  bring  us  back  again  to 
the  Reptiles,  the  point  from  which  we  started. 
Thus,  the  series  of  the  vertebrated  group  is 
marked  out  and  shown  to  be  circular;  therefore, 
it  is  a  natural  group.  This  is  an  instance  where 
the  circular  series  can  be  traced"!  Well  did 
Agassiz  remark,  "the  writer  that  can  see  that 
the  Quadrupeds  unite  with  the  Fishes,  and  the 
like,  and  yet  says  that  Cuvier  'was  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  very  first  principles  of  the 
natural  system',  hardly  deserves  to  be  studied 
in  our  days". 

Agassiz,  in  his  historical  sketch,  did  indeed" 
concede  that  "the  great  merit  of  the  system  of 
McLeay  [and  Swainson],  and  in  [his]  opinion  it 
has  noother  claim  to  our  consideration,  consists 
in  having  called  prominently  the  attention  of 
naturalists  to  the  difference  between  two  kinds 
of  relationship,  almost  universally  confounded 
before;  affinity  and  analogy".  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  Swainson  at  least  went 
further   than   almost   any  other    zoologist   has 


done  in  confounding  what  are  now  known  as 
affinity  and  analogy,  and  juggled  with  those 
terms  to  the  confusion  of  himself  as  well  as  the 
subjects  he  treated  of. 

The  basis  of  these  views  had  been  appreciated 
long  before.  The  fact  that  different  types  of 
animals  might  have  representatives  fitted  to 
fulfil  analogous  functions  had  long  been  recog- 
nized. Among  the  many  expressions  to  this 
end  is  one  of  Latreille's:  "La  Nature  en  general 
a  un  certain  nombre  de  modelesqu'elle  reproduit 
avec  des  modifications,  dans  tons  les  classes,  et 
meme  dans  les  ordres".     (H.  N.  xi,  51.) 

It  has  been  already  declared  that  Swainson's 
own  words  have  been  given  for  his  propositions 
iti  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  misrepresenta- 
tion as  well  as  of  want  of  clearness.  Doubtless 
many  a  student  of  his  works  has  read  again  and 
again  paragraphs  of  his  writings  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  his  meaning  and  some  may  have  attrib- 
uted their  want  of  comprehension  to  their  own 
dulness.  The  unintelligibility  is.  however, 
innate  in  the  Quinary  System.  There  is  no 
objective  reality  but  only  subjective  hallucina- 
tion. The  system  was  the  result  of  a  yearning 
for  somethingr  more  than  mere  lists  of  species. 
In  the  laudable  search  for  laws  governing 
animated  nature,  accidents  of  observation  and 
false  analogies  occurred  to  the  originator  and 
led  to  his  concept  of  circularity  and  quinarian- 
ism  and  that  same  yearning-  led  to  the  eager 
adoption  of  his  views  by  others.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  inquire  what 
they  meant  and  how  animals  were  arranged  in 
circles.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  imagined 
something  like  a  Creator  or  God  who  had  an 
ideal  pattern  set  up,  worked  his  ideas  into  such 
circles,  and  manifested  his  creative  designs  by 
repeating  the  same  ideas  in  circle  within  circle 
— up  to  the  ninth  power!  Ridiculous  as  such  a 
conception  is,  how  else  can  we  explain  its  devel- 
opment? Some  of  these  circles  within  circles 
were  declared  to  be  complete — "perfect"  was 
the  word — and  no  forethought  of  the  immense 
additions  that  paleontology  was  to  yield  oc- 
curred to  them.  (Swainson.  be  it  said,  especially 
taught  that  the  extinct  forms  were  to  be  con- 
sidered with  the  existing  in  the  same  system.) 
The  yearning  after  some  generalization  covering" 
the  animal  kingdom  was  a  natural  instinct  and 
was  destined  in  later  years  to  be  administered 
to  by  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Evolution  and 
the  demonstration  of  one  of  its  processes  by 
another  distinguished  Englishman.  Evolution, 
indeed,  had  been  to  some  extent  appreciated 
long  before  the  days  of  MacLeay  and  Swainson, 
but  its  possibilities  were  admitted  by  very  few 
and  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  good  men  with 
abhorrence,  and  among  them  was  the  "philo- 
sophic Swainson". 

The  philosopher  had  no  respect  for  the  hypo- 
thesis of  development  and  rejected  it  without 
ceremony.  In  reference  to  Lamarck,  he  did 
"justice  to  his  memory",  but  urged  that  "we 
must  reprobate  those  atheistical  theories  which 
he  has  introduced  in  his  writings — theories 
which  are  inconsistent  with  his  own  words,  and 
which  are  too  ridiculous  even  to  be  repeated". 
In  a  later  and  more  matured  allusion  to  the 
"various  theories  Lamarck  formed  on  many  of 
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the  great  phenomena  of  nature",  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "his  speculations  on  these  sub- 
jects may  be  briefly  characterized,  not  merely 
as  fanciful,  but  absolutely  absurd;  leading  in 
some  instances,  if  legitimately  followed  out  to 
their  conclusions,  to  consequences  of  a  very 
pernicious  tendency".*  Swainson,  indeed,  was 
a  typical  believer  in  special  creation! 

But  in  those  "good  olddays"  (happily  passed?) 
when  some  one  or  other  was  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  heresy  lurking  in  every  publica- 
tion, even  Quinarians  were  not  exempt  from 
suspicion.  One  pointed  out  that  "the  doctrine 
of  types,  passage,  and  aberration  indeed,  seems 
only  another  version  of  the  visions  of  Epicurus, 
Kobinet,  [Erasmus]  Darwin,  and  Lamarck;  for 
in  the  Quinary  system  we  find  the  very  language 
of  the  latter  theorists",  etc.  Thus,  "though 
religious  feelings  have  hitherto  stood  promi- 
nent in  the  school,  it  certainly  appears  calcu- 
lated to  be  turned  to  the  worst  purposes  of  the 
Sceptic".) 

We  may  now  dismiss  the  "circular  theory" 
and  some  may  think  we  have  already  given  it  too 
much  attention.  So  far  as  its  merits  are  con- 
cerned, we  at  once  admit  the  charge.  But  the 
consideration  of  mental  aberrations  and  dis- 
eases, and  especially  of  psychological  epidemics, 
is  to  many  of  as  much  interest  as  physical 
epidemics  and  to  some  more  so,  and  the  prev- 
alence for  a  time  among  otherwise  good  nat- 
uralist of  such  a  hallucination  as  the  "theory" 
in  question  is  certainly  an  interesting' phase  of 
biological  history.  For  this  reason  we  will  hope 
for  pardon  from  those  who  may  think  we  have 
given  it    undue  consideration. 

THK  GEOGRAPHY  OH  ANIMALS. 

Swainson  had  contributed  to  Murray's  "  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Geography",  a  general  systematic 
work  published  in  1834,  numerous  paragraphs 
on  the  geographical  distribution  of  Man  and 
Animals.  Those  paragraphs  or  sections  were 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  continents  and 
prominent  countries,  and  similar  views  were 
published  in  the  work  now  under  consideration. 

The  first  part  of  Swainson's  "Treatise  on 
the  Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals" 
is  really  quite  notable  and  approaches  much 
nearer  to  modern  ideas  than  does  the  other 
parts.  The  most  general  view  respecting  the 
distribution  of  animals  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  was  that  they  should  be  grouped  in  zones 
determined  by  temperature.  Swainson  entirely 
departed  from  this  method  and  made  his  great 
geographical  combinations  of  animals  coinci- 
dent rather  with  the  generally  recognized  con- 
tinents, but  by  no  means  entirely  so.  Aftera 
review  of  some  of  the  attempts  at  zoogeography 
made  by  predecessors  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  expressing  the  facts  of  distribution,  he 
gives  his  own  vews  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions (p.  14). 

"Since,  then,  there  is  as  marked  a  distinction 
between  the  animals  of  the  great  continents  as 
there  is  between  the  races  of  mankind  bv  whom 


they  are  inhabited,  it  remains  to  be  considered 
whether  the  general  distribution  of  both  are  not 
in  unison?  Whether  their  Divink  CREATOR  has 
not,  by  certain  laws,  incomprehensible  to 
human  understanding,  regulated  the  distribu- 
tion of  man  and  of  animals  upon  the  same  plan? 
These  questions  led  us  to  the  following-  proposi- 
tions:— 

"1.  That  the  countries  peopled  by  the  five  re- 
corded varieties  of  the  human  species,  are  like- 
wise inhabited  by  different  races  of  animals, 
blending  into  each  other  at  their  confines. 

"2.  That  these  regions  are  the  true  zoological 
divisions  of  the  earth. 

"3.  That  this  progression  of  animal  forms  is 
in  unison  with  the  first  great  law  of  natural 
arrangement,  viz.  the  gradual  amalgamation  of 
the  parts,  and  the  circularity  of  the  whole". 

After  comments  on  the  races  of  mankind,  he 
applies  his  propositions  to  the  distribution  of 
animals  in  the  following  terms  |p.  16). 

"In  attempting,  therefore,  to  give  a  more  ac- 
curate definition  to  the  foregoing  divisions,  we 
are  compelled  to  fill  up  the  outline,  at  the  best 
with  diffidence,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  conjec- 
ture. The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded 
i>  some  approximation  to  the  truth.  1.  The 
European  or  Caucasian  range  includes  the 
whole  of  Europe,  properly  so  called,  with  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean: in  Southern  Africa  the  zoological  pecu- 
liarities of  this  region  begin  to  disappear:  they 
are  lost  to  the  eastward  of  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains, and  are  blended  with  those  of  Asia  and 
America  to  the  north.  2.  The  Asiatic  range: 
comprehending  the  whole  of  Asia  east  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  a  natural  and  well-defined 
barrier  between  the  two  continents.  The  chief 
seat  of  this  zoological  region  is  probably  in 
central  Asia;  its  western  confines  blend  into  the 
European  towards  Persia,  and  disappear  on  the 
west  of  the  Caucasian  chain;  it  is  united  to  the 
African  range  among  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  is  again  connected  with  Europe,  and 
also  with  America,  by  the  arctic  regions  of  the 
three  continents;  finally,  its  most  southern 
limits  are  marked  by  the  islands  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  where  the  zoological  character  of  the 
Australian  region  begins  to  be  apparent.  3. 
The  American  range.  United  to  Europe  and 
Asia  at  its  northern  limits,  this  range  or  pro- 
vince comprehends  the  whole  of  the  New  World; 
but  into  which  it  blends  at  the  other  extremity 
is  uncertain.  4.  The  next  includes  the  whole 
of  Africa  south  of  the  Great  Desert:  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean exhibit  a  decided  affinity  tothe  Euro- 
pean range:  while  the  absence  of  large  animals 
in  Madagascar,  and  the  presence  of  genera  pecu- 
liar to  New  Holland  and  the  extreme  point  of 
Southern  Africa,  lead  us  to  the  fifth  or  the  Aus- 
tralian range,  5.  To  this  range  nature  has 
given  peculiar  characters,  both  in  regard  to  its 
geographic  situation  and  to  its  animal  produc- 
tions. 

I  To  be  Continued.) 


♦Taxidermy  and  Biography   p.  230.  1840. 

IRennie  Ornithological  Diet.  B.  Birds.  2d  eil..  p.  x.  1831. 
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Comments. 

THE    VICE   OF    EXCESSIVE    GENERALIZATION. 

The  monograph  of  the  Osprey  was  finished 
in  the  last  number  of  the  journal  named  for  it. 
The  author  had  noticed  discrepancies  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  bird  given  by  different  writers, 
and  it  was  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such  dis- 
crepancies range  that  the  monograph  was  un- 
dertaken. The  discrepancies  are  not  excep- 
tional except  perhaps  as  to  number.  The  best 
biographies  of  birds,  concerning  which  much 
has  been  written,  differ  more  or  less  from  each 
other  in  important  points.  In  the  case  of  the 
Osprey,  these  differences  extend  to  almost  all 
points  of  the  economy;  as  to  whether  they  con- 
gregate in  one  place  or  not  in  Europe  (p.  27); 
as  to  disposition,  whether  it  is  peaceable  or  not 
(.see  p.  27);  as  to  whether  they  will  take  dead 
fish  or  not  (p.  42);  as  to  time  of  taking  meals  (p. 
41);  as  to  food,  whether  they  depend  entirely 
on  fish  or  resort  to  other  quarry  (p.  60);  as  to 
whether  they  will  attack  poultry   or  not   (p.   60) 


as  to  what  they  will  do  after  a  meal  (p.  60);  as 
to  whether  they  will  pair  for  life  or  for  a  season 
only  (p.  60);  as  to  place  of  nesting-  (p.  73);  as  to 
composition  of  nest    p.  76). 

These  are  only  some  of  the  matters  of  detail 
respecting  which  there  has  been  difference  of 
opinion.  One  author  has  positively  asserted  a 
certain  proposition;  another,  one  directly  in 
opposition.  The  fault  is  in  the  assumption  that 
what  is  true  for  one  is  true  for  all  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  species.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
deviatious  of  individuals  from  the  customary 
habits  of  the  species.  Nevertheless,  such  devia- 
tions may  result  from  volition  or  simple  whim 
as  well  as  from  the  stress  of  circumstances.  We 
may  be  assured,  for  example,  that  a  bird  would 
rather  eat  than  starve,  and  if  an  Osprey  cannot 
get  a  fish,  he  will  get  a  reptile  or  a  frog,  if  one 
comes  in  the  way,  rather  than  lose  a  meal 
altogether  or  starve.  He  may  even  take  another 
bird — if  he  can.  Sufficient  consideration  is  not 
given  to  effects  of  environment  and  conditions 
when  our  observers  strenously  dispute  the  alle- 
gation of  some  one  who  has  observed  or,  let  us 
say,  claims  to  have  observed  something  that 
another  has  not.  It  is  a  vice  of  over-generaliza- 
tion and  of  excessive  belief  in  the  uniformity 
and  constancy  of  nature. 

The  sportsman — the  hunter  after  game  birds 
and  mammals — is  more  prone  to  such  dogmatism 
than  the  professional  naturalist.  The  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  sports  of  the  woods  and  fields 
are  full  of  controversies  respecting  the  habits 
of  game  animals  and  the  assertion  of  some  one 
respecting-  a  peculiarity  he  has  observed  is  dis- 
puted bv-  another  because  a  characteristic  of  the 
like  kind  has  not  been  noticed  by  himself. 
After  all.  however,  we  ought  not  to  blame  the 
disputant  too  much,  for  a  spirit  of  skepticism 
and  criticism  is  really  not  only  useful,  but  in- 
dispensable. But  the  objection  to  a  given  state- 
ment should  not  be  too  positive  unless  there  is 
the  best  reason,  not  only  within  the  experience 
of  the  objector  but  in  that  of  many  others,  for 
believing  that  the  statement  in  question  cannot 
be  true  and  may  result  from  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion or  error  of  observation.  In  fine,  skepticism 
is  a  good  quality  but  should  not  be  carried  to  an 
extreme.  The  representatives  of  a  given  species 
of  animal  agree  in  most  respects  and  generali- 
zation is  quite  permissible.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  not  only  individuality  among  birds  and 
other  animals,  but  exceptional  conditions  may 
result  in  the  manifestation,  by  an  animal,  of  a 
peculiarity  very  different  from  its  normal  habit. 
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Notes. 


A  Settlement  of  Wild  Geese  in  Bronx 
Park,  N.  Y.— The  descent  of  a  flock  of  Wild 
Geese  into  the  second  most  populous  city  of  the 
World  and  their  indefinite  sojourn  therein  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  permanent  re- 
cord. The  data  have  been  embodied  in  an  inter- 
esting article  in  The  Sun  of  New  York,  which  is 
here  reprinted.— Editors. 

A  flock  of  nine  Wild  Geese,  floating  about  on 
the  surface  of  an  artificial  pond,  undisturbed  by 
the  sight  of  human  beings  on  its  shores,  is  the 
novel  sight  to  be  observed  by  the  visitors  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  Bronx  Park  these  days. 
and  it  is  a  sight  the  like  of  which,  say  those 
versed  in  the  ways  of  wild  birds,  could  not  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  sight 
which  has  brought  in  numbers  those  who  delight 
in  natural  history  to  the  edge  of  the  little  pond 
to  gaze  at  the  spectacle  with  unconcealed  sur- 
prise, and  their  exclamations  of  astonishment 
are  as  nothing  to  those  of  sportsmen  who  have 
gunned  for  Wild  Geese  and  know  to  what  extent 
their  skill  has  been  required  to  get  within  a  hun- 
dred yards-  of  these  shy  birds.  Not  two  weeks 
ago  the  Wild  Geese,  which  now  swim  about  the 
little  pond,  unmindful  of  the  sounds  of  human 
industry  with  which  that  part  of  Bronx  Park 
now  resounds,  were  flying  over  the  frozen  fields 
and  marshes  of  Labrador,  starting  at  the 
slightest  sound  and  alighting  only  in  places  not 
reached  by  civilization.  That  these  birds  in  the 
course  of  their  annual  migration  to  warmer 
latitudes  south  should  see  fit  to  drop  quietly 
down  in  a  zoological  garden  of  all  places,  and 
there  remain  with  perfect  equanimity,  is  some- 
thing that  has  completely  mystified  those  who 
have  made  long  study  of  their  habits.  Many 
sportsmen  have  absolutely  refused  to  believe  the 
geese  were  wild  until  told  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  arrival  and  what  has  happened 
since.  Six  of  the  geese  are  now  in  captivity, 
which  means  that  they  have  had  their  wings 
clipped,  thus  cutting  them  off  from  all  chances 
of  soaring  with  their  fellows.  The  other  three, 
which  include  the  gander  that  for  some  reason 
was  rash  enough  to  lead  his  flock  astray,  could 
not  be  lured  into  captivity  by  the  artifices  of  the 
keepers  and  still  float  about  the  pond,  impatient 
to  proceed  on  their  way  south,  but  unable  ap- 
parently to  comprehend  the  inability  of  the  six 
others  to  make  the  start  with  them.  That  they 
remain  is  due,  the  ornithologists  say.  to  the 
strange  affection  which  the  members  of  a  flock 
hold  for  each  other. 

Bronx  Park  has  always  had  a  flock  of  geese 
and  they  are  what  are  termed  Wild  Geese,  for  the 
reason  that  although  many  removes  from  their 
ancestors  who  roamed  fancy  free,  yet  they  still 
retain  many  of  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish Wild  Geese  from  the  common  domestic 
ones.  Heretofore  it  has  been  considered  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  any  number  of  wild  geese 
in  the  first  generation.  Those  seen  in  Zoos  all 
over  the  world  are  sometimes  bred  from  the  eggs 
of  robbed  nests  or  from  birds  captured  while 
wounded,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  several 
generations  removed  from  their  wild  ancestors. 


Twenty-rive  geese  of  this  kind  comprised  the  col- 
lection" at  the  Zoological  Gardens  until  Novem- 
ber 7,  when  the  real  wild  geese  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Wild  Geese  pass  the  winter  in  the  south,  and 
these  days  flocks  of  them  can  often  be  seen 
flying  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  birds,  whose  home,  strictly  speaking,  is 
in  the  temperate  zone  of  Canada,  go  as  far  south 
as  Florida,  but  those  who  live  in  the  Arctics 
seldom  go  so  far  south.  It  is  the  opinion  that 
the  flock  now  in  Bronx  Park  came  from  Lab- 
rador and  was  consequently  near  the  end  of  its 
journey.  Wild  Geese  fly  sometimes  as  high  as 
half  a  mile  and  make  on  an  average  of  200  miles 
a  day.  The  Wild  Geese  now  in  the  park  arrived 
in  the  night.  One  of  the  keepers  found,  when 
he  went  to  feed  the  twenty-five  park  geese,  that 
instead  of  that  number  there  were  thirty-four  on 
the  pond.  When  he  imparted  this  information 
to  C.  W.  Beebe,  the  curator  of  birds,  the  latter 
didn't  know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not.  Mr. 
Beebe  has  been  studying  birds  and  their  habits 
for  years.  Not  only  has  he  been  studying  wild 
geese,  but  he  has  tried  to  shoot  them  with  little 
or  no  success.  Consequently  when  told  that  a 
flock  had  chosen  a  zoological  garden  as  a  resting 
place  he  refused  to  accept  it  until  he  had  seen 
for  himself.  On  the  pond,  however,  he  found 
the  newcomers  led  by  a  magnificent  gander. 

This  gander  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  who 
have  seen  him.  From  tip  to  tip  his  wings  mea- 
sure five  and  a  half  feet  and  on  land  he  stands  a 
giant  among  the  others,  overtopping  by  a  good 
deal  the  gander  that  has  heretofore  been  the  un- 
disputed sovereign  of  the  pond.  Like  the  geese 
that  have  always  been  in  the  park,  the  new- 
comers have  backs  of  a  greyish  brown,  with 
white  bellies  and  throat  and  cheeks.  Their 
necks  are  a  beautiful  glossy  black.  When  first 
observed  in  the  early  morning  the  Wild  Geese  led 
by  the  gander,  which  almost  resembles  a  swan, 
were  having  very  little  to  do  with  the  other 
geese  which  had  probably  been  the  cause  of 
their  selecting  the  pond  as  a  resting  place  when 
they  saw  it  from  above  with  its  population 
peacefully  feeding.  When  they  made  this  dis- 
covery it  was  an  hour  when  no  keepers  or  visit- 
ors were  visible  and  hence  it  has  been  reasoned 
out  that  they  were  moved  to  alight.  Mr.  Beebe 
and  the  keepers  expected  that  at  any  moment 
the  visitors  would  rise  and  resume  their  journey, 
but  they  were  wrong.  Instead  the  gander  led 
his  flock  hither  and  thither,  occasionally  going 
up  to  the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  little  pond 
and  then  moving  away  again  with  an  air  of 
superiority.  All  the  time  the  Wild  Geese  kept 
uttering  their  peculiar  cries  and  now  and  then 
flapping  their  wings  and  rising  a  little  way  from 
the  water.  Every  time  they  did  this  those  who 
watched  them  expected  they  were  about  to  dis- 
appear, but  they  always  returned. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  other  geese  to  be 
fed,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  wild  geese  under 
the  lead  of  the  big  gander  after  waiting  for  a 
while  and  looking  carefully  over  the  ground  de- 
cided to  share  in  the  meal  and  then  for  the  first 
time  the  two  flocks  mingled.     But  this  was  not 
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for  long  for  when  the  Wild  Geese  had  had  their 
fill  their  leader  led  them  ofl  again,  his  little 
Hock  following  liim  in  perfect  order.  Mr.  Be<  b< 
was  astonished  at  the  way  hi-  flock  had  been 
increased,  but  his  astonishment  was  greater 
when  the  day  wore  on  and  the  usual  visitors 
came  to  the  shores  to  watch  the  geese  without 
producing  any  commotion  among  the  Wild  <  reese. 
All  day  long  he  and  the  keepers  kept  their  eyes 
on  the  pond  jus(  to  note  what  did  finally  move 
the  gander  to  call  his  Bock  and  head  for  the 
south  again  but  the  expected  did  not  happen. 
For  two  ilav-  the  Wild  Geese  sailed  about  the 
pond  at  perfect  liberty,  enduring  the  gaze  of 
visitors  and  seemingly  undisturbed  by  it.  Un- 
like the  other  geese  they  did  not  do  much  walk- 
ing mi  land  but  kept  either  in  the  water  or  on 
the  bank  which  the  visitors  do  not  have  access 
to. 

When  Saturday  came  and  the  visitors  showed 
no  sign  >>f  departure,  Mr.  Beebe  decided  on  a 
bold  experiment.  His  plan  was  to  try  and  cap- 
ture them,  for  even  one  wild  goose  as  a  per- 
manent guest  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  collection  and  make  it  a  unique  one. 
With  his  assistants  he  rigged  up  a  wire  cage  on 
the  shore,  s  x  15  feet  in  size.  Inside  this  he 
mad.-  a  -mailer  cage  anil  in  this  he  put  two  ol 
his  lame  geese  with  plenty  of  food.  The  out- 
side cage  was  made  with  a  door  which  the  pull 
of  a  cord  would  close.  An  assistant  was  sta- 
tioned a  hundred  feet  away  and  at  a  signal  from 
those  watching  the  geese  he  was  to  pull  the 
cord.  It  was  a  long  time  after  the  Wild  Geese 
discovered  the  cage  that  any  of  them  could  be 
induced  to  enter,  but  this  was  perhaps  because 
the  tame  geese  with  their  superior  knowledge  of 
the  artifices  of  man  would  not  go  near  the  cage. 
The  big  gander  of  the  wild  flock  whom  the  men 
about  the  Park  named  McKinley  because  he 
arrived  on  the  morning  after  election,  alter 
looking  the  cage  well  over,  finally  ventured  in. 
He  gol  about  a  foot  inside  and  then  something 
excited  his  distrust  and  he  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  This  happened  several  times.  Finally, 
after  two  hours' waiting,  Mr.  Beebe  and  his  as- 
sistants finally  saw  tile  big  fellow  enter  and 
proceed  to  pick  up  food  very  cautiously  at  Brst 
but  gathering  reassurance  as  he  enjoyed  the 
meal.  His  Mock,  seeing  him  satisfied,  followed 
and  six  of  them  went  in  farther  than  he  did. 
The  gander  with  two  of  his  Hock  kept  near  the 
door  and  their  alertness  was  shown  when  at  the 
first  pull  of  the  cord  they  were  up  and  away. 
leaving  their  six  mates  prisoners.  When  the 
gander  discovered  that  those  could  no  longer 
follow  him  he  was  furious  and  sailed  up  to  the 
cage  flapping  his  wings  and  making  his  peculiar 
cry.  The  winy-  of  the  six  captured  ones  were 
clipped  and  they  were  turned  loo,,-. 

Then  a  verj  peculiar  thing  was  observed  to 
happen.  Instead  of  joining  their  own  Hock  the 
captured  one-,  after  ■<  short  time  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  other  gander  and  took  their 
places  in  his  Rock.  Since  their  capture  they 
have  been  seen  always  with  the  flock  of  tame 
geese  and  never  with  their  three  old  companions 
who  are  still  free  to  fly  away  much  to  the  regret 
of  Mr.  Beebe  and  the  helpers.  The  reason  for 
this  change  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  tin-  -i\ 


wild  geese  whose  wings  have  been  clipped,  Mr- 

Iieebe  -ays.  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  move 
ments  of  the  wild  gander  and  hence  joined  the 
geese  whose  wings  had  been  .-lipped  ami  with 
which  they  were  always  sure  of  keeping  Up. 
lint  the  wild  gander  has  not  accepted  the  change 
yet.  Wherever  his  six  former  followers  are  he 
will  now  and  then  paddle  up  to  them  and  with  a 
great  fluttering  of  his  wings  ami  an  air-split- 
ting "honk"  he  will  rise  In  the  air  followed  by 
the  two  uncaptured  ones.  The  six  each  time 
this  happen-  make  desperate  efforts  to  rise,  too 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  High  in  the  air  the  gan- 
der will  sometimes  go  and  circle  around  but 
when  he  sees  tin-  other-  do  not  follow  him,  he 
always  return-,  often  to  try  the  same  perfor- 
mance all  over  again.  The  other  two  free  geese 
still  at  liberty  keep  him  company  and  hold  aloof 
from  the  other- except  wh.-n  their  leader  is  try- 
ing to  reclaim  his  l..-t  followers.  Then  they 
add  their  shrieks  to  his  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  encourage  by  their  example  the  six  unfortu- 
nate ones. 
Mr.  Beebe  i-  ••(   the  opinion  that  the  gander 

and  the  two  geese  will  stay  by  their  friends 
until  they  hear  the  cries  of  another  Hock  pass- 
ing overhead  and  then,  realizing  thai  their  old 
companion-  are  lost,  they  will  be  oil  to  the 
south  wai'd. 

Mr.  Iieebe  says  the  gander  i-  worth  all  the 
others  captured  and  a  good  many  tame  one-  ,i - 
well,  and  determined  efforts  are  still  being  made 
to  capture  him.  There  is  no  chance  of  doing 
this  by  mean-  of  tin-  cage,  for  ever  since  hi-  ex- 
perience in  that  he  has  refused  to  go  near  it. 
Some  of  the  men  who  care  for  the  fowls  have 
had  experience  in  snaring  bird-,  however,  and 
they  are  going  to  n  \  to  gel  Mr.  McKinley  and 
his  remaining  follower-  in  this  way.  Their 
plan  is  to  lay  about  300  snare-  for  them.  It  is 
believed  the  capture  will  be  accomplished  pro- 
vined  another  Hock  does  not  entice  them  away 
before  the  -i  i  a  re-  are  ready.  Mr.  Iieebe  said  the 
other  day  that  the  capture  of  the  wild  geese 
would  mean  that  the  geese  in  the  Park  would 
be  for  years  the  fines!  anywhere.  f..r  the  reason 
that  they  would  hatch  more  eggs  and  their 
goslings  would  be  as  line  as  themselves. 

on  Tin-:  Longevity  of  thb  Gull.  By  Theo- 
dore Gill,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  OsprKV 
for  June,  1899,  is  the  reprint  from  the  /to  nf  a 
long  article  -on  the  comparative  aye-  to  which 
bird-  live"  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Gurney.  Cull-  are 
therein  iiip.i4ii.l-ti  mentioned  which  had  at- 
tained ages  ran einy  from  2]  to  44  years.  Several 
other  instance-  of  longevity  and  partial  domes- 
tication of  individuals  of  that  group  have  been 
elsewhere  recorded.  An  interesting  instance 
illustrative  of  longevity,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  familiarized,  was  published 
over  a  century  ago,  and  was  met  with  inciden- 
tally during  the  examination  of  the  volume  for 
■  mother  purpose.  It  was  in  an  article  "on  the 
longevity  of  animals"  in  "The  American  Mu- 
seum" of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  1792,  (vol.  12. 

pp.  208-2 The  article  was  only  subscribed  "J. 

A."  and  it-  value  i-  materially  impaired  by  the 
fact    that    places   and   dates  are  not  mentioned. 
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but  it  bears  on   its  face  the  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  veracity,  and  seems  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest   to   be  exhumed   for  the   benefit  of   the 
tit  generation. 

The  bird  appears  to  have  lived  for  considera- 
bly over  4ii  years,  and  commenced  its  career 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Twenty-two   specimens  of  a   Kittiwake  Gull 
A';    it;  tridactyla)  were  marked  with   a   "J"  and 
liberated  in  Franz  Josef  Land  in  1*  -      Ibis, 

1898,  pp.  268  171;  I  >SPREY,  1899,  p.  147.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  finding  of  any  of  them  has 
been  recorded. 

"A  great  many  years  ago.  a  gentleman  caught 
a  fine  Gull  [vulgo  a  fea  maw.)  whose  wings  he 
cut.  and  put  it  in  his  garden,  to  clear  the  - 
and  other  vermin  of  that  sort.  The  bird  re- 
mained in  that  situation  for  several  years:  and 
being  kindly  used,  it  became  very  familiar.  -•> 
as  to  come,  upon  a  call,  to  be  fed  at  the  kitchen 
door.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  Willie. 
This  bird  became  at  last  so  tame,  that  no  care 
wa>  taken  to  preserve  it:  and  its  wings  having 
grown  to  full  length,  it  flew  away,  joined  the 
other  Gulls  upon  the  beach,  and  came  back  from 
time  to  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  house.  It  fol- 
lowed its  companions,  however,  when  they  left 
this  country:  at  which  the  family  were  much 
disconcerted.  To  their  great  joy.  however,  it 
returned  with  them  the  next  season:  and  with 
its  usual  familiarity  returned  to  its  old  haunt, 
where  it  was  welcomed  with  great  joy,  and  fed 
very  liberally  with  the  garbage  of  fish, 
favourite  food.  In  this  way  it  went  and  return- 
ed for  forty  years  without  intermission,  and 
kept  up  its  acquaintance  in  the  most  cordial 
manner:  for.  while  in  the  country,  it  visited 
them  almost  daily,  answering  to  its  name.  like 
any  domestic  animal,  and  ate  almost  out  of  the 
hand.  One  year,  however,  very  near  the  period 
of  its  final  disappearance.  Willie  did  not  pay 
his  respects  to  the  family  for  eight  or  ten  days 
after  the  general  flock  of  Gulls  were  upon  the 
coast;  and  great  was  the  lamentation  for  his 
as  they  naturally  concluded  he  must  be 
dead.  The  gentleman  from  whom  I  had  this 
fact,  happened  to  be  there  on  a  visit  at  that  time. 
and  was  witness  to  and  cordially  joined  in  I 
regret.  But  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  family. 
a  servant  came  running  into  the  room  one 
morning,  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  in 
ecstasy,  calling  out  that  Willie  had  returned. 
The  whose  company  got   up   from  the  table  im- 


mediately, to  welcome  Willie,  and  the  humane 
guest  among  the  rest.  Food  was  soon  found  in 
abundance:  and  Willie,  with  his  usual  frank- 
f  it  heartily,  and  was  as  tame  as  any 
barn-yard  fowl  about  the  house.  In  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  this  graceful  bird  discontinued 
his  visits  for  ever,  so  that  they  concluded  that 
he  must  be  dead:  but  whether  of  old  age.  or  from 
accidental  causes,  could  never  be  ascertained. 
I  did  not  learn  that  they  discovered  any  symp- 
toms of  decriptitude  or  decline  in  this  animal, 
seemingly  the  effects  of  .-, . 

An  Outwitted   Kingbird.    While  taking  a 

spin     on     the    Aqueduct     road.    July    4.    1897,    I 

noticed     a    Cicada    leaving    a    tree    to    cross  the 

nac.     It   had   only   proceeded  a   short  dis- 

when    a    Kingbird   gave  chase.     Jus 

the  bird   was  on  the  point  of  capturing  the  in- 

tnd  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  species,  startling  the  Kingbird 
and  thus  gaining  several  feel  before  t lie  bird 
continued  his  pursuit.  This  performance  was 
repeated  a  number  of  times  and  enabled  the 
i  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  same  tree 
which  it  had  left  a  few  moments  before, 

His   Kingbirdship   was   outwitted    for  once. — 

Bartsch. 

a  Delaying  Kingfisher.  In  the  editorial 
of  'I'm:  Osprey  for  September  it  was  stated 
that  the  name  Carciiieutes,  applied  to  a  peculiar 
oriental  genus  of  Kingfishers,  should  give  place 
In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
November  the  generally  accepted  name  is  used 
for  the  typical  species  of  the  genus  Lacedo 
metanops.  In  an  article  on  "the  Omen  Animals 
of  Sarawak"  by  Prof.  A.  C  Had. '.on.  it  is  stated 
that  the  bird  called  •Membuas'  in  Borneo,  which 
••lives  in  the  jungle,  is  not  a  particularly  lucky 
bird.  If.  when  they  are  making  a  trap,  the 
[bans  hear  the  long,  mournful  whistle  of  the 
•Membuas."  they  know  that,  although  the  trap 
will  catch  things,  it  will  only  be  after  an  inter- 
val of  ten  to  fourteen  days  that  they  will  have 
any  luck.  On  other  occasions  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  catch  little  partridges,  such  as  Rol- 
lultis  roulroul,  directly  they  have  set  up  the  trap, 
but  often,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will 
1j.'  a  day  before  they  catch  anything." 

Tile  lack  of  luck,  by  the  way.  is  not  to  the 
detriment  of  the  bird  but  to  that  of  the  man! 
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FOWL    HYBRIDS    AND    VANISHING    HIKps. 

SWANWICK,  111..  S,p/.  28,  1901. 

Editors  of  the  <  >sprey: 

I  send  herewith  two  notes  which  may  be  of 
interest. 

First.  In  reference  to  the  "Curiosity"  men- 
tioned on  page  128  of  the  August  number  of  the 
Osprey. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  in  pursuance 
of  my  pastoral  work,  I  called  at  the  house  of  a 
widow  lady  who  lived  in  the  "timber"  (this  i-  a 
prairie  country)  some  distance  from  my  home. 


When  about  to  depart,  she  said,  "stop  a  minute. 
I  want  to  show  you  some  odd  fowls".  I  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  barn-yard,  where  she  showed 
me  two  of  the  strangest  fowls  I  ever  saw.  They 
were  a  cross  hybrid,  between  a  "chicken" 
and  a  "guinea".  She  said  that  a  rooster  was 
whipped  by  another,  and  that  he  took  up  with 
the  guineas  and  went  with  them,  and  that  these 
fowls  were  hatched  from  guinea  ei_'j,rs.  I  cannot 
give  the  description  of  them,  but  if  yon  can 
get  a  specimen  from  West  Virginia,  by  all 
means  do  so,  and  you  will  see  a  genuine  "Curi- 
osity". 
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Second.  On  page  109  of  the  Osprky  for  July, 
under  the  title.  Vanishing  Bird  Rates,  I  find 
this  statement:  "The  White  Pelican  is  a  tradi- 
tion only,  like  the  Dodo".  On  page  116  of  the 
August  OSPREY,  near  top  of  second  column,  this 
occurs:  "Large  flocks  of  Gulls  and  American 
White  Pelicans,  which  evidently  do  not  breed 
here".       (I  omit  technical  names.) 

How  reconcile  these  two  statements?  or  is  the 
American  White  Pelican  a  different  bird  from 
the  one  referred  to  on  page  10°)? 

Answer  thro'  the  Osprey. 

Let  me  say,  before  closing,  that  I  have  greatly 
enjoyed  your  descriptions  of  bird-life  as  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.   C,   Ei.UOTT. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  hybrid  between  the  Guinea  and  barn- 
yard fowls  has  been  described  more  than  once. 
Our  correspondent  will  find  in  the  Osprey  for 
September,  1899,  the  notice  of  an  elaborate 
article  on  one  by  F.  E-  Beddard,  published  in 
the  Ibis  for  July,"l899.  Mr.  Beddard  found  that 
the  skeleton  and  windpipe  were  "perfectly  inter- 
mediate" between  those  characteristic  respec- 
tively of  Numida  and  Callus. 

The  apparent  readiness  with  which  two  such 
distantly  related  birds  mate  and  propagate  is 
remarkable.  Specimens  are  not  very  rare; 
there  are  half  a  dozen  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum  from  various  places,  one 
coming  from  Cuba. 

In  1897,  Dr.  Juan  Vilaro,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (ix,  225- 
230,  pi.  25,  26),  published  notices  of  six  such 
hybrids  and  figures  of  four  raised  in  Cuba 
which  he  had  owned.  Four  are  preserved  in 
the  American  Museum.  All  had  cock  fathers 
and  guinea  mothers. 

Dr.  Vilaro  has  given  some  interesting  notes 
on  the  peculiarities  of  these  birds  which  we 
take  the  liberty  of  republishing. 

"In  life  these  hybrids  had  only  one  phonetic 
expression — a  single  chirping  sound,  which 
might  be  taken  either  as  a  complaint,  a  war-cry, 
or  as  a  manifestation  of  fear.  These  were  the 
only  emotions  which  called  forth  the  sound.  It 
had  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  various 
notes  or  cries  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  from 
gallinaceous  birds.  It  was  rather  like  the  creak- 
ing noise  produced  by  vigorously  rubbing  to- 
gether two  pieces  of  iron.  When  thus  agitated 
they  erected  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck. 


and  the  tail.  They  generally,  even  when  per- 
fectly at  rest,  keep  their  mouths  open,  a  sign  of 
difficult,  panting  respiration. 

"They  were  all  distinguished,  especially  the 
first  four  thyit  came  into  my  possession,  by  a 
quarrelsome,  aggressive  disposition  common  to 
Guinea-fowls.  They  gave  their  companions  of 
the  poultry  yard  no  peace,  not  respecting  even 
the  chief,  to  whom  all  but  the  hybrids  gave  re- 
spect. For  this  reason  I  was  compelled  to  sac- 
rifice them,  one  after  the  other.  They  never, 
however,  attacked  each  other.  On  the  contrary 
they  frequently  gathered  in  a  group  for  the  at- 
tack on  other  fowls,  and  even  relieved  each 
other  when  persecuting  an  enemy.  Although 
all  but  one  were  found  on  dissection  to  be  males, 
none  of  them  had  spurs." 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  hybrid  is  that  it  is, 
frequently  at  least,  larger  than  either  parent 
and  suggests  origin  from  a  Turkey  rather  than 
a  Guinea  fowl. 

2.  The  two  notices  of  the  White  Pelican  relate 
to  different  and  distant  localities;  one  to  Florida 
and  the  other  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  assertion  quoted  from 
the  Flo)  iiia  Times-Union  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  fact  that  its  numbers  in  Florida  have  been 
greatly  reduced  and  that  it  has  been  extermi- 
nated in  or  deserted  some  localities.  However, 
Mr.  Ridgway,  when  in  Florida,  never  saw  a 
specimen  or  heard  of  its  occurrence  there  in 
recent  years. 

bi.ue  bikd  nesting  in  bank-hole. 

portman,  s.  c. 
Editors  of  the  Osprey: 

On  April  26,  1899,  while  hunting  for  Rough- 
winged  Swallow's  nests  along  some  low  banks 
on  the  side  of  a  small  stream,  I  saw  a  Bluebird 
fly  from  a  hole  in  a  bank,  about  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  stream  and  one  foot  from  the 
top  of  the  bank.  Examining  the  hole  I  found  a 
nest  containing"  two  young  Bluebirds  about  a 
week  old.  Thirteen  feet  away  in  the  same  bank 
was  a  Swallow's  nest  just  completed. 

This  is  the  only  case  of  a  Bluebird  nesting  in 
a  bank  which  has  come  under  my  observation. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  dead  trees  with 
suitable  cavities  in  them  near  by  and  I  am  puz- 
zled why  she  chose  this  site:  was  it  due  to  the 
Swallow's  example? 

The  young  were  almost  fledged  on  May  9th. 
J.  Rowland  Nowei.i,. 


NEST   OP    BALD    EAGLE. 
After  Photo  by  W.  H.  Fisher,  (see  p.  17li.) 
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SOME   BIRDS   OF   THE    KISSIMMEK    VALLEY,    FLORIDA.— III. 
By  William  Palmer,  Washington;  D.  C. 


61.  Whip  pooh  will.  (Antrostornus  voci/e- 
rus.) 

Found  and  heard  occasionally  in  Hammocks. 

62.  Ruby  throated  Hummingbird.  (Tro- 
chilus  colubris.) 

I  heard  one  at  Orange  Hammock  on  March  21. 

63.  Kingbird.     (Tyrannies  tyrannus.) 

First  one  seen;  March  18.  at  Orange  Hum- 
mock. Common  afterwards,  especially  in  the 
swamps. 

64.  Great  crested  Fi.m  etcher.  (Myiar- 
clius  crinitus.) 

Two  seen;  Lake  Arbuckle,  March  9,  and 
Orange  Hammock,  March  13. 

65.  Phoebe.     (Sayornis  phoebe.  i 
Quite  common  about  the  river. 

66.  Florida  Blue  Jay.  (Cyanocitta  cristata 
fiorincola. ) 

Fairly  common  in  small  Hocks  in  the  pines 
and  thick  Hammocks;  abundant  at  Lake  Ar- 
buckle. 

67.  Florida  Crow.  [Corvus  americanus 
pascua.) 

Common;  readily  distinguished  from  the 
common  Crow  by  the  more  triangular  outline  of 
its  bill.  Notes  and  habits  the  same,  except  that 
one  hears  occasionally  a  harsh  croaking  series 
of  notes  (possibly  an  attempt  at  a  song)  which  I 
have  never  heard  made  by  the  more  northern 
bird.  Two  adult  females  measured  18.50  by 
36.50  and  18.50  by  35. *7. 

68.  Fish  Crow.     (Corvus  ossifra^ 

Hardly  as  common  as  the  above:  but  equally 
as  fond  of  oranges;  frequently  seen  flying  off 
with  his  bill  stuck  into  one.  Not  seen  away 
from  the  Kissimmee. 

69.  Florida  Red  winged  Blackbird.  [Age- 
lain  s  phoeniceus  floridanus.) 

Very  abundant  about  the  river  and  canals.  As 
compared  with  the  males  in  abundance  the 
females  were  perhaps  as  one  to  about  twenty  or 


thirty.  Young  males  of  the  previous  season 
were  not  numerous  and  were  moulting,  a  condi- 
tion not  seen  in  adults.  A  female  was  noticed 
for  some  time  building  a  nest  (the  only  one 
seen)  on  March  23.  The  nest  was  built  about 
four  feet  above  the  water  in  a  willow,  and  the 
male  kept  anxious  watch  from  the  tops  of  the 
highest  branches  near  by.  This  male  was  an 
immature  plumaged  bird  while  dozens  of  finely 
plumaged  males  evidently  unpaired,  were  feed- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  An  adult  male  taken  Feb- 
ruary 28,  has  a  streak  of  white  feathers  between 
both  eyes  and  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible. 
Two  malts  measured  as  follows:  Length  8.87 
and  8  75  inches;  extent  14.25  and  13.87.  Two 
females  measured  7.25  and  7.50  in  length,  and 
11.50  and  12.12  in  extent. 

70.  Southern  Meadowlark.  [Stumella 
magna  ludoviciana.  \ 

A  small  dark  bird  quite  different  from  the  bird 
found  about  Washington,  D.  C,  though  I  could 
deteel  no  di  He  re  nee  in  the  notes  or  habits  except 
that  it  is  extremely  abundant  and  very  tame, 
usually  permitting  an  approach  to  about  twenty 
feet,  sometimes  nearer. 

71.  Florida  Grackle. 

ag I  cries,  i 

Several  small  flocks  seen  in  the  pines. 

72.  Boat  tailed  Grackle.  (Quiscalus 
major,  i 

An  abundant,  tame,  and  most  interesting 
bird.  Seldom  seen  away  from  the  river,  and 
always  feeds  in  and  about  the  water.  The 
antics  and  alternate  singing  of  several  males, 
frequently  on  the  same  branch,  one  above  the 
other,  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  bird-life 
of  this  region.  With  the  bill  pointing  directly 
upwards,  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck 
except  the  throat,  drawn  tightly  to  the  skin, 
the  body  in  a  crouched  position  and  the  wings 
partly   extended,   one  of  the   birds  will   utter  a 


(Quiscalus  quiscula 
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series   of   loud,   discordant,    vet   in    its    higher 
notes,   musical,   medley   of  sounds  ending   with 
a  harsh  grating  noise  somewhat  like  the  rust- 
ling of  the   feathers  of  a  Peacock's  tail.     Then 
another  takes  up  the  song  and  sometimes  a  third 
and   then    the   whole   performance   is   repeated 
alternately  several   times   to   the   evident  satis- 
faction  of   the   birds   themselves.     I  never  saw 
a  female  near  by  or  taking"  the  least  interest  in 
these  exhibitions.     The  birds  feed  a  great  deal 
while  walking  on  the  floating  leaves  of  the  lily 
pads,  even  walking  in   the   water,   and  picking 
up  insects  an  inch  or  more  under  the  surface.      A 
very  tame   male   frequented   the   river   bank   at 
Orange  Hammock  and  I  saw  it  daily  searching 
for  food  at  the  water's  edge.     <  hie    day  while  it 
was  wading  in    the  water   a  bass  snapped  at  it; 
it   instantly  jumped  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the 
bank   and   eyed  the  commotion  in  the  water  for 
some   time   before  making  up  its  mind  to  retire 
altogether.     The    next    day    it    returned   to  the 
spot  and  I  watched  it  for  some  time.     It  walked 
along   the   bank   looking  for  food  as  usual,  but 
carefully   refrained   from   wetting    its    feet.     It 
kept    this    up    for  several  days,    then   evidently 
forgot   its  previous  fright,  and   when    I    left    a 
few   days  later   it  was  wading   as  carelessly  as 
before.     Nests  began   to   be   built  about  March 
lb.      Fresh  eggs  were  obtained  on  the  20.     Si. me 
nests  contained  two  eggs,  one  three,  and  most 
one  or  none.     Most  of   the   nests  were  built  in 
the  willows   in    small    colonies   of    five    or    six, 
always  over   water    and   rarely   more   than   five 
feet  above  it      One  nest  was  found  at  the  river's 
edge    in    the   center   of    a    bunch    of    sawgrass. 
Female   birds   were   shy  and   far  less  numerous 
than  the  males.     The  five  sets  of  eggs  preserved 
show   a  very   great  diversity   of  both   size   and 
coloration. 

73.  Yellow  Bird.     (Spinas  tristis.) 
A  few  seen  and  heard  occasionally. 

74.  Savanna  Sparrow.  (Coin niiatlus  sand- 
wit  hensis  savanna.) 

Common  all  over  the  low  prairie  region,  and 
even  seen  in  yards. 

75.  Yellow-winged  Sparrow.  (Cot  urn  un- 
ites sava.nna.rum  passerinus.) 

Occasionally  found  in  the  open  pine  woods. 

76.  Chipping  Sparrow.     (Spizella  socialis.) 
A  few  seen   about  a  house  near  Lake  Kissira- 

mee. 

77.  Pine-woods  Sparrow.     (Aimophila  asti- 

valis.)  . 

A  few  were  secured  in  the  pines  near  Lake 
Arbuckle. 

78.  Bachman's  Sparrow.  (Aimophila  asstt- 
valis  bachmanii.) 

I  shot  one  in  the  pines  March  Id,  near  Lake 
Arbuckle. 

79.  Swamp  Sparrow.    (Melospiza  georgiana.) 
Often  seen  in  wet  bushy  places  and  generally 

solitary. 

80.  Towhee.     (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.) 

I  took  one  specimen  in  a  thick  palmetto  scrub 
at  Lake  Arbuckle  on  March  8.  the  only  one  seen. 

81.  Florida  Towhee.  (Pipilo  erythroph- 
thalmus alleni.) 

The  common  name  of  this  bird  is  a  misnomer 
as  its  irides  are  not  white,  but  streaked  yel- 
lowish with  an  ill  defined  reddish  ring  surround- 


ing the  yellow.  A  common  bird,  keeping  itself 
well  hid  in  the  taller  palmettos  about  the  ham- 
mocks and  swamps.  At  Orange  Hammock  I 
stood  once  for  nearly  ten  minutes  watching  a 
female  bird  which  perched,  almost  motionless, 
and  not  in  the  least  frightened,  less  than  five 
feet  from  me. 

.x2.  Florida  Cardinal.  (Cardinalis  cardi- 
nalis  //orit/anns.) 

Fairly  common  about  the  larger  hammocks. 
Mr.  Driggs  permitted  one  to  nest  under  his 
pi  irch  for  years. 

83.  Purple  Martin.     (Progne  subis.) 

A  few  pairs  seen  about  dead  trees  in  the  pine 
woods. 

84.  White  breasted  Swallow.  (Tachyci- 
neta  bicolor.  i 

A  number  of  dead  birds  were  shown  me  in  a 
boathouse  in  Kissimmre.  Small  flocks  were 
seen  occasionally,  but  resident  winter  birds  had 
evidently  all  been  killed  off  by  the  unexpected 
severity  of  the  winter. 

85.  Logger  head  Shrike.  (Lanius  ludovi- 
cianus  I 

A  common  bird.  I  saw  one  go  on  its  nest  on 
a  branch  of  a  pine,  and  fully  forty  feet  from  the 
ground. 

86.  Yellow  throated  Vireo.  {Vireo flavi- 
frons.) 

Saw  but  two. 

87.  Solitary  Vireo.     (Vireo  solitaries.) 
A  few. 

88.  White-eyed  Vireo.  (Vireo  nevebora- 
censis.) 

A  few  heard. 

89.  Black-and-white  Warbler.  (Mniotilta 
varia.) 

( >nlv  saw  three. 

90.  Blue-yellowback.  (Comp$oth  lypis 
americana.) 

Quite  numerous  about  the  edges  of  cypress 
swamps;  especially  at  Lake  Arbuckle. 

91.  Myrtle  Wakkler.     (Dendroica  coronata.) 
Extremely  abundant  about  ( Irange  Hammock, 

less  so  elsewhere.  Usually  feeding  about  the 
burnt  palmettos.     A  few  individuals  moulting. 

'C  Yellow  throated  Warbler.  (Den- 
droica dominica.  i 

I  saw  two  on  March  19,  hunting  about  Til- 
landsia  in  a  liveoak  at  Orange  Hammock. 

93.  Pine  Warbler.     (Dendroica  vigorsii.) 

Fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  pines. 
Frequently  seen  hopping-  about  on  the  ground 
in  low  wet  grassy  places  in  the  pine  woods. 

<)4.  Palm  Warbler.     (Dendroica  palmarum.) 

By  far  the  most  abundant  bird  of  the  genus; 
especially  so  about  Orange  Hammock  where  it 
could  always  be  found  in  numbers  about  dead 
weed  stalks  standing  in  the  swamps  bordering 
the  river.  Tame;  the  spring  moult  just  begin- 
ning. 

95.  Golden  crowned  Thrush.  (Seiurus 
aurocapillus.) 

I  saw  one  by  the  side  of  the  river  on  March  19. 

no.  Water-thrush.    (Seiurus  noveboracensis.) 

Not  over  three  or  four  seen. 

97.  Southern  Yellowthroat.  (Geothlypis 
trichas  rosi  oe.  I 

Of  regular  distribution  in  suitable  places. 
Shy  and  hard  to  see  owing  to  its  habit  of  keep- 
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ing  out  of  sight  in  palmetto  clumps.  The 
northern  bird  was  not  seen. 

98.  Titlark.     \Anthus pennsilvanicus.) 
Several    small    (locks    noted    along    the    river 

bank. 

99.  Mockingbird.     (Mitnus  polyglotlus.) 
Often    seen,    but  not    abundant.     A    male    at 

Orange  Hammock  was  the  finest  singer  and  the 
best  imitator  of  other  birds'  songs  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  I  was  so  often  fooled  by  it  that  I 
ceased  to  believe  my  ears  when  I  heard  a  Chat 
or  Bluebird  singing.  I  several  times  found 
myself  looking  for  these  and  other  species  that 
I  never  saw  alive  about  Orange  Hammock  only 
to  wind  up  by  listening  to  a  rapid  and  almost 
continuous  volley  of  the  songs  and  call  notes  of 
the  Chat,  Bluebird,  Purple  Martin.  Summer 
Tanager,  Cardinal  and  others.  During  his  long 
residence  there  Mr.  Driggs  rarely  shot  a  bird 
and  his  views  were  shared  and  carefully  respect- 
ed by  us  so  that  many  species  were  common  and 
tame. 

100.  Brown  Thrasher,  (Harporhynckus 
ru/us.  i 

Not  often  found;  usually  seen  skulking  about 
the  edges  of  palmetto  "islands"  where  I  caught 
one  in  a  steel  trap  that  I  had  baited  with  finely 
cut  up  bird  meat. 

101.  Florida  Wren,  i  Thryothorus  ludovi- 
cianus  miamensis. ) 

Of  general  distribution  about  the  swamps  and 
Hammocks,  where  it  was  in  full  song.  I  failed 
to  detect  any  difference  in  its  notes  from  the 
more  northern  form. 

A  pair  always  bred  about  Mr.  Driggs,  build- 
ings in  a  bos. 

in2.  Short-bihed  Marsh  Wren.  (Cisto- 
thorus  stellaris.) 

Found  only  in  the  sawgrass  near  Lake 
Arbuckle  where  it  was  fairly  common. 

103.  Long-billed  Maksh  Wren.  (Cistolno- 
rus pal u si i  is.) 

I  saw  a  Marsh  Wren,  perhaps  this  species, 
while  passing  through  the  canal  about  Cypress 
Lake  on  February  26. 

1(14.  House  Wren.     (Troglodytes ad 

Oftener  heard  than  seen  in  the  scrub  palmetto 
of  the  pine  woods. 

H)5.  Florida  Nuthatch.  (Sitta  carolinensis 
aikinsii.) 

I  secured  two  males  of  four  birds  seen  and 
heard  While  at  Lake  Arbuckle.  None  found 
elsewhere.  These  specimens  agree  well  with 
Mr.  Scott's  description.  The  relative  extent  of 
black  on  the  wing  is  greater  than  in  any  birds 
that  I  have  collected  about  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  light  edges  are  also  much  narrower. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Scott.  In  my  specimens  of  aikinsii  it  is 
dark  slaty,  while  in  all  my  Washington  caroli- 
nensis it  is  pale  brown  v.  The  feet  and  tarsi 
also  are  nearly  black  and  form  quite  a  contrast 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  Washington  birds. 
I  have  seen  specimens  from  localities  between 
Florida  and  Virginia  which  had  the  feet  and 
bill  intermediate  in  color.  The  measurements 
of  these  two  Florida  birds,  and  also  four  Wash- 


ington   specimens   of    about   equal    degrees    of 
wearing  are  added  below: 

sitta  carolinensis  atkinsii. 


3895         Lake 

A  r  buckle, 
Fla 
3882         Lake 

A  r  b  tickle, 
Fla 


Wing. 


3.48 


3.30 


Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Oil- 
men. 

1.80 
1.64 

74 
80 

71 
72 

SITTA    CAROLINENSIS   CAROLINENSIS. 


1259  Alex- 
andria Co.. 
Va. 

1308  Wash- 
ington, I). 
C 

Jo  n  Wash- 
ington, I). 
C 

5123  Fair- 


Winy. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Oil- 
men. 

3.62 

1.88 

78 

70 

3.42 

1.80 

72 

71 

3.55 

1.92 

75 

70 

5.37 

1.86 

72 

73 

106.  Brown-headed  Nuthatch.  [Sitta 
pusilla.) 

Hardly  common,  but  often  seen. 

107.  Tufted  Titmouse.     [Parus  bicolor.) 
A  very  few  were  found  at  Lake  Arbuckle. 
lis.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.      (Regulus  ea- 
ten III/,!. 

At  intervals,  one  of  these  birds  would  be 
found  singing  in  an  orange  tiee;  also  seen  at 
Lake  Arbuckle. 

109.  Blui  gray  Gnatcatcher.  (Polioptila 
ccerulea. ) 

Quite  common  at  Lake  Arbuckle  about  the 
edges  of  the  cypress:   few  seen  elsewhere. 

110.  Won.  Thrush.     (Turdus  mustelinus.) 
An  occasional  bird  seen  in  the  live  oaks  along 

the  river. 

111.  Hermit  Thrush,  i  Turdus  aonalaschkae 
pal  la  i 

Si     n  occasionally;  not  common. 

112.  American  Robin.      Merula  migratoria.) 
Abundant:  either  well   out   on  the  prairies  or 

in  the  pines.      Very  tame. 

113.  Bluebird.     \Sialia  sialis.) 

Quite  common  about  openings  in  the  pines; 
also  where  the  pines  point  out  into  the  prairies: 
usually  in  pairs,  resident. 

THE  end. 
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CLEANING  THE  FEATHERS  OF  BIRDS  WITHOUT  ABSORBENT. 
By  Gbo.   B.   Turner,  Chief  Taxidermist,  Q.  S.  Nat.  Museum. 


Until  recently  I  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  a  bird  skin,  which  is  being'  pre- 
pared for  mounting,  would  not  stand  the  same 
treatment  as  that  given  to  a  mammal  skin. 

Mammal  skins  for  taxidermic  purposes  are 
beamed  down  or  scraped  to  remove  the  fat  ami 
meat  from  the  insides  of  the  pelt.  Afterwards 
they  are  treated  to  a  bath  of  acid  pickle"  com- 
posed of  salt  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  When 
thoroughly  cured  they  are  rinsed  in  fresh  water, 
washed  in  soapine  and  thoroughly  dried  in  hue 
sawdust.  I  find  after  a  little  experimenting, 
that  a  bird  skin  may  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess; but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  sawdust  in 
drying-  feathers.  Nor  should  plaster  of  paris 
be  used,  for  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and 
long  task  to  remove  all  the  plaster  from  the 
feathers,  and  if  the  least  bit  remains  the  mount- 
ed specimen  will  show  evidence  of  this  neglect 
on  the  pedestal  on  which  the  particles  of  plaster 
will  sift  from  the  feathers  and  the  least  hand- 
ling of  such  a  specimen  produces  a  cloud  of 
dust  which  is  very  disagreeable,  making  a 
handicap  in  studying  the  specimen  for  scientific 
purposes. 

No  absorbent  of  any  kind  should  be  used  in 
drying  feathers  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  it  all  out  again. 

Plaster  of  paris  tends  to  make  the  feathers 
harsh  and  destroys  the  natural  gloss.  In  doing 
away  with  the  use  of  absorbents  in  drying" 
feathers  of  bird  skins  which  need  washing,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  skin  must  first  be  cured; 
or  otherwise  it  will  not  stand  the  thorough 
washing  and  treatment.  Therefore  it  must  be 
placed  in  acid  pickle  for  curing  and  allowed  to 
remain  from  one  to  several  days  according-  to 
the  size  of  the  specimen.  All  fat  and  meat 
must  be  removed  from  the  skin;  this  may  be 
done  before  or  after  it  is  placed  in  pickle. 
When  cured  it  will  stand  any  amount  of  wash- 
ing- and  handling-  without  fear  of  feathers  or 
epidermis  slipping-.  The  scales  on  the  legs  of 
a  Flamingo  which  I  mounted  recently  had  begun 
to  slip;  whereupon  I  placed  them  together  with 
the  whole  pelt  in  acid  pickle;  when  cured  the 
fixing  of  the  scales  was  complete  and  gave  no 
further  trouble. 

The  cured  skin  should  next  be  rinsed  in  fresh 
water  and  treated  to  a  thorough  washing  with 
soapine  to  remove  all  dirt  and  grease  from  the 
feathers  and  hide;  afterwards  it  should  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  several  waters  to  remove 
the  soapine. 

Gently  squeeze  the  water  out  of  the  feathers 
beginning  at  the  head,  working  down  towards 
the  tail,  care  being  taken  not  to  rub  the  feathers 
the  wrong-  way;  it  is  best  done  by  squeezing, 
not  rubbing. 


Give  the  specimen  a  good  shaking  and  hang 
up  on  a  line  to  dry.  While  (living  it  should  be 
taken  up  from  time  to  time  and  given  a  shaking 
t"  prevent  tin-  feathers  from  matting.  If  an 
electric  fan  is  at  hand,  hang  the  specimen  in 
front  of  it:  the  wind  will  dry  and  Huff  the 
feathers. 

If  the  work  is  carefully  done  from  start  to 
finish,  it  will  be  found,  when  dry.  that  every 
feather  is  as  clean  and  glossy  as  it  ever  was  in 
life;  even  the  down  at  the  roots  will  be  found  to 
bo  clean  and  fluffy  and  the  skin  absolutely 
devoid  of  grease.  The  drying  and  stiffening  of 
the  skin  during  this  drying  process  which  is 
apt  to  ensue,  is  a  small  matter  for  if  it  has  been 
properly  cleaned  of  all  meat  and  fat  and  the 
pickle  has  thoroughly  cured  its  pelt,  the  skin 
may  easily  be  relaxed  for  mounting  by  applying 
a  little  water  to  its  inner  service  or  by  placing 
it  in  a  damp  cloth  over  night. 

Dry  skins  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
but  before  bring  placed  in  pickle  should  be  re- 
laxed a  little  by  soaking  in  fresh  water  for  a 
few  minuter;  the  scraping  of  the  skin  being 
done  after  it  has  cured. 

Curing  and  drying'  by  the  method  described 
above  is  quicker  and  easier  than  the  old  method 
of  cleaning  the  feathers  in  plaster  of  paris  and 
allowing  the  hide  to  dry  raw. 

Drying  of  bird  feathers  in  plaster  of  paris  or 
any  absorbent  should  now  be  given  a  back  seat 
for  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  a  very  disa- 
greeable operation  and  I  think  taxidermists  will 
welcome  a  method  that  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  it. 

Taxidermists  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
subjecting"  a  bird  skin  to  a  curative  other  than 
arsenic  in  powder  or  soap.  It  penetrates  where- 
ever  it  touches,  but  there  are  often  places  which 
it  does  not  reach  and  that  spot,  is  subject  to 
decay  and  attack  of  moths.  How  much  better 
it  is  to  cure  the  entire  skin,  to  preserve  it  from 
decay  and  moths  alike.  For  this  acid  pickle 
preservative  not  only  cures  the  skin,  but  makes 
it  moth  proof  without  the  aid  of  arsenic. 

This  at  least  has  been  so  in  the  cases  on 
which  I  have  experimented.  My  first  experi- 
ment was  on  a  Herring-  Gull.  After  the  skin 
had  been  cured  and  cleaned,  by  the  process  des- 
cribed, it  was  allowed  to  lay  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion inviting  moths  and  dermestes  to  help  them- 
selves for  months;  but  they  respectfully  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  t lie  pelt  or  feathers. 
Therefore  I  feel  confident  in  saying"  that  this 
method  of  curing  and  cleaning-  a  bird  skin 
makes  it  absolutely  moth  proof. 


*The  formula  for  acid  pickle  (tan  liquor)  is  given  in  "The  Art  of  Taxidermy"  by  John  Rowley. 
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WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— XII. 

By  Theodore  Gill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

( Continued  from  I  'ol.   I '.  page  rff.  I 


"New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
mark  its  limits  in  that  direction;  Australia 
Proper  is  its  chief  seat,  and  it  spreads  over 
the  whole  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  whether  this  province  blends  with  that 
of  America  or  of  Europe,  remains  for  future 
discovery;  but  its  connection  with  Africa  and 
Asia  has  already  been  intimated*'. 

The  student  of  the  present  day  scarcely  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  the  imperfections  of  this 
system.  1.  The  Ural  moutains  are  by  no  means 
"a  natural  and  well-defined  barrier  between  the 
two  continents;"  that  range  is  less  of  a  barrier 
between  Europe  and  Asia  than  are  the  Rocky 
mountains  between  Eastern  and  Pacific 
America.  The  "European  range",  as  to  its 
fauna,  extends  across  the  entire  Asiatic  continent 
down  to  India.  The  differentiation  of  the  50 
called  "continents'"  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  an 
heirloom  of  the  past  that  is  an  expression  of  the 
conservative  spirit  of  geographers  and  is  in  op- 
position to  fi  ■  experience  of  travellers  and  geo- 
desists  as  well  as  the  present  knowledge  of  nat- 
uralists. Swainson's  acceptance  of  the  Ural 
mountains  as  a  natural  barrier  is  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  name  or  idea  may  mislead 
an  honest  investigator.  2.  The  "Asiatic  range" 
as  understood  by  Swainson  drives  place,  nowa- 
days, to  .ni  Indian  range  or  realm.  3.  The 
"American  range"  is  an  unnatural  combination 
of  at  least  two  very  distinct  "ranges"  or  realms. 
4.  The  African  and  Australian  ranges  are  ac- 
cepted, with  nearly  the  same  limits  attributed  to 
them  by  Swainson,  by  many  zoogeographers 
of  the  present  day. 

Like  most  of  the  old  speculators  on  zoogeo- 
graphy, Swainson  regarded  the  animals  of  tin- 
sea  as  constituents  of  the  same  "ranges"  or 
"provinces"  as  those  of  the  land.  This  is  a 
fallacy  which  mos1  zoologists  who  have  studied 
chiefly  land  animals  have  fallen  into  and  some 
still  persist  in  it  and  therefore,  in  this  respect. 
he  was  simply  no  wiser  than  his  contempora- 
ries. 

The  perusal  of  some  of  his  ideas  promulgated 
in  this  work  published  in  1835  lets  in  a  vivid 
li^'ht  on  the  state  of  information  at  that  time. 
He  represents  that — 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus  that  all  races 
of  animals,  no  less  than  of  plants,  originated  in 
one  common  central  spot;  from  which  they  were 
gradually  dispersed  over  those  portions  of  the 
earth  which  they  now  inhabit.  This  opinion 
appears  to  receive  full  confirmation  from  the 
sacred  writings;  and.  in  reference  to  the  general 
interpretation  of  the  deluge,  it  would  appear 
presumptuous  to  controvert  this  belief,  were  not 
the  inference  here  deduced  from  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative contradicted  by  innumerable  and  unde- 
niable facts.  If  all  the  tribes  of  terrestrial 
animals,  now  in  existence,  descended  from  a 
stock  preserved  in  the  ark,  and  subsequently 
liberated,  in  what  way  can  we  account  for  the 
remote  and  partial  locations  of  innumerable 
families,    cut   off   by  deserts   and   oceans   from 


those  regions  in  which  all  the  events  of  Scrip- 
ture history  took  place?  Contradictory,  there- 
fore, as  these  facts,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to 
be  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge,  the  re- 
sults furnished  by  zoological  science  will,  never- 
theless, on  a  closer  view,  rather  tend  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  sacred  records'". 

He  then  considers  the  alternative  attempts  of 
Prichard.  the  ethnologist,  to  explain  away  this 
discrepancy  and  adopts  one  (p.  5). 

"  'The  deluge  recorded  in  Genesis,"  continues 
our  author,  "was  perhaps,  not  universal,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  is  now  un- 
derstood .  .  .  It  might  only  extend  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  human  race:  and  other  regions, 
with  their  peculiar  organised  creations,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  escaped;  and  this  hypo- 
thesis might,  perhaps,  be  maintained  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  sacred  text,  of  which 
every  expression  has  received  a  divine  sanc- 
tion". But  this  supposition,  as  our  author  very 
candidly  admits,  'is  directly  opposed  to  geolo- 
gical phenomena;  which,  with  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations, render  it  more  probable  that  this 
deluge  was  strictly  universal.  It  is  incontesta- 
ble that  the  fossil  remains  of  animals,  every 
where  discoverable,  chiefly  belong  to  races  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  now  exist;  these  were 
probably  exterminated  in  the  great  catastrophe. 
Mankind  escaped  by  the  means  recorded  in  the 
sacred,  and  in  many  profane,  histories;  and 
with  them  were  saved  the  stock  of  animals  pe- 
culiar to  the  region  in  which,  before  the  flood, 
they  had  their  dwelling,  and  of  which  they,  and 
most  of  the  early  domesticated  animals,  are  in 
all  probability  the  native  inhabitants.  After 
the  delude,  when  new  regions  emerged  from  the 
ocean,  it  is  probable  they  were  supplied  with 
organised  inhabitants  suited  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  each  district.  Among  these  new 
races,  man,  and  the  tribes  which  had  survived 
with  him.  and  which  were  his  companions, 
spread  themselves  in  a  later  time.  The  scrip- 
ture history  may  thus  be  reconciled  with  the 
facts  established  by  zoological  research.' 
Some  persons  will  object  to  this  hypothesis  that 
it  assumes  positions  not  laid  down  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  such  as  a  partial  creation  subse- 
quent to  the  deluge.  This  must  be  granted,  and 
the  proof  of  such  position  must  be  sought,  not 
in  the  scriptural  history,  but  in  external  pheno- 
mena. The  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  in  respect 
to  such  facts,  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  these  sacred  books 
contain  a  narrative  of  all  that  it  has  pleased 
Divine  providence  to  effect  in  the  physical  crea- 
t  ii  mi.  but  only  of  His  dispensations  to  mankind. 
and  of  the  facts  with  which  man  is  concerned: 
and  it  was  of  no  importance  for  man  to  lie  in- 
formed at  what  era  Australia  began  to  contain 
kangaroos,  or  the  woods  of  Paraguay  ant-eaters 
and  armadilloes". 

These  extracts  from  Swainson's  work  dis- 
play a  striking  want  of  general  culture,  or  ignor- 
ance, even  for  his  time.     In   the  same  mouth  as 
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the  work  now  under  notice  (May,  183oi  also  ap- 
peared the  fourth  edition  of  Lyell's  Principles 
of  Geology-  Some  idea  had  already  been  ob- 
tained of  the  many  successive  faunas  of  the 
past  and,  years  before,  Desnoyers,  Deshayes  and 
Lyell  had  recognized  that  there  were  even  three 
or  four  distinct  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  beds, 
characterized  by  distinct  associations  of  animals 
for  the  most  part  not  co-existent,  and  names 
which  they  still  bear  (Eocene,  Miocene  and 
Lower  and  Upper  Pliocene)  had  already  been 
given. 

In  short,  judging  by  these  paragraphs,  Swain- 
son  appears  to  have  believed  il)  that  for  the 
world  of  history  at  least,  there  was  only  one  crea- 
tion; (2)  that  the  deluge  destroyed  all  such  life 
save  that  which  was  preserved  in  the  ark;  and 
(3)  that  there  might  have  been  subsequent  crea- 
tion for  other  lands  than  the  scriptural  ones. 
Even  such  admission  as  the  last  might  have  been 
regarded  as  heretical  in  those  days  of  strict 
interpretation.  The  idea  that  the  denial  of  the 
universality  of  the  deluge  was  "'directly  opposed 
to  geological  phenomena"  was  a  ludicrous  one, 
even  in  1835. 

The  very  anthropocentric  proposition  that 
animals  not  useful  to  man  in  some  way  or  other 
were  destroyed  by  the  deluge  was  a  supplemen- 
tary proposition. 

These  views,  however,  he  shortly  afterwards, 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  series,  modified. 

Another  volume,  issued  in  1835,  was  "On  the 
Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Quadru- 
peds." This  was  an  unusually  poor  work.  (We 
use  the  word  was  because  we  speak  of  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  time  in  which  it  was  issued.)  Fin- 
example,  the  order  of  Marsupials  was  disin- 
tegrated and  representatives  associated  with 
forms  witli  which  they  have  scarcely  dental 
characteristics  in  common,  much  less  anatomical. 
Thylacinus  was  referred  to  Felidas  i  including  the 
Canidae):  in  the  family  of  Didelphidae  (Opos- 
sums) were  thrust  the  Carnivore  genera  Arc- 
tictis  and  Cercoleptes  and  the  lusectivore  genera 
Cladobates  and  Gymnura;  the  Wombat  (Phasco- 
lomys)  and  Koala  {Phascolarctos)  were  referred 
to  the  Rodents  or  Glires  proper.  These  are  fair 
samples  of  the  work. 

A  propos  of  the  disintegration  of  the  order  of 
Marsupials,  Swainsou  concludes  i  pp.  166,167) 
that  "it  may  be  expedient  to  advert  to  those 
considerations  which  have  induced  us  to  sepa- 
rate the  carnivorous  marsupials  from  those 
which  are  herbivorous,  and  thereby  to  break  up 
the  order  Marsupiata  of  the  Regno  Animal. 
Nearly  all  our  leading  naturalists  have  acknowl- 
edged the  artificial  nature  of  this  assemblage, 
uniting,  as  it  does,  animals  of  the  most  opposite 
natures,  and  of  the  most  dissimilar  organiza- 
tion, merely  from  the  circumstance  of  their  pos- 
sessing a  marsupial  pouch.  Upon  what  reasons 
M.  Cuvier,  by  instituting  this  order,  was  in- 
duced to  violate  the  very  first  principles  of  his 
own  arrangement — which  every  one  sees  is 
mainly  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  teeth 
— we  know  not:  but  this  single  circumstance  is 
sufficient  to  excite  the  strongest  suspicion  that 


his  arrangement  is  not  natural.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived,  after 
the  most  matured  investigation  we  could  give 
the  subject,  and  after  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
discover  a  circular  series  among  the  marsupial 
animals.  It  j>  as,  therefore,  with  no  small  grati- 
fication that  we  found  ourown  impressions  con- 
tinued by  the  opinions  of  a  naturalist  eminently 
versed  in  this  branch  of  zoology",  E.  T.  Bennett. 

Swaiuson,  like  these  whose  sentiments  he 
shared,  again  showed  his  inability  to  look 
beneath  the  skin.  It  scarcely  need  be  added, 
now.  that  there  are  innumerable  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  different  groups  of  Marsu- 
pials distinguishing  them  from  all  other  mam- 
mals. 

He.  however,  greatly  exaggerated  the  weight 
of  English  sentiment.  There  were  only  two 
English  zoologists  of  prominence  who  had 
given  expression  to  similar  opinions,  the  one 
cited  (Bennett)  and  Mr.  Ogilby.  At  the  same 
time,  two  much  more  scientific  men  (Richard 
Owen  and  G.  R.  Waterhotise)  were  engaged  in 
studies  which  led  to  opposite  conclusions. 

Owen,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1837,  espe- 
cially declared  "The  agreement  of  the  Marsu- 
pial animals  in  so  important  a  modification  of 
the  cerebral  organ  astheabsence  [oratrophyl  of 
a  corpus  callosum  and  septum  lucidum.  affords 
addition  aland  strong  grounds  for  regarding  them 
as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  group  of  Mammalia; 
and  when  to  this  modification  of  cerebral  struc- 
ture are  added  the  traces  of  the  oviparous  type 
of  structure,  presented  in  the  circulating  and 
absorbent  systems,  together  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  oss.  cms  and  generative  apparatus, 
we  may  with  reason  suspect  that  distribution  of 
the  Marsupiata  to  be  artificial,  and  founded  on 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  mutual  affini- 
ties, which,  from  a  modification  of  the  teeth 
and  extremities  alone,  would  separate  and  dis- 
perse the  species  amongst  corresponding  groups 
of  the  Placental  Mammalia."* 

Waterhouse,  in  a  volume  of  the  same  series 
("The  Naturalist's  Library"1  on  which  Swain- 
son  had  co-operated,  took  occasion  to  controvert 
his  statement  in  a  volume  on  the  "Marsupialia 
or  Pouched  Animals."  He  truly  asserted,  "it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Swainsou  is  in  error,  in  stat- 
ing that  'nearly  all  our  leading  naturalists 
have  acknowledged  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
assemblage;'  but  I  think  we  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  say.  with  safety,  that  all  the  nicest  eminent 
anatomists  (these  being  at  the  same  time  zoolo- 
gists) agree  in  uniting  them — at  least  all  who 
have  written  on  the  subject,  and  who  have  had 
the  necessary  materials  for  forming  a  just 
opinion.  I  could  wish,  however,  that  this  im- 
portant question  should  not  rest  upon  authority; 
but  to  go  through  the  train  of  reasoning,  by 
which  the  anatomists  have  arrived  at  their  con- 
clusions, would  require  more  space  than  can  be 
spared  in  a  volume  like  the  present  one,  and, 
moreover,  would  not  be  suited  to  a  popular 
work"  I  p.  63.  64). 

The  "Marsupial  Pouch"  which  Swaiuson  sup- 
posed  to   be   the   sole  characteristic  of  the  Mar- 


*Professor  Owen  'On  tlie  Structure  of  toe   Brain   in   M  irsupial  Animals, 
for  1837. 
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supials,  it  may  be  added,  is  not  even  an  essen- 
tial one,  several  Opossums,  for  example,  being' 
destitute  of  the  appendage. 

Man  was  excluded  not  only  from  the  class,  if 
Matumals,  but  from  the  Animal  Kingdom!  He 
avers  (p.  7)  that  •"there  is  not  merely  an  innate 
repugnance,  but  a  disgust  and  abhorrence  in 
every  human  being",  ignorant  or  enlightened, 
savage  or  civilized,  against  the  admission  of 
this  relationship"!  He  asks  (p.  74 1,  "Does  man, 
then,  stand  as  the  sole  representative  of  a  Mam- 
miferous  order".  He  answers  (p.  75),  "Man  is 
entirely  exclude:!  irom  the  Primates  I,.,  and 
consequently  from  the  entire  circle  of  the  animal 
kingdom". 

This  specimen  of  his  "philosophy"  and  theo- 
li  igy  will  suffice. 

The  five  orders  adopted  in  the  volume  were 
Quadrumana,  Ferae,  Cetacea,  CJngulata  and 
G-lires.  Three  of  these  were  marred  by  the  in- 
trusion of  Marsupials  and  Monotretnes,  the 
latter  being  thrust  into  the  ""tribe"  of  the 
"K  lentates",  which  was.  with  gross  impro- 
priety, considered  as  a  subdivision  of  Ingu- 
lata.  " 

Swainson  th  nig-ht  that  Megalonyx  "affords  a 
beautiful  link  of  connection  between  the  Pachy- 
dermes  and  Edentates".  As  a  corollary  follows 
the  proposition  (p.  199):  "The  disi  ovi  i \  ol  this 
animal,  in  short,  sets  at  rest  the  scruples  of  • 
who  have  imagined  that  extinct  animals  formed 
no  part  of  the  circular  plan  pursued  in  the  crea- 
tion of  existing  races". 

In  the  new  volume  he  admits  more  than  one 
creation.  Apropos  of  the  extinct  mammals  of 
the  Eocene  basin  of  Paris,  he  indulges  in  some 
remarkable  reasoning". 

He  erroneously  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
extinct  fc  r.ns  were  related  to  each  other  and 
formed  a  natural  group  and  assumed  that  they 
"were  semi-aquatic  quadrupeds"  and  that  "the 
ploughed  fields,  the  sultry  plain,  or  the  beaten 
road,  would  have  been  certain  death  to  these 
water-loving"  quadrupeds";  consequently,  that 
"they  would  have  been  utterly  unserviceable  to 
the  wants  of  man".  The  intense  belief  in  the 
subordination  of  Nature  to  Man  then  finds  ex- 
pression. The  ancient  animals  were  extermi- 
nated mainly  to  make  room  for  the  Ruminants 
and  Man.  but  not  entirely  so! 

In  estimating  this  work,  it  need  only  be  re- 
called that  de  Blainville,  as  far  back  as  1822.  had 
divided  the  class  into  two  subclasses  and,  in  1834, 
into  three,  the  Monodelphes,  Didelphes  and 
Ornithodelphes,  and  that  classification  still 
stands.  The  order  of  Marsupials  had  been 
adopted  by  all  competent  mammalogists  for 
some  time.  Swainson's  ignorance  of  anatomy 
and  his  contempt  for  its  importance  prevented 
him  from  utilizing  the  data  that  had  been 
acquired. 

In  1835  Swainson  lost  his  excellent  wife.  He 
felt  severely  this  bereavement:  "No  husband 
could  have  been  happier  during- twelve  years," 
he  exclaims. 

Swainson's  next  work  was  "On  the  Natural 
History  and  Classification  of  Birds",  which  was 
in  two  volumes  and  published  in  1836  and  1837 
respectively.       A    long    history    of   ornithology 


was   given    and   the  groups  considered  from  his 
peculiar  point  of  view. 

The  birds  constitute  the  second  or  "subtypi- 
cal"  class  of  vertebrates  and  are  themselves 
divided  into  five  orders—  a  typical  (Raptores),  a 
sttbtypical  (Insessores).  and  three  aberrant  col- 
lectively, however,  representing  another  circle. 
As  an  example  of  Swainson's  graphic  mode  of 
representation,  his  scheme  of  the  major  groups 
of  birds  is  exactly  reproduced  here  from  the  end 
of  "Part  iii"  and  [vol.  2.  p.  200)  opposite  the  com- 
mencement of  "Part  iv.  Synopsis  of  a  Natural 
Arrangement  of  Birds."  The  prime  divisions 
of  all  the  orders  except  Insessores  are  desig- 
nated as  families:  those  of  the  Insessores  as 
tribes  and  each  of  the  tribes  is  broken  up  into 
five  families. 

AVE3. 


Coly>r.fad& 


Tetraoilidae. 


iculopuiidiV. 


Charadriatttt 


His  Insessores  included  almost  all  the  true 
Passerine  birds  and  some  of  the  Picarian.  The 
oscine  or  acromyodan  and  clamatorial  or  meso- 
myodau  forms  were  not  at  all  distinguished,  hut 
completely  intermixed  and  dispersed  among  the 
unnatural  tribes  and  families. 

The  five  tribes  are  subdivided  into  families 
a  s  fi .]  ].  iws: 

Tin-    Dentirostres    have    Eaniada?,    Merulidae 

=  Turdidas],  Sylviadae,  Ampelida  and  Musci- 
capidae. 

The  Conirostres  are  Corvidae,  Sturnidae,  Frin- 
gillidae,  Musophagidae  and  Buceridae. 

The  Scansores  embrace  Ramphastidae,  Psitta- 
cidae,  Picidae,  Certhidae  and  Cuculidae. 

The  Tenuirostres  are  Meliphagidaj,  Cinny- 
ridae,    Trochilidae*    Promeropidae    and  Paradis- 

id.i'. 

The  Fissirostres  are  extended  to  Meropida;, 
Halcyonidae,  Trogonidae,  Caprimulgidae  and 
Hirnndinidae. 

Most  of  these  families  are  far  from  having 
the  same  limits  as  those  bearing  the  same  names 
nowadays.  No  demarcation  was  made  between 
the  clamatorial  and  oscine  birds;    indeed,  to  get 
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Sylvanus  Hanley,  with  new  text,  as  a  second 
edition  of  "Exotic  Conchology;  or  Figures  and 
Descriptions  of  beautiful,  or  undescribed  shells". 

After  having"  made  most  of  his  arrangements 
for  emigration,  he  learned  of  the  retirement  of 
John  George  Children  from  the  keepership  of  the 
Zoological  Department  of  the  British  Museum 
and,  in  March,  1840,  sent  an  application  for  the 
vacant  position  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Rev.  Dr.  William  Howley)  in  whose  power  the 
appointment  rested.  The  Archbishop  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  acknowledgment 
of  receipt  of  Ssvainson's  letter.*  At  the  same 
time,  he  applied  to  Children,  asking'  him  to  use 
his  influence  to  promote  the  candidature,  but 
Children  declined  to  do  so,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  J.  E.  Gray,  then  a  subordinate  in 
the  department,  was  t lie  one  best  qualified  for 
the  post. 

Swainson  was  not  content  to  look  out  for  his 
material  welfare.  He  was  solicitous  for  his 
spiritual  future  and  not  only  for  his  own,  but 
for  his  fellow  creatures.  He  contemplated  some 
missionary  work  in  New  Zealand,  and  sought 
information  from  several  persons.  J.  Bunting' 
(21  April,  1850)  gave  him  information  about 
such  matters  and  also  (11  November,  1840)  fur- 
nished him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  mis- 
sionaries in  New  Zealand;  Mr.  D.  Coates  also 
wrote  (27  March,  1840)  to  him  g-iving  further  in- 
formation. Mr.  E.  S.  Cotton  of  London  also 
sent  him  letters  (18  August,  1838  and  14  Jan- 
uary, 1840)  about  religious  matters. 

Swainson  did  not  intend  to  abandon  zoologi- 
cal studies,  and  was  careful  to  give  notice  that 
he  intended  still  to  prosecute  his  investigations 
and  to  continue  collecting.  Adam  White  was 
not  the  only  one  he  conferred  with  about  future 
work;  he  also  communicated  with  Hugh  dim- 
ming', the  great  shell  collector  (24  November, 
1840),  as  well  as  with  Edward  Doubleday  (8  July 
and  20  July,  1840),  C.  S.  Rafinesque  (April,  1840), 
and  others. 

His  parting  words  in  the  autobiographical 
sketch  published  late  in  1840  were — 

"The  greater  part  of  my  collections,  I  trust, 
will  be  transported  to  New  Zealand,  where  they 
may  possibly  stimulate  others  to  the  study  of 
nature,  and  form  the  basis  of  a  Zoological  In- 
stitution. My  career,  as  a  professional  author, 
will  soon,  close".  And  he  adds,  in  a  foot  note, 
instructions  as  to  his  future  address: — 

"That  my  foreign  correspondents  may  not 
construe  this  into  a  total  abandonment  of  zoolo- 
gical pursuits,  I  still  hope  to  communicate  with 
them  as  heretofore;  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  ex- 
change duplicate  insects,  etc.,  particularly  from 
India,  America,  the  Cape,  and  different  parts  of 
Australia.  For  this  purpose,  parcels  sent  to  me 
to  England,  should  be  directed  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row;  or,  to  W.  Shuckard,  Esq.,  librarian  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  London.  But 
as  Sydney  is  the  most  direct  channel  of  commu- 
cation  between  New  Zealand,  India,  and  the 
Brazils,  anything  sent  from  those  quarters  may 
be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Reid.  chemist, 
Sydney;  or  to  the  "care  of  the  Officer  in  charge 


of  the  Commissariat  of  Accounts,  Svdney,  New 
South  Wales'  ". 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  reconcile  the 
"trust"  as  to  "the  greater  part  of  [his]  collec- 
tions" with  the  fact  that  he  had  disposed  of 
them  before  leaving.  Possibly  he  might  not 
have  completed  his  negotiations  and  might  have 
despaired  of  doing  so  when  he  wrote. 

The  industry  of  Swainson,  it  will  have  been 
seen,  was  manifested  in  the  production  of  at 
least  one  and  often  two  volumes  a  year.  Con- 
sequently he  must  have  made  good  use  of  his 
time  and  allowed  little  to  go  to  waste.  Never- 
theless, editors  and  publishers  often  prodded 
him  to  greater  expedition.  Lardner  frequently 
wrote,  urging  him  to  more  speed,  but  appears 
to  have  given  up  in  January,  1838.  The  pub- 
lishers, Long'mau  &  Co.,  in  April  (24),  1840, 
wrote,  "pressing  him  for  completion  of  the 
'Cabinet  of  Nat.  Hist.'  before  his  departure" 
from  England.  Incidentally,  too,  there  was 
much  correspondence  about  terms  and  money 
matters  and  Swainson  presented  bills  and  de- 
mands which  were  resisted  by  the  publishers. 
It  seems  that  Swainson  received  ,£200  for  the 
Preliminary  volume. 

There  was  considerable  correspondence,  also, 
between  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  W.  H. 
Lizars,  and  Swainson  relative  to  the  volumes  for 
the  Naturalist's  Library.  In  one  letter  (25 
January.  1837),  Lizars  "remonstrated  against 
S's  overcharges  for  his  contributions  to  the 
'Naturalists'  Library'  "  and  adds  that  the  editor, 
Sir  William  Jardine,  also  "thinks  them  exorbi- 
tant." 

Finally,  however.  Swainson  completed  the 
volumes  for  which  he  had  contracted  and  settled 
with  the  publishers,  apparently  to  their  satis- 
faction. 

Late  in  1840,  Swainson  with  his  children  left 
England  in  a  vessel  bound  for  New  Zealand. 
That  vessel  was  disabled  and  obliged  to  deviate 
from  its  course  and  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  refit. 
It  has  been  reported  that  many  of  his  effects, 
and  among  them  his  collection  of  drawings, 
were  lost  to  himself  at  least.  Nevertheless, 
much  may  have  been  rescued,  for  his  corres- 
pondence for  many  years  was  saved. 

His  biographer  for  the  Linna;an  Society  in- 
forms us  that,  "on  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand, 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  been  misled  by  ex- 
aggerated representations.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, suffer  himself  to  be  dejected  by  these 
losses  and  disappointments".  From  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  "he  had  brought  with  him  numerous 
vegetable  productions,  which  he  thought  would 
be  suitable  to  the  climate  of  New  Zealand,  and 
he  set  himself  energetically  to  work  to  establish 
himself  in  his  new  abode". 

He  eventually  settled  at  a  place  called  "Fern 
Grove"  on  the  River  Hutt. 

The  present  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  definite  information  respecting  his  life  in 
the  colonies.  Part  of  it  was  spent  later,  in 
1851,  in  New  South  Wales  and.  in  1853,  in  Tas- 
mania.    In  Tasmania,  he  appeared  to  have  been 

{Concluded  on  page  i?6.) 


lSee  Taxidermy,  etc.,  p.  34t>. 
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Comments. 

the  nineteenth  congress  of  the  american 
ornithologists'  union. 

Another  year  has  come  and  gone,  and  again 
the  Ornithologists  of  the  American  Union  have 
assembled  in  annual  congress.  Their  meetings 
were  held  in  the  halls  of  New  York  City's  great 
museum,— a  museum,  by  the  way.  that  stands 
already  among  those  of  all  most  famous, — where 
so  many  times  before  they  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  museum  authorities,  and  the 
genial  cordiality  of  the  custodians  of  its  orni- 
thological treasures,  who,  together  with  the 
other  members  of  the  New  York  contingent, 
have  always  contributed  so  much  to  the  pleas- 
urable attractiveness  of  these  gatherings  at 
the  metropolis. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  November 
the  active  members  convened  for  the  transac- 
tion of  annual  business.  All  the  officers  of  the 
past  year  were  reelected,  and  a  change  in  the 
character  of  membership,  previously  proposed, 
was  discussed  and  effected.     This  provides  for 


the  creation  of  a  new  class,  between  the  active 
members  and  the  associates,  to  be  composed  of 
those  now  among  the  associate  list  who  are  most 
active  in  ornithological  work.  Those  formerly 
known  as  active  members,  will  now  be  called 
Fellows;  those  of  the  new  rank,  Members;  the 
Associates  as  before.  Five  of  the  six  vacancies 
in  the  limited  list  of  fifty  Fellows  were  filled  by 
the  following  elections:  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  and 
Prof.  F.  E.  L-.  Beal,  both  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  Outram  Bangs,  of  Boston,  Mass.:  Mr.  Joseph 
(irinuell,  of  Palo  Alto.  Cal.;  and  Dr.  Louis  B. 
Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  number  of 
Members,  in  the  new  classification,  is  to  be 
limited  to  seventy-five,  all  but  twenty  of  which 
were  selected  at  this  meeting. 

For  three  days,  beginning  on  Tuesday  the 
twelfth  of  November,  there  were  regular  morn- 
ing sessions  of  the  Union  at  11  o'clock,  and  in 
the  afternoons  at  2.  the  time,  as  is  customary, 
being  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  scientific  papers. 

(  hi  the  first  of  these  days  Prof.  H.  C.  Bumpus, 
on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Museum,  in  a 
brief  but  very  happy  address,  welcomed  the 
members  assembled  and  extended  the  freedom 
of  the  institution;  to  which  a  fitting  reply  was 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Union.  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam.  Following  this.  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "The  Present  Outlook  for 
Stability  in  Nomenclature;"  Dr.  J.  Dwight.  Jr.. 
one  on  "The  Plumages  of  the  American  Gold- 
finch"; and  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman  spoke  "On 
Methods  in  Museum  Bird  Exhibits".  Succeed- 
ing the  midday  adjournment,  as  on  all  three 
davs,  the  members  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of 
New  York  entertained  the  Union  at  luncheon. 
In  the  afternoon  the  subjoined  papers  occupied 
the  time:  "The  White-winged  Crossbill  in  Cap- 
tivity" by  Mr.  James  H.  Hill;  "Some  Impres- 
sions of  Texas  Birds"  by  Messrs.  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes  and  Harry  C.  Oberholser;  "Ornitho- 
logical Notes  from  Northern  New  Hampshire" 
by  Judge  John  N.  Clark;  and  "Routes  of  Bird 
Migration  Across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico"  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Cooke:  the  last,  in  the  absence  of  the 
author,  read  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  November  13.  the 
following  formed  the  program:  "The  American 
and  European  Herring  Gulls"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen; 
"Auduboniana"  by  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane;  "The 
Moults  and  Plumages  of  the  North  American 
Ducks"  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr.:  "Se\en  New 
Birds  from  the  United  States"  by  Dr.  Edgar  A. 
Mearns.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  three 
papers,  all    illustrated    by   lantern    slides:       "A 
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Naturalist  in  Yucatan"  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson; 
"Photography  in  North  Dakota  Bird  Colonies" 
by  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job  and  "A  Reconnoissance 
in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest"  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Chapman. 

The  forenoon  session  of  Thursday  was  devoted 
to  Mr.  Hubert  L.  Clark's  paper.  -'Are  Humming- 
birds Cypseloid  or  Caprimulgoid?";  to  Mr.  Otto 
Widmaun's  "List  of  the  Birds  of  Wequeton- 
sing,  Mich."  and  Mr.  Spencer  Trotter's  "Notes 
on  the  Ornithological  Observations  of  Peter 
Kahn."  The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  papers 
relating  to  bird  protection,  consisting  of  the 
"Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Protection  of 
North  American  Birds"  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone; 
••Results  Obtained  under  the  Thayer  Fund"  by 
Mr.  William  Dutcher;  "National  Bird  Protec- 
tion— Its  Opportunities  and  Limitations"  by 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer;  "Gulls  of  the  Maine  Coast, 
and  Miscellaneous  Notes"  by  Messrs.  William 
Dutcher  and  William  L.  Bailey;  and  "Some  Re- 
sults of  Bird  Protection"  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman, 
—the  two  last  illustrated  by  stereoptican  views. 
This  completed  the  program;  the  next  congress 
of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  Washington. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday, 
the  ornithologists  and  their  friends  were  invited 
to  inspect  New  York's  new  Zoological  Park  on 
Friday  the  following  day,  and  for  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  exceed- 
ingly enjoyable  entertainment  was  provided-. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  mention  the  convention 
of  Audubon  Society  workers  which  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union.  Delegates  from  the 
various  societies  met  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee 
last  year  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  perfecting  some  kind  of  national  organiza- 
tion. The  recommendation  of  this  committee, 
to  the  effect  that  a  national  committee  be 
formed,  to  consist  of  a  single  delegate  from 
each  society,  and  to  have  for  its  object  better 
cooperation  among-  the  various  societies,  was 
finally  adopted.  After  some  general  discussion 
the  meeting  was  declared  adjourned,  to  assem- 
ble, however,  it  is  hoped,  next  year  in  the  city 
of  Washington.      H.  C.  O. 


Letters. 


NOTK   ON*    THE    NOMENCLATURE   OF     BERMUDA 
BIRDS. 

Editors  of  the  Ospkky: 

Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  published  a  short  paper  on 
the  Bermuda  avifauna  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  for  July,  1901,  (issued  the  last  of 
June).  He  also  printed  a  more  detailed  article 
in  "THE  OSPREY,  (v,  pp.  83-85)  for  June.  1901, 
(issued  in  July)  with  figures  of  the  three  follow- 
ing species  and  of  the  Tropic  Bird  photograph- 
ed from  life.  In  these  articles  he  described  the 
Bermuda  Cardinal  Bird  and  the  Bluebird  as  new 
sub-species,  peculiar  to  Bermuda.  The  Cardi- 
nal Bird  he  named  Cardinalis  cardinalis  Somer- 
sii;  the  Bluebird.  Sialia  sialis  Bermudensis;  the 
('round  Dove,  Columbigallina  passerina  Baha- 
mensis. 

Outram  Bangs  and  Thos.  S.  Bradlee  also  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  the  Birds  of  Bermuda  in  "The 
Auk"  for  July,  1901.  (pp.  249-257),  in  which  new 
names  are  given  to  some  of  these  birds  and 
others  which  they  call  new  species. 

They  named  the  Ground  Dove,  Columbigallina 
bermudiana;  the  White-eyed  Vireo,  '  ireo  ber- 
mudianus;  the  Catbird.  Galeoscoptes  bermudia- 
nus;  the  Cardinal.  Cardinalis  bermudianus.  Mr. 
Verrill's  first  article  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished a  few  days  earlier  than  the  latter. 

To  me  it  seems  quite  useless  to  regard  these 
very  slightly  differentiated  forms  as  distinct 
•  'species."    The  differences  noted,  in  the  Ground 


Dove,  Catbird  and  Vireo,  are  trivial  and  scarcely 
sufficient  to  constitute  varieties.  To  consider 
them  as  "subspecies"  is  certainly  a  sufficient 
strain  on  the  much-stretched  meaning  of  the 
term. 

In  respect  to  the  Ground  Dove,  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Bermuda  from  the  Bahamas,  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  islands,  like  many  other  things. 
None  of  the  earlier  writers  mention  it  in  the  lists 
of  birds  that  they  gave.  This  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case  had  it  been  present,  for  it  is 
exceedingly  tame  and  familiar. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  in  Bird  Lore,  October,  1901, 
(p.  178),  states  that  the  original  Motacilla  sialis 
Liimi',  ed.  x.  p.  187,  was  from  Bermuda.  This 
is  not  correct.  Linne  gave  it  as  "Bermudis  & 
America  calidore."  He  also  quoted  Catesby, 
Hist.  Carolina,  etc..  p.  4.S.  pi.  47,  1731.  Catesby 
says  that  he  had  seen  it  in  "Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  Bermudas."  But  he  states  in 
his  preface  that  his  birds  were  mostly  drawn  in 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  he  spent  several 
years  in  drawing-  them.  A  few  were  drawn  in 
the  Bahamas,  where  he  spent  about  a  year, 
mostly  on  the  fishes  and  plants.  He  does  not 
say  that  he  made  any  drawings  in  Bermuda, 
where  he  probably  made  a  mere  passing  visit. 
The  Bluebird  does  not  occur  in  the  Bahamas. 
His  figuire  clearly  represents  the  common  North 
American  variety. — A.  E.  Venkii.i.. 
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Stories  oh  Bird -Like  by  T.  Gilbert  Pear- 
son. Richmond:  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company.  1901.  [12mo.,  236  pp.,  col.  front. 
Price  60  cents  | . 

This  modest  little  volume  is  a  collection  of 
interesting  stories  of  bird-life  pleasantly  told. 
There  are  twenty  of  these  in  all  and  two  ap- 
pendices as  follows. 

The  Arredondo  Sparrow  Hawk.  Our  Chimney 
Dwellers,  The  Childhood  of  Bib-Neck.  (Wilson's 
Plover),  Robin  Redbreast.  An  Old  Barred  Owl, 
The  Birds  of  Cobb's  Island,  Virginia,  A  pair  of 
Eagles,  Bird  Key,  The  Mocking  Bird.  The  Vul- 
tures, Wood  Duck  Life.  The  Snowbird,  A  Bob- 
white  Family,  Levy,  the  Story  of  an  Egret. 
The  Quest  for  the  Cormorant's  Nest,  Cuckoo,  the 
Rain  Prophet,  Ruffle-Breast,  the  Shrike,  The 
City  of  the  Longlegs,  A  Quartet  of  Woodland 
Drummers  |  =  Woodpeckers],  Winter  Life  on  a 
College  Campus.  Appendix  I,  Appendix  II. 

"My  purpose  in  writing  these  stories  and 
sketches  of  birds,"  says  the  author,  "has  been 
that  I  might  make  others  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  some  of  the  wild  birds  which  have  been 
of  so  much  interest  tome.  Should  they  serve  to 
give  the  reader  a  little  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  our  feathered  neighbors  of  the  field 
and  woodland,  my  main  object  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

"These stories  are  not  fanciful,  but  are  true  to 
bird-life.  The  Arredondo  Sparrow  Hawk.  Ruffle- 
Breast  and  Socrates  were  particular  birds  well 
known  to  others  as  to  me.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bobwhite  family,  and  Bib-neck,  the  Plover.  1 
have  combined  into  the  lives  of  a  few  birds  in- 
cidents I  have  known  to  occur  to  many.  The 
accounts  of  visits  to  birds'  nests,  bird  colonies 
and  the  like  are  given  as  they  occurred.  In  the 
Appendix  some  suggestions  are  offered  to  the 
student  and  the  teacher". 

We  shall  quote  a  few  paragraphs  of  some 
chapters  in  order  to  give  our  reader.-,  a  glimpse 
of  the  author's  pleasing  style.  In  "An  Old 
Barred  Owl",  after  explaining  the  capture  of  a 
Crow  by  the  i  iwl  the  previous  night,  the  author 
states: 

"Next  morning  when  I  awoke  I  heard  a  great 
outcry  among  the  Crows.  They  were  living  ex- 
citedly about  their  roosting  pines  cawing  and 
cawing  with  every  possible  degree  of  anger  in 
their  voices.  They  seemed  to  be  discussing 
something  of  importance,  and  when  a  conclu- 
sion was  reached  they  at  once  started  to  carry 
out  their  plans.  Over  the  peanut  field  they 
streamed,  and  continued  on  across  the  old  corn- 
field where  the  Bobwhite   family  was  taking  its 

breakfast.      Straight    to   the  bottom  land  w Is 

they  Hew.  anil  scattering  about  overhead  began 
searching  the  trees  and  bushes,  craning  their 
necks  downward  and  peering  into  every  place 
where  an  Owl  could  hide.  The  clamor  never 
ceased  for  a  moment  as  the  search  went  on. 
What  the  signal  was  I  could  not  tell,  but  at  some 
word  all  turned  their  attention  to  a  tall  cedar, 
in  which  a  sharp  eye  had  found  the  object  of 
their  quest.  It  was  the  old  Owl,  sitting  on  a 
limb  close  to  the  trunk  and  blinking  his  big 
eyes    as    if    in    wonder     at     all     the    unusual 


noise*  about.  Oh,  how  they  screamed  at  him! 
"Murderer,  murderer",  they  yelled.  "You  Owl, 
you  Owl — you  eat  folks  raw,  raw.  caw,  caw, — we 
saw,  we  saw,  you  old  outlaw,  outlaw".  They 
reviled  him.  they  told  him  as  plainly  as  in  words 
which  could  be  spelled  that  they  detested  the 
very  thought  of  him". 

While  looking  over  "The  Snowbird"  we  find: 

"Visit  the  .lunco  in  his  summer  home  and  you 
will  find  his  lodge  a  simple  little  nest  of  grass 
and  rootlets  hid  away  in  a  low  bush,  or  in  some 
snug  spot  on  the  ground;  and  if  the  season  be 
early  you  may  rind  in  it  four  or  five  brown- 
spotted  eggs.  Here  too  you  may  hear  his  sing- 
ing: and  his  short  trill  of  early  spring  has  now 
a  deeper,  sweeter  tone". 

"There  is  a  picture  which  will  long  linger  in 
my  mind,  of  a  pair  of  Snowbirds  and  their  nest, 
up  on  tile  side  of  ( irandfather  mountain.  When 
we  saw  it  the  morning  sun  was  Hooding  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  a  blaze  of  golden  light.  Down  the 
slopes  and  into  the  valleys  its  foremost  rays 
were  darting,  jewelling-  in  their  course  a  thous- 
and dewdrops  on  every  tree  and  rock.  Grand 
and  beautiful  were  the  surroundings;  .is  fresh 
did  the  world  seem  as  if  just  from  the  Creator's 
hand.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain, 
where  it  was  always  sure  of  the  warmth  from 
the  rising  sun,  a  little  bird  sat  snugly  in  her 
nest  on  the  ground.  Now  the  light  shown 
directly  upon  her,  but  later  when  the  blazing 
orb  should  climb  higher  through  the  heavens, 
there  was  the  shelter  of  an  overhanging  cluster 

leaves  to  protect  her  from  the  scorching  rays. 
Ibr  head  turned  inquiringly  from  side  to  side, 
as  with  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other  she  ex- 
amined a  neighboring  laurel  bush  behind  which 
appeared  two  heads.  'Queer  they  keep  looking 
at  me',  she  may  have  said  to  herself,  'but  I 
L'H    SS  they  will  not  hurt  a  body'". 

"Just  then  her  mate  flew  along  and  alighted 
on  the  topmost  spray  of  a  neighboring-  bush. 
He  evidently  did  not  see  the  strangers,  for  a 
moment  later  in  a  low  reassuring  tone  he  began 
his  morning  song.  Louder  and  more  confident 
he  became  as  the  beauty  of  the  morning  and  the 
sense  of  security  of  his  mate  and  their  trea- 
sures grew  upon  him.  His  head  was  thrown 
back,  his  white  breast  contrasted  strongly  with 
his  black  head  and  gray  coat,  and  his  throat 
swelled  as  the  enchanting  strain  came  stronger 
and  clearer.  Ah!  why  did  we  ever  have  to  leave 
the  singer  and  his  seme"; 

Again,  in  "A  Bobwhite  family",  whose  nest 
has  just  yielded  "thirteen,  little,  brown,  fuzzy, 
down  covered  balls",  we  find: 

"Great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  old  ones  that 
day.  for  they  had  so  many  duties  to  perform. 
Nourishment  must  be  found  for  mouths  which 
as  vet  had  never  tasted  food.  The  grass  must 
be  watched  for  lurking  cat  or  skunk  or  gliding 
snake.  One  eye  must  be  kept  open  for  dogs  or 
men.  The  sky  must  be  watched  for  murderous 
hawk,  while  all  the  time  great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  keep  the  family  together". 

But  a  sadder  strain,  a  call  for  sympathy  for 
our  feathered  friends,  appeals  from  all  the 
sketches;  while  the  author  refrains  from  preach- 
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ing  or  moralizing,  lie  can  not  help  presenting 
the  m;nv  vicissitudes  which  surround  each 
little  bird,  for  instance,  in  the  same  chapter  as 
the  last  quoted  from,  we  rind: 

"Still  another  was  struck  by  a  shot  that  fatal 
day  in  the  peanut  Held,  but  had  been  able  to 
make  its  escape  with  the  others.  When  cover 
was  reached  it  had  picked  the  feathers  mil  of  the 
wound  in  its  side  and  cleared  away  the  blood, 
doing  the  best  it  knew  for  its  hurt.  But  the 
heavy  sickening  pain  in  its  body  continued. 
All  day  it  crouched  trembling  or  ran  on  after 
the  others  when  the  dread  of  being  left  alone 
came  upon  it.  It  tried  to  ease  its  pain  by  eating 
certain  berries  or  leaves  which  old  Mother 
Nature  whispered  in  its  ear  might  be  good. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  that  autumn  day  it 
knew  no  joy,  only  sorrow  was  in  its  heart,  and 
a  great  fever  was  in  its  brain,  and  a  swimming 
dizziness  in  its  eyes.  At  times  it  struck  with 
its  beak  hard  and  wantonly  into  the  ground 
where  it  la)',  as  if  seeking  a  solace  there.  A 
choking  thirst  almost  stifled  the  piteous  notes 
of  complaint  which  at  times  escaped. 

"As  the  evening  came  down  the  gathering 
call   of   the    familv   sounded   over   in    the    field. 


The  bird  endeavored  to  rise,  but  the  exertion 
only  resulted  in  spasms  of  pain  and  it  lav  hope- 
lessly fanning  the  ground  with  its  wings.  Oh! 
the  agony  of  that  day.  and  the  hours  yet  to 
follow!  The  dews  of  night,  which  soon  began  to 
gather,  revived  the  bird  a  little,  but  this  only 
made  it  more  conscious  of  its  sickness  as  the 
hours  of  darkness  wore  on.  There  it  la)'  alone 
beating  out  its  life  in  the  forest.  There  was  no 
sound  save  the  sounds  of  the  night,  the  singing 
of  the  crickets  in  the  grass,  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs  down  in  the  swamps,  and  the  distant  bay- 
ing  of  the  farmer's  dog". 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  having  a  frontis- 
piece in  color  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  and  seven 
other  full  page  plates,  together  with  seventy- 
two  text  figures  prepared  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  L.  Kidgway. 

All  in  all.  we  believe  it  to  be  a  most  interest- 
ing contribution  which  will  find  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  issue,  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mr.  Win.  H.  Fisher  of  Baltimore. 
Md.  The  notes  relating-  to  this  nest  were  pub- 
lished in  October,  1899,  (iv,  No.  2).— Ed. 
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commissioned  by  the  colonial  government  to 
report  on  the  forests  and  did  make  a  report  on 
them.  He  also  kept  up  his  interest  in  concho- 
logy  and  presented  to  a  local  society  (Royal 
Society  of  Van  Diemen's  Land)  three  papers  on 
the  classification  of  shells.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  given  up  his  correspondence  with 
other  naturalists.  At  least  no  letters  later  than 
1840  were  in  the  collection  recently  acquired  by 
the  Linnaean  Society  of  London. 

Eventually,  he  returned  to  his  former  home 
in  New  Zealand  and  there,  in  1x55,  (December 
7th  1.  gave  up  his  struggles  and  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  already  mentioned 
as  published  by  Swainson,  several  others  have 
been  named  by  Mr.  Boulger  in  the  biographical 
sketch  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biograj  by 
(vol.  55.  p.  193).  These  are  "Observations  on 
the  Climate  of  New  Zealand,  1840.  8vo.";  "The 
Faculties  of  Birds.  1847";  and  "The  Domestic 
Habits  of  Birds,  11.  d." 

The  "Observations  on  the  Climate  of  New 
Zealand"  (1840)  has  been  attributed  to  the 
naturalist,  in  the  sketch  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Linnaean  Society  as  well  as  in  the  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography  and  various  biblio- 
graphies, but  the  same  work  has  been  attri- 
buted also,  in  the  same  Dictionary  and  on  the 
next  page  (p.  194),  to  another  and  apparently 
not  nearly  related  William  Swainson,  the  first 
attorney  general  of  New  Zealand.  The  latter 
was  undoubtedly  the  author.  The  relationship 
of  the  two  Swainsons  (if  any)  has  not  been 
indicated. 

The  other  titles  must  be  the  result  of  some 
mistake  as  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Zoologica  of  Carus  and  Engelmann.  nor 
in  the  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum, 
Zoological  Society,  or  Linnaean  Society  of 
London.  They  may  indicate  reprints  of  parts 
of,  or  extracts  from.  Swainson's  real  works. 


Collections  or  parts  of  collections  of  more  or 
less  importance  made  by  Swainson  still  exist  in 
various  museums.  The  last  part,  and  appa- 
rently supposed  to  be  more  complete  than  it  ac- 
tually proved  to  be,  was  purchased  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  "many  of  the  speci- 
mens are  still  preserved  in  the  University 
Museum."  according  to  Professor  Newton.  A 
small  collection,  it  is  said,  chiefly  of  shells,  had 
previously  been  obtained  for  Manchester. 

Most  of  his  drawings  and  manuscripts  appear 
to  have  been  retained  by  Swainson.  His  subse- 
quent hisses  by  shipwreck,  too,  must  have  been 
less  than  reported  at  the  time.  At  any  rate,  a 
daughter  returned  to  England  with  a  collection 
of  934  letters  written  by  236  correspondents, 
covering  the  full  period  of  his  scientific  activity 
and  extending  from  1806  to  1840.  These  were 
purchased  in  1899  for  the  Linnaean  Society  of 
London  for  ,/.5o  and  arranged  by  the  president, 
Dr.  Albert  C.  L.  G.  Giinther,  as  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  OSPREY  (v,  p.  13). 

It  seems  also,  from  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Colo- 
nial Museum  Library"  of  New  Zealand  (1900), 
that  the  Library  has  note  books  of  Swainson, 
such  being  entered  (p.  56)  as  "Swainson's  Col- 
lection, (two  books  of  pencilled  notes  and  figures 
of  fishes.  1"  without  any  other  data. 

The  address  of  Doctor  Giinther  and  his  accotn- 
panying  "Catalogue  of  the  Swainson  corres- 
pondence" has  been  very  useful  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  present  "Life"  and  have  been  par- 
tially corroborated  by  the  present  author. 
During  the  forenoon  of  a  day  in  July,  1901, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  accomplished  assis- 
tant secretary,  Mr.  J.  G.  Harting,  he  was 
allowed  to  freely  consult  the  manuscripts  and 
utilize  the  information  derived  from  them  as 
he  would. 
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5,  174 

rida 

Spectacled 

4c 

Violet-green 

133.  134 

Corvidae 

122 

Corvultiir 

126 

Corvus  americanus. 

austral  is 

122 

crista  t  lis 

57 

■  ssifragus 

lol 

torquatus 

122 

Corvidae 

ll  - 

Coturniz  coromandelica 

151 

communis 

1=1 

novae  zealandiae 

45 

1 

Cowbird 

119 

Crane.  New  Zealand 

45 

Ihill 

..  147 

Whooping 

■.". 

Cratei 

122 

Creeper 

Black-and-white 

1". 

vii 

19,  20,  174 

lifornia 

7 

Crocopus  phoenicopterus 

1S1 

Crossbill,  White-winged 

171.  173 

Crow                                                7.  21, 

American 

7 

Fish 

128,  103 

Florida 

lol 

Crymophilus  fulicarius 

7 

Cuckoo 

174 

Black-billed 

- 

Cuculida; 

14' 

Curlew.  Hudsonian 

147 

Pink 

Cyanocitta  cristata  Horincola 

103 

.eri  front: 

0.  11-, 

Cyanocorax  cyanop  j 

122 

Cyanops  asiatica 

140 

Cyanospiza  amoena 

7 

Cyanurus 

Cygnus  bewickii 

24 

buccinator 

Cypselus 

127 

Cvpsnagra 

126 

I ' 

143 

Dam  a 

:    ■ 

Daniel.  J  n...    W  .   Jr 

118-19,  135 

Darjeeliiiff 

Daulias  galzi 

:   - 

Deane.  Ruthven 

0.3 

Dendrocitta  rufa 

122 

Dendroica  aestiva 

7 

blackburniaE 

--" 

castanea 

22 

caerulescens 

22 

cr.ronata 

lo2 

discolor 

118-1  ■ 

Dendroica  dominica 

162 

maculosa . 

22 

palmarum 

:• : 

pensylvanica 

striata 

__   -- 

vigorsii 

115 

22 

Dendrones 

111 

•  tfnatha: 

■ 

Dhouli 

123 

Dhyal 

138 

Dica.idje 

140 

Dicariim  cruentatum 

140 

Dichromanassa  rufe- 

133 

Dicrur 

123 

rus  ca-rule.scen?> 

123 

Dididae 

- 

Diomedea  exuli 

Disseniurus  paradisi 

123 

Diver.  Hell 

loo 

1 

147 

132 

Bahama  Ground 

--    - 

und 

13 

Mourning 

7,  8,  11      148 

Turtle 

151 

Drepani-.   pacihca 

43 

Droma  oirnatha- 

47 

Dromaeus  ater 

Dryobates 

'•2.  14'J 

pubescens 

: 

medianus 

villos    ■ 

10 

audubonii 

•>.  149 

Dryon: 

Duck.  Black. 

132 

Canvas-back 

;7.  137 

Florida 

Labrador 

P 

■ 

Mandarin 

20 

Ked-headed 

Ring-neck 

151 

Summer 

r7 

Wood 

69,  llo.  174 

D  wight 

no 

Dysornithia 

Eagle 

174 

American 

45 

Bald 

42.   • 

hea 

93 

Fishing 

2 

Gray-headed  Fishing. 

42 

Harpv 

20,  1"H 

Water 

2'i 

White-headed 

lol 

White-bellied 

Eckstorm.  Fannie  Hardy. 

47 

ralis  roratus 

47.  150 

Edvardocopeia 

142 

Edvardotrouessartia 

142 

rds,  A.  Milne 

14.  48 

Egret 

loo.    l33)    172 

Reddish. 

.  147 

.-.  y 

133 

Elanoides  forficatus 

148 

Elanv  - 

11 

•t.  J.   C 

180 


Emberiza 

aureola 
luteola 

melanocephala 

pallida 
(.Plectrophanes)  picta  . 

Emberizitanagra. 

Embernagra 

Empidonax  flaviventris 

trailli 

Emu,  Black 

Enilorac 

Eophona  melanura 

Eos  riciniata 

Eremophila  

Ereunetes  pusillus 
Erythaca  rubecula 

(Sialia)  arctica 
Erythrura  prasina. 

Estrelda  astrild 

Eudynamis  honorata 
Eulabes   intermedia 
Eulabetida;. 

Falco. 

carolinensis 

cayennensis 

haliaetus.  

haliaetos  carolinensis. 

harlani.. 

pensylvanicns 

sparverius 

Falconidas 

Finch 

House 

Finn,  F 121-3, 

Fissirostres 

Flamingo 

Flicker  ....  .    47,  91,  100, 

Red-shafted 

Yellow-shafted 

Florida  coerulea 
Flycatcher,  Acadian. 

Canadian 

Great  Crested  36,  61,  68 
Traill's 
Foudia  madagascariensis 

Francolinus 

Fregata  aquila 

Fregilus  graculus 

Fregilupus  varius 

Frigate  Bird 

Fringilla  cyanea  

montifringilla. 

rufa 

tristis  .   . 

Fringillida; 

Fulica  americana 

Galeoscoptes  bermudianus. 
Galerita  cristata 
Gallina- 
Gallinago  delicata 

major 

Gallinula  galeata 
Gallinule. 

Gallus. 

Gannet. 

Garrulax  bispecularis    

leucolophus 

monoliger. 

pectoratis 


126 
139 
139 
139 

38 

38 
127 
126 

22 
117 

45 

143 
139 
150 

46 

147 

..     44 

38 

.  139 

139 

140 

138 

138 

11,   12 

124,   125 

124,  125 
124.  125,  141 

125,  141 

24 

58 

149 

168 

115 


138-40,  150-1 

168 

.20,101,  109 

103,  104,  132 

7 

1H2,  103,  149 

147 

121 

3i).  69,  91 

,  91,  135,  161 

117,  120 

139 

151 

93 

122 

45 

42,  93,  105 

57 

139 

..    57 

57 

139,  los 

.116,  147 

..   176 

13' i 

151 

147 

39 

147 

147 

160 

2(1 

122 

122 

122 

122 


86,  8 


Garrulus  brachyrynchus 

lanceolatus 
Grazetta   candidissima 
Gecinomorpha; 

Geese,  Wild 

Gennams  nycthemerus 
Geocichla  citrina 
Geococcyx  californianus 
Geopelia  cuneata. 

striata 
Geothlypis  agilis. 

(Opornis)  formosa 

roscoe 

trichas 

t.  brachidactyla 

Gill,  Theodore     8-14, 11-13,  23-30,  37- 
62-3,  71-8,  92-3,  105-8,  124 


Glareola  

Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gra3r 

Goose,   Canada 

Goldfinch 

American 
Arkansas  ... 

European 

Willow..  .. 
Grackle,  Boat-tailed. 
Bronzed  ... 

Florida 

Purple 
Gracula  quiscula 
Graculipica  nigricollis 

Grallatores. 

Grammatoptila  striata 

Grebe,  Pied-billed 

Greenfinch. 

Grosbeak.  Black-headed. 
Blue 

Rose-breasted 
Grus  mexicana. 
Guara  alba 

Guilielmoscottia. 

Guillemot,  Common 

Guinea-fowl 

Guan.  

Gulab  Chasm 
Gull,  California 
European  ... 
Glaucous 
Herring 
Sabine's 
Winged 
Gymnorhina  leuconota 
tibicen 
flavicollis 
Habia  melanocephala 

Halcyon  

Halcyonida? 
Haliaeetus 

leucocephalus 
leucogaster  .. 

Harewa 

Harporhynchus  rufus 
Hartlaub,  Dr.  Gustav 
Hawk,  Broad-winged 

Fish  11,   12.  25-28,  40-42 

"2.  "3.  1H5. 


157 


Bahama 


PAGE. 

38 

122 

133 

48 

159 

151 

138 

7 

151 

151 

22 

144 

36,  164 

36 

22 

125 

43,46-7,58-9, 

141,  152-5 

158,  107-72 

48 

7,  88,  91,  121 

57 

57,  74,  84 

85 

7 

84,  85.  139 

7 

163 

119 

163 

106 

57 

.   138 

168 

123 

6,  120,  132 

139 

139 

104.  135 

8,  89,  175 

147 

132 

..   142 

lo 

128,  160 

155 

123 

llo 

173 

85 

166 

53 

134 

123 

123 

13'» 

7 

145 

168 

11 

148 

93 

123 

169 

63 

148 

00,  61,  73-7o, 

106,  124,  125, 

141,  149 

125 


1S1 


PACK. 

Hawk,    Florida  148 

Marsh  148 

Mullet  26,  41 

Red-shouldered  69,  132,  168 

Red-tailed.  148 

Western  7 

Sharp-shinned  70,  71,  148 

Slate-coloured  58 

Sparrow  14'),  173,  174 

Swainson's  10't 

Helinaia  swainsonii  9,  35 

Helmitheros  swainsonii  9 

Helminthophaga  4(> 

Helminthophila  46 

Heuiixus  Savula  123 

macclellandi  123 

Heron,  Great  Blue  6,  20,  22,  56,  69,  LOO,  121 

Great  white  132 

Green  6.  7,  20,  69,  100,  147 

Little  blue  147 

Louisiana  132.  133 

Night  6,  20 

Black-crowned  147 

Yellow-crowned  •                147 

Ward's  133 

Hieraces  11 

Hierococcyx  varius  140 

Hirundinidae                                    ..  168 

Hirundo  americana  58 

erythrogaster  11? 

Howe,  R    H  96 

Hiuiia  122 

Humming  Bird  57.  58,  169 

Ruby  throated  163 

Hummer,  Ruby-throated  69 

Hurrial  151 

Huxley  47 

Hydranassa  tricolor  ruficollis  133 

Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis  116 

Hylcaon  143 

Hylemathrous  96 

Hylocichla  ustulata  7 

Hypacanthis  spinoides  139 

Hypotaenidia  pacifica  45 

Hypsipetes  p^aroides  123 

Ianthocincla  rufigularis  127 

Ibis  132 

White  152 

Wood  42,  133 

Indigo  Bird.  57,  91,  100 

Ingersol.  46 

Insesson  -  152.  168 

Jack-snipe  152,  147 

Jav  52.  s7 

Blue  20.  21.  57.  85,  100 

Ulne  fronted  h,  7.  116 

Cali  fornia  f> 

Florida  Blue  162 

Woodhouses  117 

Job.  Herbert  K.  51-54 

Jordan,  D.  S  46 

Junco  20 

Thurberi       ....  115 

Thurber's       ..  115,  117 

Kaka  45 

Kakado  57 

Kastura  138 

Kesrai  125 

Kildeer  7,  116,  132,  147 


Kingbird 

69,  100,  124. 

163 

Arkansas 

. 

Ki  n  gfi  shei 

...   .2.  68,  6' 

14" 

Li.  Ited 

7 . 

115 

Kiuglel .  Golden-cron  wed 

20,  121,  125. 

165 

Kite,   Fork-taile  1 

14s 

Koel 

148 

Kokla 

151 

I  ..i    edo 

143, 

157 

melanops 

159 

Lammergeyer 

25 

Laniai 

168 

Laniida? 

125 

[.an iu.s  carolinensis 

58 

elegan  s 

38 

excubitoroides 

38 

ludovicianus 

162 

I, an. .en  a 

14  5 

Larid 

168 

Lark 

44 

nese 

139 

Meadow 

21,  ;7. 

152 

Mexican  horned 

. 

Shi 

57 

Larus  bona  partii 

19 

brachyrhynchus 

39 

cali  fornicus 

116 

fra  nklinii 

39 

g  laucus 

85, 

108 

hutchinsii 

38 

rid  ibundus 

108 

zonorhynchus 

38 

Lepti  idi  m  ca  j  ennensis 

124 

Les1 1  is  richardsonii 

39 

Leucosarcia   pii 

151 

1 . 

39 

lephrocotis 

- 

Limosa  edwardsii 

- 

Limpkin 

147 

39 

Linn. 

44 

Lioptila  capistrata 

125 

15S 

.         irix  lutea 

133 

138 

Livi  .neca 

145 

Longchamps,  Baron  Edmon 

d  de  Selys 

64 

Long-tail 

83 

Loon 

20 

Lophortyx  californi.  a 

6 

Loriculus  galgulus 

1 51 1 

Loriidas 

150 

Lorikeet 

150 

Lorius  domicella 

150 

garrulus. 

58 

I.\  re  Bird 

168 

Macaw,  Red 

150 

Machlolophus  xanthogenys 

122 

Macr.  ici  reus 

58 

Mai  i  ocercina 

58 

Macrorhamphus 

147 

pie,  American 

117 

122 

Mallard 

lln 

M.iin.1.  Black  and  Gold 

45 

Marble,  Chas.  C 

45 

Mareca  americana 

152 

Martin.  Purple 

21.  69 

,  164 

Meadowlark 

21,  57 

,  132 

Southern 

163 

Western 

7,  21 

Megalaema  marshallorum 

140 

IS  2 


PACK. 

Megalsema  virens  141 

Megapodidae  168 

Megapodius  168 

Megas  '"lis  asio  149 

Melanerpes  bimaculata  139 

carol  in  us  85,  149 

formicivorus  bairdi.  7 

Meliphagidae  168 

Melophus  melanicterus  13" 

Melopsittacus  undulatus          .  150 

Melospiza  fasciata  7,  22,  115 

georgiana  162 

Metnora  48 

Mciinra  48,  168 

MeropidK  -    168 

Merula  niigratoria  96 

Merulaxis  126 

Merulidae  168 

Miiiil  synallaxis  127 

Mesia  argentauris  123 

Metoponia  pusilla  139 

Microglossura  58,59 

Microglossus  58 

Mildorin.  57 

Milvus  11 

Mimus  polyglottus  85,  lt>4 

Mini'vets    '  123 

Kfirafra  -       139 

Mniotilta  varia  164 

Mockingbird  21,  57.  58,  7.s.  84,  85,  164 

Molpastes  bengalensis  125 

leucogenys  125 

ieucotis  ...  132 

Molothrus  .     39 

Motacilla  sialis  176 

Munia.  139 

atricapilla  139 

castaneithorax       .  139 

maja        ...  139 

malacca 13" 

oryzivora  ...  122 

Murre.             ....  154 

Murrelets       .  .  134 

Muscicapa  96 

vertice  nigra  57 

Muscicapidae  138,  168 

Musbphagidaa  ..  '68 

Myiarchus  crinitus.  135,   163 

Myiophoneus.  123 

casruleus  .    123 

temmincki  123 

Mynah,  Talking..  138 

Myristicivora  luctuosa  157 

Nalicora  :......   143 

Nanodes  58 

Natatores  ..   168 

Nectariniidae..  15" 

Nerocila.  ..   142 

Nesoceleus  fernandiiue  104 

Nestor  norfolcensis 45 

productus  45 
Night  Hawk                                              51-4,  57-i.,  11" 

Eastern  136 

Texan  115 

Niltava  sundava  138 

Norton,  Arthur  H  112 

Notornis  albus  45 

Nowell,  Rowland  J 116 

Numenius  hudsonicus 147 

Numida 160 
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Nuthatch  69,  100 

Brown-headed  165 

Florida.  165 

White-bellied.  2) 

White-breasted  85 

Nyctanassa   violacea  147 

Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius.  6,  147 

Nyroca.  96 

<  Icyphaps  lophotes  151 

Oberholzer  175  4 

Odontriorchis  palliatus.  125 

Oidemia  atuericana.  39 

Oldfieldthomasia  142 

Olencira  142 

Oreortyx  pictus  phi  mi  ferns  6 

Oriole.    .  16 

Baltimore  8,  58,   1" 

Orchard  58,   8S 

(  »riolidas  ...  123 

Oriolus  Baltimore  58 

melanocephalus  125 

imitatus.  58 

niger.  ■  9 

trailli  123 

Oroscoptes  moil  tan  lis  7 

Orpheus  tneruloides  38 

Orfraies.  26 

(  (rti  ilan  3 

Osmotreron  bicincta  .  ....  151 

Ospray.  26 

( >spries   — ■> 

Osprey..  6,  11-12.  6  -1 

American  141 

Australian  125 

Bahama.  ..   141 

European  141 

Ossifrage  26 

Ostrich.....  158 

Otocoiupsa  emeria.  125 

Otocoris  a.  chrysolaeraa.  ...       7 

flaviventris  125 

Oustalet  Emile  .     14 

Ouzel.  American 117 

Oven  Bird  69,  90,  91,  120 

(  Pwl.   Barred  174 

Burrowing  21 
Florida                                                  69,  152.  14" 

"         Screech  14" 

Great  Horned  58,  69 

Ground  14" 

Snowy 58 

OysterCatcher 154 

Pahtornina 58 

Palaeornis  58 

columboides.  150 

cyanocephalus  150 

exsul ...   .  45 

fasciatus  150 

finschi  150 

raagnirostris..  150 

nepalensis  150 

schisticeps  150 

torquatus  150 
Palmer,    William       57-8.  86-8,  95-6,  102,  112,  131, 

161-3,  147-9 

Pandion.  11,  12.  25 

australis  26 

carolinensis  2",  141,  14" 

haliaetus 26,  141 

"       carolinensis 141 


isa 


FAGS. 

Pandon  haliastus  haliaetus  141 

*'             lencocephalus  141 

"             ridgwayi  141 

lencocephalus  125.  141 

ridgwayi  26,  125,  135,  141 

Pandiones  11 

Pandionidae  11.  108 

Pandionini.  11 

Paradisea   apod  a  122 

Paradiseidae  122,  168 

Paralcyon.  14.? 

Paroaria  cucullata.  139 

Paroquet  109 

Parrakeet  150 

Australian  ISO 

Ring  1:50 

Parrot.  Crreen  138 

African  Grey  150,   151 

Philip  Id  45 

Red-vented.  151 

Rock  150 

Sea  134 

Partridge  57 

California  6 

Grey  151 

Plumed  Mountain  6 

Parula  40.    II  0 

Parus  bicolor  165 

Parus  r.  neglectus  7 

Passer  montanus.  85 

Pastor  roseus  138 

Pavo  cristatus  151 

muticus  151 

nigripennis  151 

Pearson,  T.  G  174 

Pawi  138 

Peacock.  Japan  151 

Peko  122 

Pelican  100 

White  109,  116 

Pelecanidae  116,  168 

Pelecanus  (Carbo)  dilophus  39 

*  erythrorhynchos..  116 

Pericrocotus  speciosus 123 

brevirostris 123 

Perisoreus  39 

Perruches  59 

Petrochelidon  lunifrons  7 

Peuca*a  aestivalis      164 

"         bachmanii 164 

Pewee.  17ii 

Wood  69 

Western  Wood 7,  117 

Pezoporus  58 

Phaeton   aetheretis  84 

americanus  83 

Phalacrocorax  dilophus  floridanus  132 

perspicillatus  45 

Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli  .    101 

Phalarope  Red  ..       7 

Wilson's  116,    117 

Phalaropus   tricolor  116 

Phasianidae  151 

Pheasant  151 

Crow  14ii 

Golden  151 

Silver  151 

Philomela  25 

Phloga  nas  luzonica  151 
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Phoebe 

88,  89,  91,  161 

Black. 

7 

Pica  pica  hudsonica 

117 

rnstica 

122 

Picidae 

140,  168 

Picus  audub<  mii 

9,  38 

I  Aptei  misi  arcticus 

38 

auratus. 

58 

philli]  sii 

96 

quern  la 

9 

Pi  dh  a 

1 38 

Pie,  Tree 

122 

Pigeon, 

134.  153 

Band-tailed 

7 

Fruit 

151 

Hollandais 

45 

Passenger 

57 

Pionns  chalcopterus 

151 

Pipilo  erythroplithalmus 

146 

alleni 

164 

f.  crissal 

is                           7 

m.  mega 

lonvx                    7 

1  'iranga  ludqviciana 

.15 

Pitta  brachyura 

14U 

Pittidce 

140 

Platycerciw 

58 

e  sixnius 

150 

Ploceidaa 

139 

Ph  iceus 

139 

atrigula 

139 

1 1 .  ya 

139 

megarhynchus 

139 

Plover  .. 

100 

Piping 

100 

Semi-pal  mated 

100 

Wilson's 

174 

Plyctolophina 

5  s 

Podilymbus  podiceps 

152 

Ppephila  cincta 

139 

gi  mldiae 

139 

mirabilis 

139 

Polioatt  us 

11 

ichthyaetus 

42 

Polioptila  caerulea 

86,  16S 

Pol v bonis  cheriway 

149 

Polytelis  barrabandi 

150 

Pomatorhinus  erythrogenys 

125 

schisticeps 

123 

Popiya 

140 

Porzana  Carolina 

147 

Prairie  Chicken 

147 

Pratincola  caprata 

138 

Prill,  A.  G 

133,  134 

Procne 

25 

subis 

104 

Promeropidas 

107 

Prosobonia  leucoptera 

45 

Psaltriparus  m.  calif ornicus 

7 

Psittaca 

59 

Psittacara 

..  58,  59 

Psittaci 

1411 

Psittacida- 

58,  150,  168 

Psittacina  .. 

58 

Psittacine 

167 

Psittacouiorphae 

48 

Psittacula 

58,  59 

Psittacus 

58 

erithacus 

150 

Ptilopus                         

151 

1-4 


PA 
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Ptistes   erythropterus 

150 

Puff-birds 

168 

Puffin.  Tufted 

99, 

134 

Pycnonotus  sinensis 

123 

Pyctorhis  sinensis 

12; 

Pyrgita  iPipiloi  arctica 

38 

Pyrrhula 

127 

europaea 

139 

major 

137 

Py  rrh  ulagra 

120 

Pyrrhulauda 

126 

Pyrrbulotanagra 

127 

1  (trail 

132 

Florida 

147 

Rain 

151 

Querquedula  discors 

132 

yuiscalus 

39 

major 

163 

quiscula  aglaeus 

163 

Rail 

3,  4 

Carolina 

147 

Tahiti 

45 

Virginia 

58, 

147 

Rallidse 

168 

Rallus  coryi 

125 

virginianus 

158 

Ralph.  W.  L 

109 

Ramphastidae 

168 

Raptoi"es 

168 

Rasores 

153, 

168 

Ratitae 

47 

Ray.  Milton  S 

57.  115 

-117 

Razorbill 

16 

American 

8 

Redbird 

3,  4 

Red-start 

56,  69,  'Hi.  mi. 

loi  i 

Regulus  calendula 

163 

Richardolydekkeri  .. 

142 

Richmond,  C.  W 

80, 

109 

Ridgway,  Audubon  Wheelock 

80 

Ridgway,  R 

1< 

>,  7'1 

Riley,  j".  H 

101 

Rinker,  W.  T 

144 

Rissa  tridactyla 
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The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird''  publications  in  America  combined. 

The  Oologist  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world..  The 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  is?" 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist's  rank 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
'he  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  Oologist  has  very  few  half-tones  and  contains 
only  10  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad. 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Oologist,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  isMie  can  always  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  pi  slal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 
Bright,  Readable  and    Instructive. 


EDITED  BY 

F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 

The  first  number  of  Volume  IV  will  appear 
January  1,  1901,  with  another  associate,  and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-hooks. 


The  Subscription  Price   of  Plant   World  is  Unchanged .' 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER    YEAR. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in. 
the  year. 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY", 

F>.     O.    BOX    334. 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
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313,  316,  319,  320,  325,  333,  337.   3370,   339,  339a, 
347a,  352,  356,  358.1,  359.1,  360.  362,  364,  366,  367, 
375,   376,   378.   378a.   387,   387a,  388,  390,  394   406 
410,  412,  413,  417.  420,  423.  428.  444.  452.   454.  456' 
461,  465,  466,  467.  474.  474b.  476,  477.   478a    486a' 
488,  492,  405.  495a,  497.  498,  501,  506,  507,  508  511 
511a,  512,  513,  515,  519,  528,  520.  534.  S36,  538.  540, 
542a,  54o,  550.  552,  554,  558,  559,  560,  561.  562,  563 
567,  567c,  573,  578,  581,  585,  587,  593,  593c,  594  595' 
596,  598.  599,  605,  608,  611,  612.  613,  614    oil,    oio 
620,  621,   622,  622a,  622b,   624,   627,  630,  633,  636 
652,  6s,,  659,  661.  673,  674,  675.  683,  684,  687,  697 
703,    704.    705,   707,   708,   713.    715.   718,   719b    721 
721b,   725,   726.    729,   735.    743a,   746,   755,  756,  757^ 
/58,  728a,  759b,  761.  766.     The  above  for  desir- 
able material  and  THAT  ONLY.     I  WISH— 
Live  Pine  Grosbeaks,  and  living  individuals  of 
certain    species   of    small    mammals— Mammal 
skins   with   skulls— CERTAIN   back   number 
of     Ornithological    publications,     Government 
reports,  etc.,  also  "separates"  of  ornithological 
and     mammalogical   articles— and    PARTICU- 
LARLY  "North    American    Fauna"  No.    12.     r 
ALSO  have  rare  stamps  and  skins  of  Arctic  birds, 
to  exchange  for  desiderata.     J.  D.  SORNBOR- 
GER,  101  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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During   the    coming  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

'  the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 

»  can  Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 

,,  in ii"  and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 

jChief  of  the  U.  S,  Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B. 
E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 

*  of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Vale  Forest  School;  Dr. 

'"  C.  A.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  X.  C. ;  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Wm.  K. 
Dudley,  of   Stanford    University,   Cal.;   Prof.  X. 

:  S.    Shaler,   of   Harvard    Universaty;    and    many 

'i  others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 
Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 

'issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
legislation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 
fori  5ts  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
deal    during    the    coming    yean    with    editorial 

[Comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
is  handsomely    illustrated.      1'or  a   sample  copy 

(Send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THE     J5*  OR  33  STEP*. 

?<)•;  Fourteenth  St.  «4.   W.. 

Washington,  ]>.  ('• 

THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.      Life  member- 

1  ship,  $1.00.  Sustaining  membership.  .-25  per 
year.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port obtainable  is  needed. 
To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 

;  202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  \V.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  OsruF.v  Company   wants   numbers  Ij 
of  the  Osprei-  for  October  ami  December, 
1896.     A  year's  subscription  will  be  given  -^; 
for  each  number. 

Address    Ospeei     Company,    .">•_' 1    and  v* 
323  4.1  Street.  N.  \\\,  Washington.  D.  C.  tf 


Publications  "I  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

run  auk, 

A   Quarterly   Journal   of  Ornitholot) v.        , 
I.  A.  ALLEN.  Editor.  FHAWK  IK.  CHAPMAN.  ASSOC;  Editor.  • 

As  the  official  organ  of  the   Union,  "The  Auk      is 
ihe  leading  01  nil  holoaiiail  publication  of  this  country. 
Kach   mini  t «  r  con  I  wins  about    100   pages  of  text,  a 
handsomely    colored   phite,    and  other  illustrations, 
ilie  principal  articles  are  by  recognized  authorities,  ' 
and  are  of  both  a  popular  and  scitntilie  nature.     The 
department  uf  "General  Notes"  gives  brief  resold 
at' new  and   interesting  facts  concerning   birds  con- 
tributed by  observers  tlnroiiehout  the  United  States' 
and  Canada.     Recent  ornithological  literature  is- ie- j 
viewed  at  length  and  news  items  are  commented  00 
by  tlie  editors.     "Tie  Auk"  is  thus  indispensable  to  ) 
those  who  would  be  informed  ol  the  advance  mi-dein 
the  study  of  birds,  either  in  the  museum  or  in  the 
field.     Price  of  (anient  volume,  $3.00.     Single  niam- 1 
!>ei>",  75  i:ts.  , 


Check-List 


North   American  Birds. 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS, 


Western  Willet  

1  Bart.  Sandpiper 

Wilson  -  Phalaropi  

'  Kikleer 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

t  Belted  Piping  Plo\  er. 

Prairie  Sharp-tail  1  Irouse 

t  li.  Collared  I  ongspitl 

Swatnson  Hawk . 
,  Marsh  Hawk.         


PKK    EGG 

Ferruginous  Rough  leg 

in         Hawk «0 

.l.i  Short  Eared  Owl           ...     .40 

.25  Am    Long  Eared  Owl...     .15 

in     Green  Wing  Veal 30 

.in      Gadwall.. 20 

rji     Canvas-back  Dink. 30 

.20      Ri  .1  head  Dui  k 1" 

.15      Shoveller I' 

•ill     Mallard OS 

•in      Am    Golden-eye 20 

First-class    with   data.      Personally    collected. 
,  No  exchanges.     Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 
order  exceeding  $3.00.     On  order  exceeding  $10 
.  net  will  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 
,      References:    J.  I'.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 
ter and  others. 

EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 
Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak 


The  text  has  been    most   carefully   revised,   recent  , 
changes   in    nomenclature  and    speciei-    and     s»»b- 
■ipecies  described  siin-e  1S!H>  are  included,   while  the 
ranges  of  birds    have   been  entirelv  re-written  and 
more  fully  defined.     Svo.     Cloth.     Price,  $2. M.        ' 

L.  S.  FOSTER, 

Agent  for  the  Union  of  the  sale  of  Us  PvbtlieuHons. , 
33  Pine  Street,  f^evO  Yorki  Gitv. 


e*--W"  ALTER,    F\     WEBB,-* 
ALBION.  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  tine  specimens  : 
of   interest  to  1  trnithologists  and  Oologists, 
as    well    as     books,    supplies    and     back  j 

numbers  of  publications.      ( lur  little 
Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 
handiest  thing  you  can  have. 
Prices   all    eggs    and    skins,    and    contains  an 
immense   lot   of    other    practical    information. 
OnlylScents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 
us  hear  from  von. 


8M4fc«ftfc#* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  EXCHANGE.— One  4x5  Preno  Sr.  and 
one  4x5  Poco  Cycle  Camera  for  a  folding-  pocket 
and  a  5x7  or  larger  Camera. 

Address, 

Paul  Bartsch, 
Smithsonian  Institute, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

BERNARD  J.    BRETHERTON, 

H  professional  ©tnttbologfst.  H 


Mounted  Specimens,  Study  Skins.  Nests 
and  E^gs.  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 
holics, collected  and  prepared  to  order, 
for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     . 

OREGON. 


NEWPORT, 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(of  Albion,  N.  Y.) 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA. 

The  Oologist  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  $1.00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of 
advertising  and  the  Oologist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

The  Oologist  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  j's?" 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist's  rank 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
lhe  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  OOlogist  has  very  few  half-tones  and  contains 
only  16  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad. 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Oologist,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATT1N,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 


Zbe  Iplant  Movlb. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 


Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive. 


EDITED  BY 

F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  IV  will  appear 
January  1,  1901,  with  another  associate,  and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinarv  text-books. 


The  Subscription  Price   of  Plant   World  is  Unchanged ! 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  vear. 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

F.     O.    BOX    334, 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


FOR  EXCHANGE:-SBTS  and  singles,  A.  O. 
U.  numbers  many  in  series;  6,  7,  12, 13,  16  27  29, 
30.  30a,  32,  35,  40,  47.  49.  51a.  S3,  58,  64,  70,  71  72 
74.  75.  79,  86,  [90J.  92,  104,  106,  112,  115,  118  120a, 
117.  125.  12i,.  127.  128,  130,  132.  140,  154.  159,  16s' 
172.  191.  194,  201,  202,  206  207  ""(is  219  221  222 
223.  224.  225.  226,  242,  243,  246,  258,'  261,'  263 '  267^ 
273,  274,  275.  280,  289,  297a,  300,  301,  302a,  305, 
313.  316,  319.  320,  325,  333,  337.  337b,  53' i.  35' "a, 
547a.  352.  356,  358.1,  359.1,  360,  362,  364,  366,  367, 
375,  376,  378,  378a,  387,  387a,  388,  390,  394,  406 
410,  412,  413,  417.  420,  423,  428,  444.  452.  454,  456, 
461,  465.  466,  467,  474.  474b,  476,  477,  478a.  486a' 
488,  492,  495,  495a,  497,  498,  501,  506,  507,  508,  511 
511a,  512,  513,  515,  519,  528,  529,  534,  536,  538,  540, 
542a.  549,  550,  552,  554,  558,  559,  560,  561,  562,  563 
567,  567c,  573,  578,  581,  585,  587,  593,  593c,  594  595 
596,  598,  599,  605,  608,  611,  612,  613.  614,  616  619* 
620,  621.  622,  622a.  622b.  624.  627,  630,  633,  636 
652,  657.  659,  661,  673,  674,  675,  683,  684,  687,  697 
703,  704.  705,  707,  708,  715,  715,  718,  719b  721 
721b,  725,  726,  729,  735,  743a,  746,  755,  756,  757^ 
758,  728a,  759b,  761,  766.  The  above  for  desir- 
able material  and  THAT  ONLY'.  I  WISH— 
Live  Pine  Grosbeaks,  and  living  individuals  of 
certain  species  of  small  mammals — Mammal 
skins  with  skulls— CERTAIN  back  number 
of  Ornithological  publications.  Government 
reports,  etc.,  also  "separates"  of  ornithological 
and  mammalogical  articles— and  PARTICLT- 
LARLY-  "North  American  Fauna"  No.  12.  I 
also  have  rare  stamps  and  skins  of  Arctic  birds 
to  exchange  for  desiderata.  J.  D.  SORNBOR- 
GER,  101  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


■XTbc  JForcstct.- 


During-   the   coming  Year  THE  FORESTER 

the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Anieri- 
•  can  Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
'  ing  and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
j  cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
■interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
;  preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
;  without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of  Forestry:  Dr.  B. 
\  E.  Fernow.  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 

of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 
\U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 

Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
,  C.  A.  Schenck,  of  BUtmore,  N.  C. ;  Hon.  James 
'  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;   Prof.  Win.  R. 

Dudley,  of  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 

S.   Shaler,  of  Harvard  Universaty;   and  many 

,  others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 

Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 

issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain   a  record  of 

legislation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 

forests  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
'deal  during  the  coming  year)  with  editorial 
'  comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
1  by  the   most  competent  experts.     Each  number 

is  handsomely  illustrated. 

j  Subscription   ^l.OO. 

For  sample  copy  send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

t  THE      FORESTER, 

203  Fourteenth  St.  S.  "W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

!  THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 

I  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Life  member- 
ship, $50.  The  association  is  eng-aged  in  work 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the 
progress  of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial 
support  obtainable  is  needed. 

I  To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
!  202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


I  Western  Willet -i» 

'  Bart.  Sandpiper 15 

'  Wilson's  Phalarope '-■"• 

"Kildeer 10 

Spotted  Sandpiper 10 

i  Belted  Piping  Plover 50 

Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse.    .20 

I   Cli.  Collared  Longspur 16 

>   Swatnson  Hawk 'JO 

/  Marsh  Hawk "20 


TER    E 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

Hawk 

Short  Eared  Owl 

Am.  Long  Eared  Owl . . 

Green  Wing  Teal 

Gadwall. .-  

Canvas-hack  Duck 

Red-head  Duck 

Shoveller 

Mallard 

Am.  Golden-eve 


C«K      First-class   with  data.     Personally   collected. 

A*  No  exchanges.     Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 

/|i  order  exceeding  $3.00.     On  order  exceeding  $10 

Jj.  net  will  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 

igi      References:    J.  P.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 

ai  ter  and  others. 

fa  EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 

ill  Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December, 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company,  321  and 
323  ii  Street,  N.  W\,  Washington,  D.  C.  , 


Publications  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union.    { 

TUB  AUK, 

j 

A   Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornitholoy v.       i 

I.  A.  ALLEN,  Editor.  FHAKK  M.  CHAPMAK,  ASSOC.  Editor,  | 

As  the  official  organ  of  the  Union,  "The  Auk"  isj 
the  leading  ornithological  publication  of  this  country. 
Each  number  contains  about  1U0  pages  of  text,  a 
handsomely  colored  plate,   and  other  illustrations,  j 
The  principal  articles  are  by  recognized  authorities, 
and  are  of  both  a  popular  and  scientific  nature.  ■  The 
department  of  "General  Notes"  gives  brief  record) 
of  new  and  interesting  facts  concerning  birds  con- 
tributed by  observers  throughout  the  United  States' 
and  Canada.     Recent  ornithological  literature  is  re-  i 
viewed  at  length  and  news  items  are  commented  on  || 
by  the  editors.     "The  Auk"  is  thus  indispensable  to  ( 
those  who  would  be  informed  of  the  advance  made  in 
the  study  of  birds,  either  in  the  museum  or  in  the 
field.     Price  of  current  volume,  93.00.     Single  num- ! 
bers,  75  cts.  1 

Check-List  of  North  American  Birds,  < 

The  text  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  recent  j 
changes  in   nomenclature  and    species    and     sub- 
species described  since  1896  are  included,  while  the 
ranges  of  birds   have  been  entirely  re-written  and  j 
more  fully  defined.     8vo.     Cloth.   'Price,  $2.00. 

L.  S.  FOSTER,  , 

Agent  for  the  Union  of  the  Sale  of  its  Publications. « 
33  Pine  Street,  ple\\>  York  City. 


^-WALTER    F\    WEBB,-e 
ALBION.  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 
of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 
as   well    as    books,    supplies    and    back  1 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the  , 

handiest  thing  you  can  have.  , 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,    and   contains  an  ( 

immense  lot   of    other    practical    information.  ' 

Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 

us  hear  from  you.  i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  EXCHANGE.— One  4x5  Preno  Sr.  and 
one  4x5  Poco  Cycle  Camera  for  a  folding-  pocket 
and  a  5x7  or  larger  Camera. 

Address, 

Paul  BarTSCH, 
Smithsonian  Institute, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

BERNARD  J.   BRETtiERTOIN, 

*h  professional  Ornithologist.  H 

Mounted  Specimens.  Study  Skins      Nest  s 
and  i&ggs,  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 
%$x  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order, 

for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     . 


NEWPORT. 


OREGON. 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(of  Albion,  N.  Y.) 

IS  THE  OLDEST  PUBLICATION  IN  AMERICA. 
The  Oologist  is  theeheapest  "Bird"  publication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  $1.00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selectica,  25c.  worth  of 
advertising  and  the  Oologist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 
The  O.ii.ocim  has  lung  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
[owinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  oth  r 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  isV 

From  this  same  stand  point  The Oologist's  rank 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  Oologist  has  veryfew  half-tones  and  contains 
only  16  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad. 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Oologist,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  pcstal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 


XLbc  plant  Morlb. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 
Bright,  Readable  and    Instructive. 


EDITED  BY 

F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  III  will  appear 
January  1,  1900,  under  new  management,  and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering  Plant-.,  also  profusely  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  bv  those 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books. 


The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant   World  is  Unchanged ! 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

321-323    4%    STREET    NORTHWEST. 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


FOR  EXCHANGE:— SETS  und  SINGLES,  A.  O. 
t  .  NUMBERS  many  in  series:  6,  7.  12.  13  16  27  29 
30,  30a,  32,  35,  40,  47.  4".  51a,  53,  58,  64,70,'7l'  72* 
74.  75,  7".  86,  [90],  "2.  104,  106,  112.  115  118  120a' 
117.  125,  126,  127.  128,  130,  132,  140,  154,  159  165' 
172.  191,  194,  201,  202,  206,  207  208  21"  2?1  222' 
223,  224.  22  =  .  226,  242.  24.;.  246,  258,  261,' 263,'  267' 
273,  274.  275.  280,  2s".  297a,  300,  301,  302a  $05 
313,  316,  319,  320,  325.  333,  337.  357b.  55".  339a 
54, a.  5_-2.  5-o.  358.1,  359.1.  5"".  5i,2.  5o4,  366,  367, 
3/5,  376,  57s.  378a,  387,  387a,  388,  390,394  406 
410,  412.  415.  417.  420,  425.  428,  444.  452  454  4%' 
461,  465,  466,  467,  474.  4741,.  476,  477.  478a  486a' 
488,  492,  495,  495a,  497,  498,  501,  506,  ;"7,  508  511 
511a,  512,  513,  515,  519,  52s.  52".  554.  536,  538  54o' 
542a,  o49,  550,  552,  554,  558,  559,  560.  561,  .^.2.  563 
56/,  567c,  573,  578.  581,  585,  587,  593.  593c  5"4  595 
596,  598.  599,  605,  608.  611,  612,  613.  "14.  616  '  619.' 
620,  621,  622.  622a.  622b.  624,  627.  630,633,636 
652,  657,  6o9,  661,  "73.  "74.  675,  683,  684,  "s7  697 
7('5.  704,  7"5,  707.  70S.  713.  715.  71s.  7]o|,  721 
721b,  725.  72o.  72".  755.  745a.  746,  755.  756,  757' 
/a8,  728a,  759b,  761,  766.  The  above  for  desir- 
able material  and  THAT  ONLY.  I  WISH— 
Live  Pine  Grosbeaks,  and  living  individuals  of 
certain  species  of  small  mammals— Mammai 
skins  with  skulls— CERTAIN  back  number 
of  Ornithological  publications,  Government 
reports,  etc..  also  "separates"  of  ornithological 
and  mammalogical  articles— and  PARTICU- 
LARLY "North  American  Fauna"  No.  12.  I 
ALSO  have  rare  stamps  and  skins  of  Arctic  birds 
to  exchange  for  desiderata.  J.  D.  SORNBOR- 
GER,  101  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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I      During   the   coining  Year  THE  FORESTER 

i  the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  than  ever  before.     No  one  who 

j cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
interested   in   the  movement   to  encourage  the 

'preservation    and   care   of  the  forests  should  be 

I  without  it. 

Among'  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 

i  Chief  of  the  U.   S.   Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B. 

3  E.  Fernow.  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestrv:  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 

!  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  of  Hie  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 

,  C.  A.  Schenck.  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  James 

'Wilson,  Secretarv  of  Agriculture:  Prof.  Win.  R. 
Dudley,  of   Stanford   University,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 

]  S.    Shaler.   of  Harvard  Universaty;    and   many 

-others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 

Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 

issue   of  the  Mag-azine  will   contain   a  record  of 

legislation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 

forests  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 

;  deal    during-    the    coming    year)    with    editorial 

■  comments,   and   reviews  of  recent  publications 

(  by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
is  handsomely  illustrated. 

,  Subscription   $I.OO. 

For  sample  copy  send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THE      FORESTER, 

•iO-i  Fourteenth  St.  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
Annual  membership  dues.  62.00.  Life  member- 
ship. SSO.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the 
progress  of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial 
l  support  obtainable  is  needed. 

!  To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
!  202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


\  t  Western  Willet -W 

if,  Bart.  Sandpiper 15 

nw*  "Wilson's  Phalarope -■"> 

\t£  Kildeer 10 

a*   Spotted  Sandpiper 10 

t^  Belted  Piping  plover 50 

fV    Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse.     .'Jll 

fo  Ch.  Collared  Longspur 15 

«A  Swatnson  Hawk '.Mi 

sV)  Marsh  Hawk -30 


PER   E 

Ferruginous    Rough-leg 

Hawk 

Short  Eared  Owl     

Am.  Long  Bared  Owl  . . 

Green  Wing  Teal 

Gadwall 

Canvas-back  Duck 

Red-head  Duck 

Shoveller 

Mallard 

Am.  Golden-eye 


CSV      First-class    with   data.     Personally    collected. 

ft  No  exchanges.     Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 
J  order  exceeding  $3.00.     On  order  exceeding  $10 
t,  net  will  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 
§a      References:    J.  P.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 
Jig_  ter  and  others. 

EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 
Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 
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Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers  'ff/ 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December,  J£ 
lSlKi.     A  year's  subscription  will  be  given  \S 

*  i   ,  ©       'ir§ 

for  each  number.  V 

Address    Osprey    Company,    321    and'.^s 

323  U  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ty 


^jgtrb^Xore 


For  February,  beginning  volume  II,  con-, 
tains  a  full-page  portrait  of  the  late  Elliott  , 
Coues,  a  list  of  over  50  prominent  ornitho-  . 
logists,  residing    throughout    the   United  . 
States  and  Canada,  who  have  consented  to 
aid  bird   students  by  responding  to   their  ! 
request  for  information   and   advice,   and 
among  others,  the  following  articles:  "Con.  , 
cerning  Birds'  Tongues"  (12  illustrations), 
by  F.  A.  Lucas;   "The  Economic  Value  of 
Gulls  (illustrated),  by  Frank  M.  Chapman;  ' 
"Bird    Study     at    Oberliu    College",    by  I 
Lynds  Jones;   "Every  Day  Study  of  Birds  I 
for  Busy  People,   Including  a   Method  of 
Recording  Notes",  by  W.  H.  C.  Pyuchon; 
"The    Season's      Flight     of     Crossbills" 
(illustrated),     from     notes     by     William ' 
Brewster,    J.    N.    Clark   and   others;   The ! 
Blue-winged   Warbler    in   Southern   New  j 
York  in  January",  by  Elizabeth  G.  Brit- 
ton;  and  Where  the  Grebes'  Breasts  Come 
From",  by  Vernon  Bailey. 


Price  30  cents  a  Copy,  One  Dollar  a  Year.      ' 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

Englewood,  New  Jersey,  or 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


9-WALTBR,    F\     "WEBB,-© 
ALBION.  NEW    YORK. 
Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens  ' 
of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 
as   well   as    books,    supplies   and    back         j 
numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 
Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 
handiest  thing  you  can  have. 
Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,    and   contains  an 
immense   lot   of    other    practical    information. 
Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 
us  hear  from  you. 
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MARCH  AND  APRIL    1901 


NUMBER  4. 
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Letters. 

A  Rat  Eaten  <■    a  Greal  Blue  Heron.— Curious  H 

i   Removiil  of  Stone  fro] 
—Price  of  Audubon's  Birds  ol  Ami  mitho- 

gical  Biography.     Q  Prices 

and    "Ibis         Large   Price    tor  Audubon's  Princeps 

Octavo  Edition 

Notes. 

The  Death  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Selys  Longchamps.— 

Thi    Death  of  Dr.  Gustai    Hartl; The  ln-ath  of 

George    A    Boardman.— The  death  of  John  A.  Clif- 
ford Brown. 


Literature. 


i  Postponed.) 


THE  0SPRE.Y  COMPANY, 

321-323  14  STREET,      r —        WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Entered  as  Second-class  Mail  Matter  at  the  Washington,   D.  C,  Post  Office,   I898. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  OSPREY. 

A  Few  Complete  Sets  of  Volume  Two  at  $1.50   Each. 

We  can  no  longer  supply  Volume  One  at  any  price. 

We  have  a  few  odd  numbers  of  Volume  One  at  an  average  price  of  fifty  cents  each. 

Priees    Quoted     jr>    ihis    Statement    are     Suhjeet    to     ArV'anee     "Without     [Sotiee. 


Subscription   for    Volume    Two   will   be    accepted   at   $1.50,   until   further   notice. 


Order  promptly,  as  we  cannot  supply  many  numbers. 


Address  THE  OSPREY  COMPANY,  321-323  4;_>  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Articles  intended  for  publication,  Books  for  review,  and  Exchanges,  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  the  Osprey,  321  and  323  4 J  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  The  Publishers  of  the 
OSPEEY,  321-323  -ii  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Terms:      In  the  United  States,   Canada  and   Mexico,  $i.co  a  year  in  advance; 
13  cents  a  number. 

THE  OSPREY  COMPANY,  321-323  4}<    Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  6. 


ARBOR  DAY  AND  BIRD  DAY 

Prepare  to  celebrate  these  days  by  ordering  the  following.    Bird  pictures  are  in  colors  true  to  nature.    Size  7  x  '.» 


inches.    Price  2  cents  each  or  the  80  pictures  for  only  $1.00 

11  American  Blue  Jay  32  Canada  Jay 

12  Swallow-tailed  Indian         33  Purple  Gallinule 

Roller  34  Smith's  Longspur 

13  Red-headed  Woodpecker    35  American  Crossbi" 


Send  for  free  list  of  408  of  these  pictures. 


14  Mexican  Mot  Mot 

15  King  Parrot 

16  American  Robin 

17  American  Kingfisher 

18  1  Une-mountain  Lory 

19  Red-winged  Black  Bird 

20  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird 

21  Blue  Bird 

22  Barn  Swallow 

23  Brown  Thrasher 

24  Japan  Pheasant 

25  Bobolink 

26  American  Crow 

27  Flicker 

28  Black  Tern 

29  Meadow  Lark 

30  Great  Horned  Owl 

31  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 


36  California  Woodpecker 

37  Pied-billea  Grebe 

38  Bohemian  Wax  Wing 

39  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren 

40  Arizona  Jay 

41  Screech  Owl 

42  Orchard  Oriole 
A'-J  Marsh  Hawk 

14  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher 

45  Black  Capped  Chickadee 

46  Prothonotary  Warbler 

47  Indigo  Bird 

48  Night  Hawk 

49  Wood  Thrush 

50  Cat  Bird 

51  1  ellow-throated  Vireo 

52  American  Mocking  Bird 


53  Black-crowned  Night 

Heron 

54  Ring-billed  Gull 

55  Logger-head  Shrike 

56  Baltimoie  Oriole 

5  T  Snow 3  Owl 

58  Scarlet  1  anager 

59  Rullr.l  Gri  Ube 

00  Black:  and  White  Creep- 

ing Warbh  r 

01  American  ISalcl   Eagle 

02  Ring  Plover 

03  Mallard  Duck 

64  American  Avocet 

65  Canvas-back  Duck 

06  Wood  Duck 

07  Anhinger,  or  Snake  Bird 
OS  American  Woodcock 

09  White-winged  Scoter 
70  Snowy   Heron,  or  Little 
Egret 


71  Osprey 

72  Sora  Rail 

73  Kentucky  Warbler 

74  Red-lieasttd  Meigauser 

75  Yellow  Legs 

76  Skylark 

77  Wilson's  Phaiarope 
!8  Kvening  Grosbeak 

79  Turkey  Vulture 

80  Gambel's  Partridge 
SI  Summer  Yellow  Bird 

82  Hermit  Thrush 

83  Song  Sparrow 

84  Yellow-billed  Cockoo 

85  Ruby-throated  Humming 

Bird 
80  House  Wren 

87  Phoebe 

88  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 
S9  Mourning  Dove 

90  White-breasted  Nuthatch 


"Each  edition  of  BIRDS  seems  to  surpass  the  last, 
to  nature. 


The  coloring  is  soft  and  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  true 


TYPICAL  FOREST  TREES  IN  PHOTOGRAVURE 


Printed  by  Hand  on  Cards  9  x  12  Inches. 


First  Series. 

1  Black  Oak  5  Tamarack 

2  White  Pine 

3  American  Elm 

4  Lombardy 

Poplar 


6  Soft  Maple 

7  Willow 
s  White  Birch 


Second  Series. 

1  Red  Oak  5  Fir  Balsam 

2  Silver  Leaf  6  White  Ash 

Poplar  7  White  Cedar 

3  Hickory  8  Beech 

4  Hard  Maple 


Third  Series. 

1  White  Oak  5  Black  Ash 

9  Black  Walnut  6  Butternut 

3  Horse  Chestnut  7  Locust 

4  Basswood  or  8  Bitternut 
Linden  Hickory 

40c.  a  Series;    the  Three  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

"I  have  received  and  examined  with  interest  the  samples  of  your  tree  pictures.    It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  teachers  to  them.    Yours  truly,  CJ-»  R-:     fWft^B^HCUi 

Goe.  H.  Martin,  Boston  Public  Schools.  Boston   Mass." 
These  pictures  are  so  natural  one  can  step  behind  them. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Priees    Quoted     in    this    Statement    are     Suhjeet    to    Ar Vance     'Without     [Sotiee. 


Subscription   for    Volume    Two   will   be    accepted   at   $1.50,    until   further   notice. 


Order  promptly,  as  we  cannot  supply  many  numbers. 


Address  THE  OSPREY  COMPANY,  321-323  4# Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Articles  intended  for  publication,  Books  for  review,  and  Exchanges,  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  the  Osphey,  321  and  323  41  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  should  he  addressed  to  The  Publishers  of  the 
OSPEEY,  321-323  4*  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Terms:       In  the  United  States,  Canada  and   Mexico,  Sti.co  a  year  in  advance; 
13  cents  a  number. 

THE  OSPREY  COMPANY,  321-323  4>,    Street  N.  W.,  Wasbirgtcn,  D.  G. 


ARBOR  DAY  AND  BIRD  DAY 

Prepare  to  celebrate  these  days  by  ordering  tbe  following.    Bird  pictures  are  in  colors  tine  to  nature, 
inches.    Price  2  cents  each  or  the  80  pictures  for  only  $1.00.    Send  for  free  list  of  It  8  of  these  pictures. 


*]ze 


32  Canada  Jay 

33  Purple  Gallinule 

34  Smith's  Longspur 

35  American  Crossbills 

36  California  "Woodpecker 

37  Pied-billed  Grebe 

38  Bobtmian  Wax  "Wing 

39  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren 

40  Arizona  Jay 

41  Screech  Owl 

42  Orchard  Oriole 

43  Marsh  Haw  k 

44  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher 

45  Black  Capped  Chickadee 

46  Prothouotary  Warbler 

47  Indigo  Bird 

48  Night  Hawk 

49  Wood  Thrush 

50  Cat  Bird 

51  Yellow-throated  Vireo 

52  American  Mocking  Bird 


53  Black- crowned  Night 

H  eron 

54  Ring-billed  Gull 

55  Logger-head  Shrike 
."6  Baltimoi e  Oriole 

57  Snowy  Owl 

58  Scarlet  1  anager 
:'.'  Ruffed  Grouse 

60  Black  and  White  Creep- 

ing Warbltr 

61  American  Bald  Eagle 
63  Ring  Plover 

63  Mallard  Duck 

64  American  Avocet 

65  Canvas-back  Duck 

66  Wood  Duck 

67  Aubinger,  or  Snake  Bird 

68  American  Woodcock 

69  White-winged  Scoter 

70  Snowy   Heron,   or  Little 

Egret 


31  American  Blue  Jay 

12  Swallow-tailed  Indian 
Roller 

13  Red-headed  Woodpecker 

14  Mexican  Mot  Mot 

15  K  ing  Patrol 

16  American  Robin 
i  r  American  Kingfisher 

18  Blue-mountain  Lory 

19  Red-winged  Black  Bird 

20  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird 
-21  Blue  Bird 
-2-2  Barn  Swallow 
S3  Brown  Thrasher 
-M  Japan  Pheasant 

25  Bobolink 

26  American  ( 'row 

27  Flicker 

28  Black  Tern 

29  Meadow  Lurk 

30  Great  Horned  Owl 

31  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

"Each  edition  of  BIRDS  seems  to  surpass  the  last.    The  coloring  is  soft  and  beautiful,  and  at  the  same-time  true 
to  nature. 

TYPICAL  FOREST  TREES  IN  PHOTOGRAVURE 


71  Osprey 

72  Sora  Rail 

73  Kentucky  Warbler 

74  Red-breasted  Meiganser 

75  Yellow  Legs 
70  Skylark 

77  Wilson's  Phalarope 
7S  Evening  Grosbeak 
71'  Turkey  Vulture 
SO  Gambel's  Partridge 
Si  Summer  Yellow  Bird 
S2  Hermit  Thrush 
J-3  Song  Sparrow 

84  Yellow-billed  Cockoo 

85  Ruby-throated  Humming 

Bird 

86  House  Wren 

87  Phoebe 

88  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 
sit  Mourning  Dove 

&0  White-breasted  Nuthatch 


PRINTED  BY   HAND   ON  CARDS  9  X  12  INCHES. 


First  Series. 

1  Black  Oak  5  Tamarack 

2  White  Pine  6  Soft  Maple 

3  American  Elm       7  Willow 

4  Lombardy  8  White  Birch 

Poplar 


Second  Series. 

1  Red  Oak  5  Fir  Balsam 

2  Silver  Leaf  6  White  Ash 

Poplar  7  White  Cedar 

3  Hickory  8  Beech 

4  Hard  Maple 

,  a  Series;    the  Three  Series,  $i.oo,  postpaid 


Third  Series. 

1  White  Oak  5  Black  Ash 

2  Black  Walnut 

3  Horse  Chestnut 

4  Basswood  or 
Linden 


•i  Butternut 

7  Locust 

8  Bitternut 


Hickory 


"I  have  received  and  examined  w ith  interest  the  samples  of  your  tree  pictures 
the  attention  of  our  teachers  to  them.    Yours  truly. 


It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  direct 
Goe.  H.  Martin,  Boston  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass." 


These  pictures  are  so  natural  one  can  step  behind  them. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago 


VOLUME  V. 


JUNE  1901 


NUMBER  6. 


THE  OSPRELY  COMPANY, 

321-323  11  STREET,      r -— *        WASHINGTON,  D,  C, 


Entered  as  Second-class  Mail  Matter  at  the  Washington,   D.  C,  Post  Office,   I898. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  OSPREY. 

A  Few  Complete  Sets  of  Volume  Two  at  $1.50  Each. 

We  can  no  longer  supply  Volume  One  al  any  price. 

We  have  a  few  odd  numbers  of  Volume  One  at  an  average  price  of  fifty  rents  each. 

Prices     Quoted     in     this     Statement     are     Subject     to     Ar  Vance     Without     [Sotiee. 


Subscription    for    Volume    Two    will   be    accepted   at   $1.50,    until    further   notice. 


Order  promptly,  as  we  cannot  supply  many  numbers. 


Address  THE  OSPREY  COMPANY,  321-323  i}<  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  1).  G. 


Articles  intended  for  publication,  Books  for  review,  and  Exchanges,  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  the  Ospeey,  321  and  323  43  Street,  N.  AY.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  The  Publishers  of  the 
OSPEEY,  321-323  4i   Street  1ST.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Terms;       In  the   United   States,   Canada  and    Mexico,  Si. co   a   year   in   advance; 
13  cents  a  number. 

THE  OSPREY  COMPANY,  321-323  4'.,   Street  N.  W„  Washirglcn,  D.  G. 


A.  ALLEN,  Editor. 


FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN,  ASSOC,  Editor. 


THE  AUK. 

A   Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology. 
Official  Organ  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

As  the  official  organ  of  the  Union,  "The  Auk"  is 
the  leading  ornithological  publication  of  this  country. 
Each  number  contains  about  1U0  pages  of  text,  a 
handsomely  colored  plate,  and  other  illustrations. 
The  principal  articles  are  by  recognized  authorities, 
and  are  of  both  a  popular  and  scientific  nature.  The 
department  of  "General  Notes''  gives  brief  records 
of  new  and  interesting  facts  concerning  birds  con- 
tributed by  observers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recent  ornithological  literature  is  re- 
viewed at  length  and  news  items  are  commented  on 
by  the  editors.  "The  Auk"  is  thus  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  be  kept  informed  of  the  advance 
made  in  the  study  of  birds,  either  in  the  museum  or 
in  the  field. 

Price  of  current  volume,  $3.00.  Single  numbers, 
75  cts. 

Address  WILLIAM  DUTCHER,  Trcas., 

525  Manhattan  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December, 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  he  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  OSPREY  COMPANY,  321  and 
323  44  Street,  N.  \\\.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOLIAGE  GRASSES,  &c, 

FOE   MOUNTING  RIRDS, 

INSECTS  AND  MAMMALS 

As  used  at  South  Kinsington,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.     Estimate  given. 

MR.  H   MINTOHN  &  MRS.  MOGRIDGE, 

39  West  99th  Street, 
New  York. 


^RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

one  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50  A  WEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

1901  Models  SMSS  $!0  to  $18 
00  6 '33  Models R   $7  to  $12 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels**  #A  <co 

taki  n  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  *.y%2    IU  «PU 

many  good  as  new 

We    ship    any  bicycle    QN    APPROVAL    to 

anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 


You  take 
absolutely 
no  visit:  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
^•f$.  a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  you. 

W\t%  II AT  DIIV  a  wheel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
UU  E1U1  BUI  FACTORY  PRICES  and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
This  liberal  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  quality  of  our  wheels. 
WE  WANT  a  reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  in. 
exchange  for  a  bicycle.     Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Chicago. 


Choice  Cabinet  Sets, 


With  full  data,  of  Royal  Tern,  Willet,  Wilson's 
Plover,  Brown  Pelican,  Laughing  Gull,  Clapper 
Rail,  Boat-tailed  Grackle  and  Black  Skimmer. 

For  sale  very  cheap. 

DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 
459  Cireen  Street, 

Augusta,  Ua. 

BERNARD  J.   BRETttERTON, 

H  professional  Ornithologist,  h* 


Mounted  Specimens,  Study  Skins.  Nests 
and  K{<gs,  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 
holics, collected  and  prepared  to  order, 
for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     . 

OREGON. 


NEWPORT, 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION.  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 

as    well    as    books,    supplies    and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing  you  can  have. 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,   and   contains  an 

immense   lot   of    other    practical    information. 

Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 

us  hear  from  you. 


^hc  jfovcstcv. 


During    the    coming  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  "f  the  Ameri- 
fcan  Forestry  Association,  will  lie  more  interest- 
,  ing  and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
"cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
^interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
(preservation   and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 

without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 
j  Chief  of  the  U.   S    Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B. 

E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
1  of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 

Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Foresl  School;  Dr. 
!  C.  A.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;   Hon.   James 

Wilson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;   Prof.  Win.  R. 

Dudley,  of  Stanford   University,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 

[S.   Shaler,   of  Harvard   Universaty;   and   many 

i  others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 

Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 

;  issue  of  the  Magazine  will   contain   a  record  of 

legislation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 
■  forests  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
Ideal  during  the  coming  year)  with  editorial 
I  comments,    and   reviews   of  recent   publications 

by  the   most   competent  experts.     Each  number 

is  handsomely  illustrated.  For  a  .sample  copy 
.  send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THE    ^omSSTEJFt, 

,  302  Fourteenth  St.  s.  w., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

.  THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
Annual  membership  dues.  $2.00.  Life  member- 
ship. 81.00.  Sustaining  membership,  S2.s  per 
year.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port obtainable  is  needed. 

'  To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington.  I ».  C. 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


Westi  in  Willet  I" 

Bart.  Sandpiper 15 

Wilson's  Phalarope .25 

r  Kildeer 10 

Spotted  Sandpiper. in 

!  Belted  Piping  Plo\  i  i.  .50 

Pi  ni  u-  Sharp-tail  Grouse      20 
Ch.  Collared  Longspur...,     .15 

S\\  atnson  1  [awk 20 

\1  irsh  H.iwk 2ii 

First-class   with   data. 


I'll:     EGI 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

II  iwl 

Short  Eared  Owl   

Am.  Long  Eared  Owl. . 

i.i.i  M  Wm-  Teal 

Gadwall..  

(  .inv.is-li.ii  k   Duck 

Red  head  Duck 

Shoveller 

Mallard 


in 

in 
.1.1 

::n 
.-.'ii 
.30 
.in 
.Ii 

OS 


Am.  Golden-eye "20 

Personally  collected, 
j  No  exchanges.  Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 
order  exceeding  S3. 00.  On  order  exceeding  $10 
,  net  will  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 
I  References:  J.  P.  Norris,  Jr..  William  Brews- 
ter and  others. 
j  EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 

Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


Khc  plant  Morlb.     | 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 
Bright,   Readable  and    Instructive. 


I  hi  I  ED  BY  JS 

F.  H.  KN0WLT0N  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  l'<  iLLARD.  ® 


The  first  number  of   Volume  IV    will   appear 
January  1.    1901,    with    another   associate,    and' 
will  contain  lb  pages,  illustrated,  together   with 
a  monthly  supplement   of  8   pages  devoted  to  a; 
series  of  popular   articles   on   the   Families   of 
Flowering    Plants,    also    profusely     illustrated.. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those 
who   desire    some    knowledge    of    the    flowering' 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books.  • 


The  Subscription  Price   of  Plant   World  is  Unchanged 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER    YEAR. 


>  fa 


Send     in     your    subscriptions    promptly,    and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in  , 
the  year. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

IP.     O.     BOX!    334 

WASHINGTON.    D.    C.  ' 


THE  OOLOGIST 

tot"  Albion,  N.  Y. ) 
IS  THE  OLDEST  PUBLICATION  IN  AMERICA.^ 
Tiik  Oologist  is  the  cheapest  "Mini''  publication  }• 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  $1.00  7 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of  [ 
advertising  and  the  Oologist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  (  (ologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than,  I] 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 
The  Oologist  lias  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line    in  the  world.     The  \ 
"Country  Gentlemen"   is     the     leading    Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- !j 
lowinig  statement:     "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it. 
publishes      many     more   'Want,   Ails'  than   all   other  '. 
papers     combined.       You    doubtless   know    what     a? 
Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  mnl  always  isl"  < 

From   this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist's  rank  f. 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology  7 
but   Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to   that  of 
the  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural -publi- 
cations. .  ^ 

Tiik  Oologist  has  very  few  half-tones  and  contains 
only  10  pages  each  issue  — one  half  of  which  are  ad- 
vertisning.  j 

During    the    past  fifteen   years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)    many  superior  "Bird"  publications  anil  scores 
of    inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.     Tui:^ 
Oologist,   however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a   sample  copy   of  a   recent  issue   can    always    be  P 
obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  to  7 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher,  I 

ALBION,  N.  V.  . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Os preys  Wanted. 

The  Ospret  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December. 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company,  321  and 
323  ±i  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOLIAGE  GRASSES,  &c, 

FOR   MOUNTING  HIRDs, 

INSECTS  AND  MAMMALS 

As  used  ;it   South  Kinsington,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.      Estimates  given. 

MR.  H   MINTORN  &,  MRS.  MOGRIDGE, 

30  West  qpth  Street, 
New  York. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

one  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50  A  WEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

1901  Models  S£S$I0  to  $18 
'00  &  '99  Models  fit  $7  to  $12 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels**  #A  <co 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  «Du    IQ   J/D 

many  good  as  new 

We    ship   any  bicycle    QN    APPROVAL    to 

anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  SUj; 

no  risk  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  you. 
VIA     II HT     DIIV   a  wheel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
UU     llU  I      QUI     FACTORY    PRICES  and    FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

This  liberal  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 

the  quality  of  our  wheels. 
WE  WANT  a  reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  in 
exchange  for  a  bicycle.     Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Chicago. 


Choice  Cabinet  Sets, 


With  full  data,  of  Royal  Tern,  Willet,  Wilson's 
Plover,  Brown  Pelican,  Laughing  Gull,  Clapper 
Rail,  Boat-tailed  Grackle  and  Black  Skimmer. 

For  sale  very  cheap. 

DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 
4S9  Green  Street, 

Augusta,  Ga. 


BERNARD  J.   BRETHERTON, 

H  professional  Ornltbolomst.  H 

Mounted  Specimens,  Study  Skins.  Nests 
X$£  and  Eggs,  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 

t/V*  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order, 

for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     .     . 


NEWPORT, 


OREGON. 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 

as   well   as    books,    supplies   and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing"  you  can  have. 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,   and   contains  an 

immense   lot   of    other    practical    information. 

Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 

us  hear  from  you. 


?fr&££4*^3S>§»^^=WW 
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During-   the   coming  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

■  the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Aineri- 
Ican  Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
>  ing  and  valuable  than  ever  before.     No  one  who 

cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
!  interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
.preservation   and   care  of  the  forests  should  be 

without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 
;  Chief  of  the  U.  S.   Division  of  Forestry:  Dr.  B. 

E.  Fernow.  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
;  of  Forestrv;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 

Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
'  C.  A.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  X.  C;  Hon.  James 

Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Prof.  Wm.  R. 

Dudley,  of   Stanford   University.  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 

'  S.    Shaler.   of   Harvard   LTniversaty;    and   many 
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The  principal  articles  are  by  recognized  authorities, 
and  are  of  both  a  popular  and  scientific  nature.  The 
department  of  "General.; Notes"  gives  brief  records 
of  new  and  interesting"  facts  concerning^birds  con- 
tributed by  observers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recent  ornithological  literature  is  re- 
viewed at  length  andjnews  items  are  commented  on 
by  the  editors.  "The  Auk"  is  thus  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  be  kept  informed  of  the  advance 
made  in  the  study  of  birds,  either  in  the^museuni  or 
in  the  Held. 

Price  of  current  volume,  $3.00."',  Single  numbers, 
75  cts. 

Address  WILLIAM  DUTCHER,  Trras., 

525  Manhattan^Avenue,  NEW?  YORK.CITY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December, 
1S96.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company.  321  and 
323  4£  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOLIAGE  GRASSES,  &c, 

FOlt  MOUNTING   lMKDS, 

INSECTS  AND  MAMMALS 

As  used  at  South  Kinsitigton,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.     Estimates  given. 

MR.  H.  MINTORN  &  MRS.  M0GRI3GE, 

39  West  99th  Street, 
New  York. 


CHARMING    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

ABC  Book  of  Birds  The  Jingle  Book  of 


for  children  large  or  small 

BY 

Mary  Catherine  Judd 

with  nonsense  rhymes  for  little  ones  and 
prosy  sense  for  older  ones. 

26  colored  plates.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Judd.  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book  that 
will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will  be  in- 
tensely interesting  to  every  adult  lover  of  birds. 
Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illustrated  by  a 
beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird,  whose  name 
begins  with  that  initial.  A  fun-provoking 
rhyme  given  with  each  picture  for  the  children, 
a  short  prose  description  makes  them  interesting 
to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd.  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Minneapolis,  is  already  well 
known  as  author  of  "Classic  Myths"  and  "Wig- 
wam Stories." 


By   EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 
16  colored  plates.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  of  jingling  bird  verse  with  its  16 
colored  plates  of  beautiful  and  characteristic 
birds  will  be  certain  to  capture  the  children  and 
to  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  elders. 
The  author  is  well  known  to  bird  lovers  through- 
out the  United  States  by  his  field  sketches  of 
bird  life.  Mr.  Clark,  in  selecting  the  birds 
which  are  to  illustrate  his  verse  was  careful  to 
choose  only  those  whose  names,  plumage  and 
characteristics  are  such  as  to  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  motive  of  the  verse.  The  lines 
are  not  jingles  merely  but  jingles  which  have  a 
well  rounded  purpose  and  much  of  pith  and 
point.  The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  of  The 
Jingle  Book  of  Birds  will  be  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  younger  ones,  and  the  older  ones,  too,  for 
that  matter,  will  be  delighted  with  this  book  for 
a  Christmas  gift.  The  author  is  intimately 
known  to  thousands  of  readers  by  the  articles 
from  his  own  pen  which  have  appeared  several 
timesaweekon  the  editorial  page  of  the  Record- 
Herald  for  a  long  time  past. 


fl     W.    MUM  FOR  ID,  Publisher, 
203    Michigan,  Rvenue,  CHICRGO. 


For  oafe  or  Qcfiancje 

Strictly  first-class  Southern  Sea-birds'  Eggs 
in  Sets  with  full  and  accurate  data,  viz: 
American 
Oystercatcher, 
Royal  Tern,  Willet, 
Wilson's  Plover.   Clapper 
Rail,  Brown  Pelican,  Laughing 
Gull,  Foster's  Tern,  Black 
Skimmer,    Boat-tail 
Grackle,  and 
many 
Others,  very  cheap  for 

0-x.«»lx    ox*    A.    X    Sots. 
DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 

459  Qreen  Street, 

Augusta,  Ga. 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 

as   well    as    books,    supplies    and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing  you  can  have. 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,   and   contains  an 

immense    lot   of    other    practical    information. 

Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 

us  hear  from  you. 
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vX&ht  forester. 


During   the   coming  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

x-  the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
§Lcan  Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
si,  ing  and  valuable  than  ever  before.     No  one  who 
^P  cares   for   trees   or  life   in   the  woods,  or  who  is 
Sg/J  interested  in  the  movement   to  encourage  the 
preservation   and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 
lief  of  the  U.   S.   Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B. 
*  B.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
Jt  of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof; 
i    Henry  S.  Grave-.,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
JiJC.  A.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore.  N.  C;  Hon.  James 


>k  wn 


ilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 


Prof.  Wm.  R. 

Dudley,  of  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 
'  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Universaty;  and  many 
I' others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 
Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 
'  issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
legislation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 
px-  forests  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
^jf  deal  during  the  coming  year)  with  editorial 
jfc  comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
/ft  by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
(V1  is  handsomely  illustrated.  For  a  sample  copy 
tfa  send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 


THE 


jfa  SOS  Fourteenth  St.  S.  W., 

/{'  Washington,  D.  C. 

ft-  THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
'Y  American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
xS  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Life  member- 
/*  ship,  51. CO.  Sustaining  membership,  $25  per 
year.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
pi-  port  obtainable  is  needed. 

"  To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 

PER  EGG. 

Ferruginous  Rough-les< 

Hawk liO 

Short  Eared  Owl 40 

Am    Long  Eared  Owl .. .     .15 

Green  Winsj  Teal 30 

Gadwall W 

Canvas-hack  Duck 30 

Red-head  Duck 10 

Shoveller. 1' 

Mallard 08 

Am.  Golden-eye -20 

tag      First-class   with  data.     Personally   collected. 

/V  No  exchanges.     Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 

/D  order  exceeding  $3.00.     On  order  exceeding  $10 

V.  net  will  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 

|9l      References:    J.  P.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 

#J  ter  and  others. 

t  EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 

Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


/{*                                      FER 
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Ij  Western  Willet 

411 

W,  Bart.  Sandpiper       

*jV  Wilson's  Phalarope 

.15 

.25 

.10 

wn  Belted  Piping  Plover. 

.:,ll 

ff*   Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse 

.20 

flfi  Ch.  Collared  Longspur... 

.16 

^tn  Swatnson  Hawk 

.20 
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MONTHLY  JOURNAL 
Bright 


OF    POPULAR    BOTANY 
Readable  and   Instructive. 


EDITED  BY 

H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD.  ' 


The  first  number  of  Volume  IV   will    appear 
January  1.    1901,    with    another   associate,    and  ' 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8   pages  devoted  to  a  ; 
series  of   popular   articles   on    the    Families   of 
Flowering   Plants,    also    profusely    illustrated.  , 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those  ' 
who  desire   some   knowledge   of   the   flowering  : 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  stud)'  of  ordinary  text-books.  ; 

The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged !  ' 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR.  I 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

F>.     O.    BOX    334. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


THE  OOLOG1ST 


(of  Albion,  N.  Y  ) 

DLDEST    PUBLICATION 
ips-s-t  "B 


IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA. 
Thk  Oolog  st  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication; 
in  the  world    (lor   only   oO   cent*  yen  receive  $1.00  j 
worth   of  premiums,   your   ~>  I- iti<  ,i ,   25c.  w  >rth  of 
advertising  and  the  ( )5i  ogist  Uif  a  whole  year). 

Thk  Oologist,  has  a  largei  paid  circulation  than, ^ 
ill  Other  "Bird"  publications  in   \m erica  combined. 
Tii  k  0(ii.' (iisx  has  lung  been  recognized  the  best 
Ulvertising  Medium  in  Us  line    in   the  world.     The  \ 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is     the     leaoing    Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  ils  itroiigest  hit  in  the  fol-  H 
lowinig  statement:     "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it  . 
publishes     many     more   "Want   Ads*  than   all   other} 
mpers    combined.      You    doubtless   know    what    a  7 
Want  Ad'  circulation  must  lie  mnl  <ilinit/n  is?"  % 

From   this  same  siand  I'dinl  I'iieUo' ogist'k   rank  } 
anions:  publications  devoted  nut  only  toOrnith  'logy/ 
but    Natural    History  as  well,  is  identical  to   that  of 
the  Uountiu    UenT'EMkn  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations, i 

Thk  Oologist  has  very  few  halftones  and  contains 
only  16  pages  each  issue— one  half  of  which  are  ad- 
vertising. ) 

During     the     past    fifteen    years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)    many  superior  "l.ird"  publications  and  scores 
of    inferior  ones   have  dropped  by  the  way.     The) 
Ooi.OGIST,    however,   is  still  issued   each   month   and  i 
a   sample  copy   of  a  recent  issue   can    always    be  I 
obtained  by  addressing  a  pi  stal  to 

FRANK  W.   LATTIM,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  O.SFREY  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December, 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Ospkey  Company,  3'21  and 
323  44  Street,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOLIAGE  GRASSES,  &c, 

FOR  MOUNTING  RIRDS, 

INSECTS  AND  MAMMALS 

As  used  at  South  Kinsington,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.     Estimates  given. 

MR.  H-  MINTORN  &  MRS.  MOSRIDGE, 

39  West  99th  Street, 
New  York. 


CHARMING    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

ABC  Book  of  Birds  The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds 


for  children  large  or  small 


Mary  Catherine  Jcdd 

with  nonsense  rhymes  for  little  ones  and 
prosy  sense  for  older  ones. 

26  colored  plates.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Judd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book  that 
will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will  be  in- 
tensely interesting  to  every  adult  lover  of  birds. 
Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illustrated  by  a 
beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird,  whose  name 
begins  with  that  initial.  A  fun-provoking 
rhyme  given  with  each  picture  for  the  children, 
a  short  prose  description  makes  them  interesting 
to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Minneapolis,  is  already  well 
known  as  author  of  "Classic  Myths"  and  "Wig- 
wam Stories." 


By   EDWARD  B.  CI. ARK. 


16  colored  plates. 


Price,  50  cents. 


This  book  of  jingling  bird  verse  with  its  16 
colored  plates  of  beautiful  and  characteristic 
birds  will  be  certain  to  capture  the  children  and 
to  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  elders. 
The  author  is  well  known  to  bird  lovers  through- 
out the  United  States  by  his  field  sketches  of 
bird  life.  Mr.  Clark,  in  selecting  the  birds 
which  are  to  illustrate  his  verse  was  careful  to 
choose  only  those  whose  names,  plumage  and 
characteristics  are  such  as  to  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  motive  of  the  verse.  The  lines 
are  not  jingles  merely  but  jingles  which  have  a 
well  rounded  purpose  and  much  of  pith  and 
point.  The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  of  The 
Jingle  Book  of  Birds  will  be  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  younger  ones,  and  the  older  ones,  too,  for 
that  matter,  will  be  delighted  with  this  book  for 
a  Christinas  gift.  The  author  is  intimately 
known  to  thousands  of  readers  by  the  articles 
from  his  own  pen  which  have  appeared  several 
times  a  week  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Record- 
Herald  for  a  long  time  past. 


fl.    W.    MUMFON1D,   Publisher, 
203    Michigan,  Rvenue,  CHICAGO. 


For  Safe  or  Exchange 

Strictly   first-class  Southern   Sea-birds'   Eggs 
in  Sets  with  full  and  accurate  data,  viz: 
American 
Ovstercatcher, 
Royal  Tern,  Willet, 
Wilson's  Plover,   Clapper 
Kail,  Brown  Pelican,  Laughing 
Gull,  Foster's  Tern,  Black 
Skimmer,    Boat-tail 
Crackle,  and 
many 
Others,  very  cheap  for 

Casli    «i-    ^\-    X    Sets. 
DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 

459  Green  Street, 

Augusta,  Qa. 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 

as    well    as    books,    supplies    and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing  you  can  have. 

Prices  all   eggs   and   skins,    and    contains  an 

immense    lot   of    other    practical     information. 

Only  IS  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 

us  hear  from  you. 
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^be  tfoxestex. 

During   the   coming  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

-  the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
I  can  Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
\  ing  and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
.  cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
I  interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
,  preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gilford  Piuchot, 

\(  hief  of  the  TJ.  S.  Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B. 

i  mow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 

estry;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 

I       -.  Geological  Survey:  Dr.  John  Gifford:  Prof. 

Henry  S.  <  traves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 

!  C.  A.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  .Tames 

n,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Win.  K. 

Dud     y,  of   Stanford   University,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 

S.   Shaler,   of  Harvard   Universaty;   and  many 

i  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 

numbei  of  contributed  articles,  each 

;  issue    of   the  Magazine  will    contain    a  record  of 

.lation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 

f'  r   -       (of  which   there  will  probably  be  a  great 

di  tiring     the    coming   year)   with   editorial 

I  co  nts.    and   reviews  of  recent   publications 

03    tl       most   competent  experts.     Each  number 

is   handsomely   illustrated.     For  a  sample  copy 

sci    la  two  cent  stamp  to 

THOE     PORESTEB, 

•>'()-i  Fourteenth  St.  s.  TV., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

.     THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
ican  Forestry  Association  free  of  cha 

ership  dues,  $2.00.     Life  member- 
Sustaining    membership,   $25   per 
11  iii  ton  is  engaged  in  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest    importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
(vhich  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
porl  1  ibtainable  is  needed. 

To  join  th  ■  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


Western  Will,  t    

•  Ban.  s  mdpiper     

Wilson's  Phalarope 

"  k  1 :  '       

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

1  i  er. .   . . 

Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse. 

Ch.  Collared  Longspur.... 

S       tnson  Hawk 

awl  


PER  EGG. 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

Hawk CO 

Short  Eared  Owl 40 

Am   Long  Eared  Owl...    .15 

Green  Wing  Teal 30 

Gadwall 20 

Canvas -back  Duck 30 

Red-head  Duck 10 

Shoveller It1 

Mallard OH 

Am.  Golden-eye 20 


First-class  with  data.  Personally  collected. 
Nn  exchanges.  Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 
order  exceeding  $3.00.     On  order  exceeding- $10 

11  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 
i      References:    J.  P.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 
ter and  others; 
,  EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 

Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 
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A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY     ~\J 


Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive. 


EDITED  BY  I 

F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD.  ! 

The  first  number  of  Volume  IV   will   appear 
January  1,    1901,   with   another  associate,    and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a ) 
series  of  popular   articles   on    the   Families   of 
Flowering   Plants,   also    profusely    illustrated.  , 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those 
who  desire   some   knowledge   of   the    flowering  • 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books.  ) 

The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged !  ' 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   TEAR.  \ 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and  tV*. 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in  'J* 
the  year.  ^if 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

F.     O.    BOX    334. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(of  Albion,  N.  V  | 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION     IN     AMERICA,  j 

Tin-  OSlogist  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication  ' 
in  the  world    (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  $1.00  ( 
worth   of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of 
ulverl  ising  and  the  Oologist  for  a  whole  year). 

'I  in-:  Oologist,  luis  a  larger  paid  circulation  than,  ' 
■ill  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined, 
Tin  Oologist  has  lunjr  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line    in  the  world.     The  i 
"Country  Gentlemen"   is     t lie     leading    Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol-  * 
lowinig  statement:     "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it  j 
publishes     many    more   'Want   Ads'  than   all  other\ 
papers    combined.      You    doubtless  know    what    a  ( 
Wan1  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  isl" 

From   this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist's  rank  ( 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology  ( 
but    Natural   History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations, i 

Thk  Oologist  has  very  few  half-tones  ami  contains 
only  Hi  pages  each   issue— one  half  of  which  are  ad- 
vertising. ] 
During     the     past   fifteen   years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)    many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of    inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.     The  I 
Oologist,    however,   is  still  issued   each   mouth  and  | 
.1   sample   copy   of  a   recent   issue   can    always    be  t 
obtained  by  addressing  a  pi  stal  tn  j 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 
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